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PREFACE  TO   THE  THIRD   EDITION 


Since  the  third  printing  (id  Edition)  of  this  book,  in 
1913,  there  have  been  changes  of  some  importance  in  the  details 
of  design  of  both  compressors  and  rock-drills.  Many  of  the 
Qlxistrations  have  therefore  been  replaced  in  this  edition  by 
cuts  from  current  drawings  furnished  by  the  makers,  and  the 
necessary  changes  in  the  text  have  been  made. 

In  compressor  design,  the  tendency  during  the  last  few  years 
has  been  towards  the  larger  use  of  "  thin-plate  "  air  valves, 
and  an  increase  in  the  size  and  consequent  efhciency  of  the 
interoralers  of  stage  compressors.  For  all  except  very  small 
machiaes,  stage  compression  is  now  the  rule.  Illustrations 
and  descriptions  of  certain  of  the  older  compressors  and  drills 
have  been  retained  in  this  edition,  even  though  their  makers 
(xinsider  them  obsolete.  This  is  thought  advisable,  because, 
while  the  builders  may  be  giving  especial  attention  to  new  or 
modihed  designs,  large  numbers  of  the  older  machines  are  still 
in  use,  and  will  continue  to  be  employed  for  a  long  time  to 

Among  rock-driUs,  the  old  piston  type  has  been  little  changed. 
Its  field  of  work  has  become  somewhat  narrower,  chiefly  because 
of  the  improvements  and  larger  use  of  hammer-drills  for  nearly 
all  kinds  of  rock  excavation. 
I  For  this  edition  a  number  of  the  chapters  have  been  entirely 

rewritten  and  several  have  been  expanded.  As  it  was  not 
desired  to  increase  the  size  of  the  book,  added  space  has  been 
made  by  condensation  and  omission  of  old  matter.  The 
matter  contained  in  the  appendix  to  the  1913  edition  has 
been  incorporated  in  Chapter  XX. 

R.  P. 
New  Yobk,  July,  1918. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE   SECOND   EDITION 


Tms  edition  has  been  revised  and  substantially  enlarged. 
Among  the  principal  additions  are  some  90  pages  of  text  and 
63  illustrations,  relating  to  the  construction  and  operation  of 
rock-dnlls,  coal-cutting  machines  and  channeling  machines.  This 
material  is  contained  in  Chapters  XX,  XXI,  XXII,  and  XXIII. 
The  detailed  records  of  work  of  machine  drills,  in  Chapters  XX 
and  XXI,  I  believe,  will  be  found  useful.  Most  of  the  data  has 
not  before  been  in  print. 

Id  Chapter  III  the  theory  of  the  compression  of  air  is  pre- 
sented in  greater  detail,  together  with  its  appUcations  to  the 
(^ratioQ  and  performance  of  compressors.  The  deductions  of 
the  more  important  formuls  are  also  given,  such  as  those  used 
for  calculating  the  horse-power  required  for  single-  and  multiple- 
stage  compression.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  acknowledge 
the  kind  assistance  of  Professor  Charles  E.  Lucke,  of  Columbia 
University,  and  Professor  H.  J.  Thorkelson,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  To  Dr.  Lucke  my  thanks  are  due  for  the  use  of  his 
valuable,  and  hitherto  unpublished,  notes  relating  to  the  work 
C)'cles  of  air  compression,  with  and  without  clearance.  I  wotild 
call  attention  also  to  the  records  of  compressor  tests  in  the  latter 
part  of  Chapter  X,  These  comprise  a  few  tj-pical  tests,  selected 
from  a  large  number  recently  made  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Webb,  Mechani- 
cal Engineer,  on  compressors  of  different  kinds  in  a  well-known 
Canadian  mining  district. 

Other  new  material  has  also  been  added,  relative  to  the  piston 
clearance  of  the  air  cylinders  of  compressors,  and  the  ratio  of 
inlet  valve  area  to  cylinder  area.  Numerous  minor  additions 
to  the  text  have  been  made,  together  with  corrections  and  alter- 
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vi  PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 

ations  where  required.  The  new  matter  ^gregates  some  135 
pages  of  text  and  87  illustrations.  Many  of  the  illustrations 
have  been  furnished  by  the  respective  makers  of  the  machinery, 
to  whom  credit  is  duly  given.  In  preparing  this  revision  I  have 
kept  in  mind  certain  kindly  criticisms  and  suggestions  received 
from  readers  of  the  first  edition.  R.  P. 

New  Yokk,  June,  1910. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE   FIRST  EDITION 


The  increasing  use  of  compressed  air  makes  the  subject  of 
interest  to  practitioners  in  nearly  all  branches  of  engineering. 
Besides  its  more  important  power  appUcations,  such  as  the 
operation  of  rock-drilb,  air  brakes,  riveting  machines,  and  rail- 
road switching  and  signalling  systems,  the  uses  of  compressed  air 
are  numerous  in  many  minor  branches  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, in  caisson  work  and  the  construction  of  subaqueous  founda- 
tions, and  in  manufacturing  industries,  chemical  works,  etc., 
where  it  serves  a  multitude  of  purposes  entirely  distinct  from  that 
of  the  transmission  of  power. 

A  realization  of  the  breadth  of  the  field  has  suggested  that  a 
book  may  be  acceptable,  addressed  especially  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  mining,  tunnelling,  quarrying,  and  other  work  involv- 
ing the  excavation  of  rock,  with  its  concomitant  operations. 
While  the  literature  bearing  upon  this  branch  of  compressed-air 
service  is  by  no  means  small,  it  is  for  the  most  part  scattered 
through  the  technical  periodicals  and  transactions  of  engineering 
societies,  and  therefore  not  readily  accessible  to  those  who  are 
out  of  convenient  reach  of  engineering  libraries.  I  am  aware  that 
little  that  is  new  can  be  said  on  this  subject,  and  in  writing  the 
book  I  have  availed  mjself  freely  of  existing  sources  of  informa- 
tion. 

In  the  first  part,  I  have  endeavored  to  present  a  view  of  cur- 
rent practice  as  to  the  construction  and  operation  of  compressors. 

Portions  of  the  subject  are  dealt  with  at  some  length,  for 
example:  the  tjpes  of  compressor  suitable  for  different  kinds  of 
service,  heat  losses  occurring  in  air  compression,  and  the  various 
forms  of  valves,  valve-motions,  and  goveriung  and  unloading 
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mechatusms,  that  constitute  prominent  features  of  modem  com- 
pressor practice.  A  brief  review  is  given  of  a  few  of  the  fimda- 
mental  principles  of  air  compression,  but  my  intention  has  been 
to  present  only  enough  of  the  theory  to  make  intelhgible  the  for- 
mula; employed  for  the  ordinary  calculations  of  the  power  and 
capacity  of  compressed  air  plant,  together  with  the  questions  con- 
cerning temperature  changes,  as  affectii^  the  production  and  use 
of  compressed  air.  Many  details  of  the  de^gn  of  compressors  and 
proportions  of  their  parts  have  been  omitted,  since  these  fall 
properly  within  the  province  of  the  mechanical  engineer. 

The  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  applications  (largely  to 
mine  service)  of  compressed-air  transmission  of  power,  including 
machine  drills,  pumps  operated  by  compress<^  air,  and  mine 
haulage  by  compressed-air  locomotives. 

Many  of  the  illustrations  are  reduced  or  adapted  from  work- 
ing drawings  kindly  supplied  by  compressor  builders.  Others 
have  been  taken  from  catalogues  of  compressed-air  machinery 
and  from  technical  periodicals  and  books  dealing  with  the 
different  types.  The  origin  of  these  has  been  stated  in  nearly 
every  instance.  My  thanks  are  due  to  several  of  the  technical 
journals,  especially  Compressed  Air  Magazine  and  Mines  and 
Mitierah,  for  many  suggestions  and  in  some  cases  for  passages 
extracted  either  in  substance  or  verbatim,  from  articles  therein 
contained.  For  any  important  use  or  adaptation  of  published 
material,  permission  has  been  asked  and  obtained,  and  frequent 
references  are  given  in  foot-notes  or  in  the  body  of  the  text,  I 
also  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Frank  Richards' 
book  on  "  Compressed  Air,"  from  which  I  have  derived  sub- 
stantial assistance. 

Robert  Feele. 

ScsooL  OP  Mines,  Columbia  Uhivebsitv, 
New  Yomc,  Mfty,  1908. 
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Part  First 
PRODUCTION  OF  COMPRESSED  AIR 


CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the  transmission  of 
power  by  compressed  air  is  the  driving  of  machine  rock-drilb; 
and  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  these  drills  a  power  medium 
suitable  for  use  in  mines  and  tunnels  has  been  due,  more  than  to 
any  other  cause,  the  development  of  the  modern  air  compressor. 
The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  beginnings  of  this  branch 
of  engineering  b  short.  The  first  percussion  rock-drill  operating 
independently  of  gravity,  was  in\'ented  in  1849  by  J.  J.  Couch,  of 
P:.".adelphia.  Though  used  only  experimentally,  it  embodied 
the  principal  mechanical  features  of  the  modern  machine- drills, 
which  have  had  such  a  striking  influence  in  mining  and  tunnel- 
ling. Couch's  machine,  together  with  its  immediate  successors, 
such  as  the  Fowie  drill  (1849-51)  and  the  Cav£  (Paris,  1851), 
were  steam-driven  and  therefore  unsuitable  for  underground 
work.  In  1852,  the  physicist  Colladon  proposed  the  use  of  com- 
pressed air  for  operating  rock-drills,  in  connection  with  the 
(lri%-ing  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  in  the  western  Alps.  His  idea 
was  developed  by  Sommeiller  and  others  between  1852  and  i860, 
ud  in  1861-62  an  air-compressor  plant  was  first  used  successfully 
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at  that  tuimel.  It  was  driven  by  water  power  and  furnished  air 
for  ventilatioi)  as  well  as  (or  the  drills.  The  early  air  conqires- 
sors  were  crude  in  design.  SommeiUer's  hist  plant,  though  of 
large  size,  had  some  resemblance  in  principle  to  the  old  hydraulic 
ram,  possessing  no  moving  parts  except  the  valves.  Steam- 
driven  piston  compressors,  as  the  Dubois-Francois,  and  more 
or  less  similar  to  some  of  the  wet  compressors  still  in  use  in 
Europe,  soon  made  their  appearance.  The  first  compressors 
built  in  the  United  States  were  the  Burleigh,  employed  at  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel,  on  the  Boston  and  .Albany  Railroad,  in  1865-66. 
The  Norwatk,  Clayton,  and  Rand  compressors  were  among  the 
earlier  makes  in  this  country. 

In  Europe,  the  Mont  Ccnis  tunnel,  about  dght  miles  long 
and  completed  in  1S71,  the  hrst  connecting  link  through  the 
Alps  between  the  railway  systems  of  France  and  Italy,  was  the 
field  where  were  sohcd  on  a  large  scale  many  problems  of 
compressed-air  production  and  use.  Sommeiller  there  laid  the 
foundations  of  new  practice,  by  which  that  great  work  was 
successfully  completed.  From  1857  to  1861  the  tunnel  headings 
had  been  progressing  slowly  and  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties. 
Drilling  was  done  b\'  hand  labor  and  blasting  by  black  powder, 
the  average  ad\'ance  fur  this  period,  in  each  of  the  two  headings, 
being  only  about  1.5  ft.  per  day.  At  this  rate,  granting  that 
the  work  could  ha\e  been  finishc'd  at  all  by  the  means  employed, 
over  40  years  would  ha\'e  been  required  to  connect  the  headings 
and  years  more  to  tomplctc  the  enlargement  to  full  section. 
With  machine  drills,  the  average  speed  of  advance  in  each 
heading  rose  to  4.75  ft.  per  24  hrs.  and  later,  when  dynamite 
was  introduced,  to  a  little  over  6  ft.;  this  average  being  main- 
tained for  a  ]KTi(Kl  i)[  6  years. 

Machine  drills  did  not  make  their  way  into  mining  to  any 
extent  for  some  years  after  their  successful  application  to  tunnel- 
driving.  It  is  dilTuuIt  now  to  name  the  mining  district  in  thb 
country  where  they  were  first  used,  but  their  most  important 
trial  was  in  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  copper  mine.  Michigan. 
After  strong  opposition  from  the  miners,  the  Rand  drill  was 
introducc'd  there  in  i878,*and  the  value  of  machine  drilling  was 
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socm  dononstrated  by  decreased  costs  of  drifting  and^stoping 
and  higher  speeds  of  advance. 

Ccmipressed  air  has  now  a  wide  application  in  various  branches 
<rf  mechanical  engineering.  In  this  book  it  is  intended  to  deal 
mly  with  its  pnxluction  and  uses  for  mining  and  tunnelling 
(^)erations.  Its  two  rivals  in  these  fields  of  work  are  steam 
and  electricity. 

As  OHnpared  with  steam,  compressed-air  transmission  of 
power  is  useful  and  convenient  for  three  reasons:  first,  its  loss 
in  transmission  through  pipes  is  relatively  small;  second,  the 
troublesome  question  of  the  disposal  of  exhaust  steam  under- 
ground is  avoided;  third,  the  exhausted  air  is  of  some  assistance 
in  ventilating  the  working  places  of  the  mine.  In  large  mines, 
where  steam  may  be  carried  thousands  of  feet,  down  shafts  and 
through  lateral  workings,  for  operating  pumping  engines,  etc., 
the  disadvantages  attending  its  use  arc  apparent;  condensation 
is  serious,  even  when  the  piping  has  good  non-conducting  cover- 
ing, and  the  efficiency  becomes  abnormally  small.  Furtliermore, 
aside  from  the  heat  produced  by  the  use  of  steam,  it  is  rarely 
feasible  to  employ  efficient  condensers  for  underground  engines 
other  than  pumps,  because  of  the  difi"^^culty  of  obtaining  con- 
densing water.  If  the  exhaust  be  discharged  into  tlie  mine 
workings,  even  though  these  are  large  and  well  ventilated  and 
the  volume  of  the  exhaust  steam  comparatively  small,  the 
temperature  and  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  air  is  considerably 
increased.  Deterioration  of  the  timbering  is  hasttned.  the  r<>of 
and  walls  of  the  workings  are  often  soflened  and  slacked  off, 
and  the  mine  atmosphere  is  rendered  oppressive  an<l  unwhole- 
some. The  presence  of  hot  steam  pipes  in  confined  workings, 
or  in  the  narrow  compartments  of  shafts,  is  also  objectionable. 

Even  with  use  of  the  best  non-conduclinj;  covering  the 
condensation  loss  in  long  steam  lines  f;re;i(ly  reduces  tlie  effective 
pressure  at  a  distant  underground  engine  and  very  uneconomi- 
cal working  is  the  result.  In  C(in\-c\inf;  sleani  several  thousand 
feet  the  pressure  may  be  reduce<l  to  half  the  boiler  pressure, 
or  less.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  pump  situated  2.000  ft.  from 
the  boiler  and  using  200  cu.ft.  of  steam  pei  minute  at  a  boiler 
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pressure  of  75  lbs.,  with  a  4-in.  mineral-wool-covered  pipe,  the 
effective  pressure  at  the  pump  would  be  only  about  58  lbs.; 
or,  with  a  poor  covering,  like  some  of  the  asbestos  lagging  often 
used,  it  might  be  as  low  as  35  lbs.  In  compressed-air  trans- 
mission, on  the  other  hand,  the  reduction  of  pressure  for  the  same 
volume  of  air,  size  of  pipe,  and  initial  pressure,  would  be  9.3 
lbs.,  giving  a  terminal  pressure  of  65.7  lbs.  However,  as  the 
speed  of  flow  in  pipes  for  economical  transmission  is  greater  for 
steam  than  for  air,  a  comparison  based  solely  on  piping  of  the 
same  diameter  cannot  justly  be  made.  In  the  above  example, 
if  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  were  smaller  the  gain  in  reduced 
radiation  would  outweigh  the  increased  frictional  loss,  and  the 
net  loss  would  be  diminished.  Since  the  frictional  loss  varies 
inversely,  and  the  loss  from  radiation  directly,  with  the  diameter, 
the  size  of  the  steam  pipe  can  be  so  proportioned  as  to  produce 
a  minimum  loss  under  given  conditions.  With  compressed  air 
the  case  is  different,  since  the  question  of  radiation  is  eUminated. 
If  the  pipe  diameter  be  increased  to  5  ins.  the  loss  of  pressure, 
or  head  required  to  overcome  friction,  is  reduced  to  2.8  lbs.,  and 
increasing  the  distance  to  one  mile  it  would  be  only  7.4  lbs. 
Furthermore,  as  against  the  increased  cost  of  the  larger  air  pipe, 
there  is  the  expense  of  the  non-conducting  covering  necessary 
for  steam  transmission. 

Thus,  compressed  air  may  be  conveyed  long  distances  with 
but  small  loss  of  pressure;  it  is  always  ready  to  do  its  work, 
and,  aside  from  leakage  of  pipes,  which  is  preventable,  it  suffers 
no  loss  of  power  when  not  in  actual  use.  For  performing  work 
inlermitUntly,  at  a  distance  from  its  source,  it  is  therefore  particu- 
larly valuable,  because  the  air  pressure  is  maintained  nearly 
constant  during  intervals  of  work,  without  further  expenditure 
of  power.  With  steam  transmission,  power  is  continually  dis- 
sipated by  radiation,  and  a  steam  engine,  when  stopped  for  any 
length  of  time,  loses  much  of  its  normal  working  temperature 
and  becomes  a  receptacle  for  water  of  condensation. 

Though  compressed  air  is  employed  in  mining  mainly  for 
operating  machine  drills,  it  is  used  also  for  underground  hoists 
and  pumps,  and  sometimes  for  mechanical  coal  cutters,  in  both 
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bituminous  and  anthracite  mines.  Compressed-air  locomotives 
io  mines  and  tunneb  exemplify  its  capacity  for  storing  power, 
in  contradistinction  to  its  function  as  a  power  transmitter. 
The  introduction  of  machine  driHs  has  facihtated  the  dnving  of 
raihroad  and  mine  tunnels,  which  otberwbe  would  have  been 
greatly  delayed  or  completed  only  with  difficulty.  Had  com- 
[iressed-air  power,  together  with  the  high  explosives,  not  been 
available,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  great  tunnels  in  the  Alps 
and  elsewhere,  and  the  numerous  long  mine  tunnels  driven  in 
recent  years  in  this  country,  would  have  been  at  all  practicable. 

Without  reviewing  in  detail  the  comparative  merits  of 
dectridty  and  compressed  air,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
apphcation  of  electricity  for  transmitting  power  in  mines  has 
increased  enormously  in  importance  since  about  1888.  The 
peculiar  requirements  of  mine  service  have  been  in  most  cases 
successfully  met  by  modifications  of  standard  forms  of  electric 
^q>aratus.  Both  means  of  power  transmission  possess  char- 
acteristics which  adapt  them  particularly  for  underground  work. 
But,  although  electricity  rivals  compressed  air  in  nearly  all 
branches  of  mine  work,  their  spheres  of  usefulness  ars  not  identical 
and  the  field  is  broad  enough  for  both.  Though  it  is  sometimes 
stated  that  the  first  cost  of  an  electric  plant  is  lower  than  that  of 
an  equivalent  compressed-air  plant,  there  is  actually  but  little 
difference  between  the  costs  of  the  plants  themselves.  For 
short-distance  transmission  of  a  given  power  an  electric  con- 
ductor line  costs  much  less  than  compressed-air  piping;  but 
the  cost  of  the  electric  line  increases  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
while  that  of  the  pipe  line  increases  only  as  the  first  power  of 
the  distance.  It  is  in  the  greater  efficiency  of  generation  that 
dectric  transmission  has  the  most  marked  advantage. 

In  one  direction  only  has  electricity  failed  hitherto  to  meet 
every  requirement.  While  compressed-air  drills,  though  far 
from  being  economical  machines,  nevertheless  admirably  fulfil 
thdr  purpose,  no  satisfactory  electric  roc!i-driIl  has  yet  been 
produced.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  solution  of  this  problem 
may  be  found.  The  Temple-Ingersol!  "  electric -air "  drill, 
brought  out  about  1902,  is  an  ingenious  machine,  but  not  an 
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electric  drill  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  tenn.  It  is  a  com- 
bination of  a  compressed-air  drilt  of  special  design,  operated  by 
a  small,  electric-driven  compressor.  As  there  b  no  exhaust, 
an  incidental  advantage  of  the  ordinary  air  drill  is  missing, 
namely,  that  of  assisting  somewhat  in  ventilating  those  places 
where  ventilation  is  most  needed.  This,  together  with  such 
minor  uses  of  compressed  air  as  the  cleaning  of  drill  holes  pre- 
paratory to  charging,  and  driving  out  the  smoke  of  blasting 
from  working  places,  renders  it  doubtful  whether,  for  under- 
ground mining,  electric  drills  of  any  kind  can  supersede  entirely 
those  operated  by  compressed  air.  Given  the  necessity  for  a 
compressed-air  plant  for  rock-drills,  as  is  the  case  in  most 
metal  mines,  it  may  often  be  more  advantageous  to  provide  the 
additional  compressor  capacity  required  for  driving  underground 
'  pumps,  hoists,  and  other  machines  as  well,  than  to  install  a 
separate  plant  for  generating  electricity. 

It  has  long  been  customary  to  consider  compressed  air 
as  a  mode  of  power  transmission  respecting  which  the  questions 
of  convenience  and  expediency  are  more  weighty  than  the 
attaiimient  of  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  But,  as  the  principles 
of  air  compression  have  become  better  understood,  a  substantial 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  compressor  design,  the  instal- 
lation of  pipe  lines,  and  the  operation  of  machines  using  com- 
pressed air.  The  consequences  of  overloading  a  compressor, 
and  thereby  driving  it  beyond  its  proper  speed,  are  comprehended 
by  every  intelligent  master  mechanic  as  being  wholly  different 
from  those  due  to  overloading  a  steam  engine.  The  results 
of  leaks  in  air  pipes,  and  of  using  air  mains  of  too  small  a  diam- 
eter, are  also  understood.  By  better  practice  in  the  production, 
transmission,  and  use  of  compressed  air  a  higher  total  efficiency 
is  now  realized  than  formerly  was  thought  possible. 
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An  air  compressor  consists  of  a  cylinder  in  which  atmospheric 
air  b  comptessed  by  a  pbton,  the  dri\'ing  power  being  derived 
from  a  steam  engine,  water-wheel,  or  electric  motor.  The  air- 
c)'Under  is  usually  double-acting,  with  inlet  and  delivery  valves 
in  each  head.  The  air  is  compressed  by  the  advancing  piston, 
while,  in  the  amplest  compressors,  the  decrease  in  pressure,  or, 
as  it  is  oxnmonly  t^med,  the  tendency  to  a  vacuum,  behind 
the  iMston  causes  the  inlet  valves  to  open  under  atmospheric 
pressure,  thus  allowing  air  to  flow  into  the  cylinder.  At  each 
stroke  a  certain  volume  of  compressed  air  is  forced  out  through 
the  discharge  valves,  into  a  pipe  leading  to  a  reservoir  or  receiver, 
whence  the  air  enters  the  transmission  pipe  or  main. 

No  single  classification  of  air  compressors  can  be  made 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  preccnt  all  of  their  salient  features. 
Three  bases  of  comparison  suggest  themselves.  Firsl,  the 
structural  characterbtics  of  compressors  regarded  purely  as 
engines;  second,  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  heat  produced 
during  compression;  third,  the  numerous  tjpes  of  air  valves 
and  vaive-motions-  The  first  classification  is  given  here,  the 
others  being  taken  up  respectively  in  Chap.  R'-\I  and  VII-IX, 
Air-brake  and  gas  compressors,  vacuum  pumps  and  other  special 
air-compressing  machinery  are  omitted,  as  this  book  deals  only 
with  compressors  which  are  applicable  to  mine  or  similar  ser\-ice. 
(A  classification  including  compressors  for  nearly  all  kinds  of 
service,  as  built  by  an  important  American  maker,  is  given  at 
the  end  of  thb  chapter.) 

Fust  Classification,  taking  the  steam-driven  compressor 
as  the  type  form: 
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J.  **  Stni^t-line  "  Compresnn.  Tbe  steun  sad  air  o'lin- 
ders  are  set  tandem  on  a  common  piston-rod.  Tboe  is  a  pair 
of  fly-wheels,  one  on  each  end  of  the  crank-shaft.  dri\-«i  by 
outside  connecting-rods  from  a  crosis^head  between  the  CA-tindcis. 

'Figs.  I  to  4.) 

3.  Dn^ez  Compressors.  Two  engines  are  placed  ade  by 
side,  each  consbting  of  tandem  steam  and  air  cj'linders.  with 
their  cranks  set  at  90'  on  a  common  fly-wheel  shaft.  Each  side 
of  the  duplex  is  in  effect  a  straight-line  compressor.  The  steam 
cylinders  may  be  simple  or  compound;  the  air  cj'linders  sin^ 
or  staged.    'Figs.  9-14.) 

3.  Comprtaon  with  Compound  Steam  Ends,  la)  Dupl^ 
horizontal,  cross<ompound :  a  single-stage  air  cj'linder  bang 
set  tandem  to  each  steam  cylinder.  This  form  is  now  rare. 
The  considerations  leading  to  the  compounding  of  the  steam 
end  make  it  desirable  to  use  stage  compression.  Nearly  all 
large,  steam-dri\'en  compressors  are  now  of  the  duple.i.  cross- 
compound,  two-stage  t\-pc  'Figs.  9-14).  (t>)  Vertical  compound; 
the  air  cylinders  being  placed  abo\e  the  steam  cylinders.  This 
also  is  an  unusual  design.  Some  large  King-Riedler  com- 
pressors,* up  to  a  capacity  of  8.000  cu.ft.  of  free  air  per  minute, 
have  been  built  for  South  African  mines.  In  Great  Britain 
vertical  compressors,  both  large  and  small,  have  had  considerable 
vogue  in  recent  years.  Prominent  among  them  are  those  of 
Bclliss  &  Morcom,  Peter  Brotherhood  Co..  Alley  &  MacClenr 
nan,  and  Robey  &  Co. 

The  chief  advantage  of  vertical  compressors  is  the  sa\*ing  of 
floor  space,  which  is  rarely  of  consequence  at  mines.  Disad- 
vantages are  the  relative  inaccessibility  of  the  working  parts, 
as  in  Figs.  26,  30,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  proper  adjust- 
ment, maintenance  and  repairs. 

4.  Stage  Compressors,  in  which  the  air  cylinders  are 
compounded.  The  air  end  may  be  of  the  double-,  triple-,  or 
quadruple-stage  type,  according  to  the  air  pressure  to  be  pro- 
duced.   Stage  compressors  are  now  built  by  nearly  all  makers, 

*  Amrrkan  Machinitt,  Oct.  i6,  1901,  p.  1475. 
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Among  well-known  British  compressors  of  this  type  are 
those  of  Walker  Bros.,  Wigan,  and  Robey  &  Co.,  Lincoln.  The 
Walker  compressor  is  horizontal,  duplex,  two-stage,  with  simple 
or  compound  steam  end,  and  is  made  of  capacities  from  i,ioo 
to  9,400  cu.ft.  free  air  per  min.  Robey  &  Co.  make  high-speed, 
vertical  (see  Fig.  30),  as  well  as  low-speed,  horizontal  com- 
pressors. The  machines  of  both  of  these  builders  have  large 
disk,  or  plate,  air  valves  (Chap.  VII).  The  Riedler  com- 
pressor, formerly  made  by  Fraser  &  Chalmers,  Erith,  England, 
has  been  largely  used  for  mining  work.  For  its  unique  air 
valves,  see  Chap.  IX. 

As  based  .on  structiu'al  characteristics,  compressors  may  also 
be  classified  as:  (a)  Direct-driven  hy  steam,  e  ectridty,  or 
water-power — the  motor  end  being  directly  connected  with  the 
ail  cylinders.  Among  water  motors  the  bucket  or  impulse 
wheels  are  best  adapted  to  this  service;  (A)  Belt-driven  from 
independent  motors:  steam-engines,  water-wheels,  or  electric 
motors.  These  are  in  common  use  for  mine  and  other  service. 
Chain-driven  and  direct-geared  compressors  are  also  occasion- 
ally employed.     (Figs,  28,  29), 

So-called  "  half-duplex  "  compressors  consist  of  either  the 
right-  or  left-hand  half  of  a  duplex  compressor,  an  extended 
crank-shaft  and  out-board  pillow-block  being  provided  tem- 
porarily. If  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  air  is  needed 
for  a  time — as  during  the  development  of  a  mine  or  the  sinkii^ 
of  a  shaft — a  half-duplex  may  be  installed  at  first,  the  second 
half  being  added  later.  The  capacity  is  thus  readily  doubled  at 
moderate  cost. 

Comparison  of  Types  of  Compressor 

The  straight-line  compressor  is  largely  employed  for  small 
or  medium  size  plants,  or  for  temporary  service.  It  is  compact, 
strong,  and  self-contained,  being  carried  on  a  single  bed-frame 
and  requiring  a  relatively  inexpensive  foundation.  The  floor 
space  occupied  is  much  less  than  for  the  duplex  form. 

While  useful  for  moderate  air  pressures  and  fairly  constant 
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loads,  the  straight-line  compressor  is  not  capable  of  operating 
with  the  steam  economy  essential  in  large  plants:  nor  is  it  self- 
regulating  at  much  less  than,  say,  40%  of  its  full  load.  These 
annpressors  are  usually  made  of  capacities  from  the  smallest 
up  to  1,700  OF  1,800  cu.ft.  of  free  air  per  minute,  the  last-named 
sizes  developing  275-300  H.P. 

The  duplex  compressor  is  preferable  to  the  straight-line 
for  large  plants.  It  is  better  adapted  to  varying  loads,  arising 
from  difterences  of  air  pressure,  because  the  resistance  is  more 
uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  stroke.  Having  quarter- 
ing cranks  it  will  run  at  very  low  speed  without  stopping  on  a 
center;  it  is  self-regulating  and  capable  of  dealing  economically 
with  a  range  of  load  down  to  less  than  one-quarter  or  one-third 
of  its  normal.  As  a  rule,  the  friction  loss  (total  H.P.  consumed 
by  ei^ne  friction)  is  no  greater  and  is  often  less  than  that  of  a 
straight-hne  ol  the  same  capacity.  For  large  compressors, 
in  good  order,  this  loss  may  be  not  over  5-7%.*  While  these 
ngures  are  sometimes  equalled  by  the  best  straight-line  com- 
pressors, the  loss  in  the  latter  is  generally  higher. 

The  Corliss  type  of  engine  is  frequently  used  for  driving 
large  duplex-  compressors,  as  its  \ah'e  gear  is  well  adapted  for 
dealing  with  variations  of  air  pressure.  Corliss  valves  l:ave  been 
largely  employed  in  the  past,  for  the  air  as  well  as  the  steam ' 
cylinders.  Since  about  1913  air  valves  of  the  thin-plate  or 
"  feather "  type  have  been  adopted  by  several  well-known 
makers.  (See  Figs,  i,  2,  3  and  24;  also  Chaps.  VII,  VIII  and 
K.) 

The  foundation  of  the  duplex  compressor  is  necessarily  more 
expensive  than  that  of  tht  straight-line,  and  to  maintain  per- 
fect alinement  must  be  substantially  built.  Each  pair  of  cylin- 
ders are  connected  by  trunk-frnmcs  or  tie-bolts.  A  complete 
girder- f ram.'  iFigs.  i,  2,  q,  12,  14)  prevents  any  possibility  of 
movement.     The  tandem  steam  and  air  cylinders  on  each  side 

•  See  an  alicle  by  J,  Parke  Ch.inninc.  in  Minn  and  Minrrjis.  May  1905, 
p.  47S,  containinB  Ihc  n-sulta  of  an  iHiciunoy  it-st  on  a  .loo-ll.P..  compound,  two- 
itagr  XordberR  Corliss  compressor,  al  iKt  Burra-Buna  mine  of  the  Tennessee 
Copper  Co.  Its  total  eflicienry  was  found  lo  be  78.i^C'  The  horse-power  con- 
fomed  by  friction  was  only  5.2';  (pt-e  p.  i4t)). 
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are  best  placed  far  enough  apart  to  prevent  the  same  portioD 
of  the  pistOD-rod  from  passing  alternately  into  each  stuffing-box, 
because:  first,  as  the  piston-rod  is  apt  to  wear  differently  in 
the  two  stuffing-boxes,  it  becomes  difficult  to  keep  them  well 
packed  and  tight;  second,  the  steam  and  air  piston-rods  are 
often  in  separate  parts,  coupled  between  the  cylinders.  This  is 
conveiuent  in  dismantling  the  compressor  tor  repairs;  also, 
the  air  valves,  when  of  the  poppet  form  and  in  the  cylinder  head, 
are  more  accessible. 

Compressors  with  Compound  Steam  Cylinduv.  The  eco- 
nomic advantages  of  compounding  the  steam  end  are  greater 
than  in  ordinary  engines:  first,  because  the  conversion  of 
power  from  one  form  to  another  is  necessarily  attended  by  loss, 
and  should  be  conducted  as  efficiently  as  possible;  second, 
because,  as  shown  below,  air  compression  involves  unfavorable 
load  conditions.  A  steam  savijig  of,  say,  20%  may  be  readily 
attained  by  using  a  good  condenser,  thus  getting  the  full 
expansive  power  out  of  the  steam,  and  by  avoiding  loss  of  power 
due  to  imperfect  speed  regulation  and  consequent  blowing  off 
of  air  at  the  safety  valve. 

Stage  compressors.  It  is  now  recognized  that  even  for 
pressures  of  75-90  lbs,,  as  commonly  employed  for  machine 
drills,  a  saving  in  steam  consumption  can  be  realized  by  stage 
compression.  In  mountain  regions,  where  so  much  mining 
is  carried  on,  its  advantages  arc  still  greater  than  at  s?a-level 
(Chap.  XIII).  The  duplex  form,  with  both  steam  and  air  ends 
compounded,  exemplifies  the  highest  type.  There  is  no  material 
increase  in  the  number  of  moving  parts,  except  valves;  the 
greatest  range  of  steara  expansion  is  obtainable,  because  the 
work  done  in  the  air  cylinders  is  more  nearly  equalized,  and  the 
compressor  may  be  made  self-regulating  over  its  entire  range 
of  load.  Thermodynamically.  the  efficiency  of  stage  com- 
pression depends  largely  on  the  proper  use  of  water-jackets 
for  the  air  cylinders,  and  the  size  and  design  of  the  intercoolers. 
(Chap.  VI.) 

The  Operation  of  Steaa-driveQ  Compressors  involves  con- 
ditions which  do  not  obtain  in  ordinary  steam  engines  (see  Fig. 
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is).  At  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  the  air  in  front  of  the 
piston  is  approximately  at  atmospheric  pressure.  As  the  piston 
advances  the  pressure  at  first  increases  slowly,  and  then  very 
rapidly  to  its  maximum.  The  power  developed  in  the  steam 
cylinder,  when  working  as  usual  with  a  cutoff,  is  in  the  reverse 
order.  The  mitial  steam  ptessure  may  be  even  lower  than  the 
final  air  pressure,  though  the  mean  effective  pressure  in  the 
steam  cylinder  is  greater  than  the  mean  effective  in  the  air 
cylinder.  For  example,  with  an  initial  steam  pressure  of  60  lbs., 
air  may  be  compressed  to  80  lbs.  or  more.  This  b  due  to  the  use 
of  hea\-y  fly-wheels  and  reciprocating  parts,  which  store  up 
the  surplus  power  in  the  early  part  of  the  stroke,  and  give  it 
out  toward  the  end.    The  consequent  lack  of  smoothness  in  the 


Fig.  15. — Combined  .\it  and  Steam  Cards,  Straight-Line  Compi 


running  of  compressors  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  simple 
straight-line  type,  which,  when  the  air  in  the  receiver  is  at 
maximum,  often  comes  almost  to  a  standstill  and  barely  turns 
over  the  centers.  It  would  thus  appear  that  only  a  small  ratio 
of  expansion  in  the  steam  cjiinder  could  be  employed;  but  the 
difficulty  is  met  by  the  inertia  of  the  fly-wheels,  and  the  cylinders 
of  even  simple  compressors  can  be  proportioned  for  a  steam 
cutoff  at  i  to  i  stroke.  In  the  duplex  type,  power  and  resistance 
are  more  nearly  equalized,  the  most  favorable  distribution  being 
attained  in  cross-compound,  stage  compressors. 

Steam  Valves  are  of  a  number  of  forms:  plain  slide-valve, 
with  or  without  Meyer  adjustable  cutoff,  Corliss,  drop  valve, 
and  balanced  piston  valve. 

In  most  ample  straight-line  compressors  the  steam  cylinder 
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has  an  adjustable  cutoff  valve  (Fig,  i).  This  valve  (38)  is 
composed  of  two  parts  on  a  right-  and  left-hand  threaded  stem, 
and,  by  moving  on  top  of  the  slide  valve,  controls  ports  in  the 
latter  through  which  steam  is  admitted  to  the  main  ports.  It 
is  operated  by  a  separate  eccentric  on  the  fly-wheel  shaft,  and  by 
the  hand-wheel  (69),  outside  of  the  valve  chest,  may  be  regulated 
without  stopping  the  compressor,  according  to  the  varying 
receiver  pressure.  By  manipulating  this  valve  the  engineer  can 
prevent  the  compressor  from  stopping  on  a  dead  center,  not- 
withstanding variations  in  air  pressure  {see  also  Fig.  12). 

Ihe  Corliss  valve  is  used  by  a  number  of  makers,  chiefly  for 
large  engines,  both  straight-line  and  duplex,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  compressor  service  (Figs.  6,  7,  8  and  14).  The  double-ported 
steam  valves  in  Fig.  8  enable  the  compressor  to  run  at  a  higher 
speed. 

Piston  steam  valves  have  recently  been  adopted  by  the 
Ingersoll-Rand  Co,  for  its  straight-line  and  Imperial  "  XPV  " 
compressors  (Figs.  2,  3,  9,  10).  They  are  balanced,  of  the 
telescopic  type.  Their  accompanying  cutoff  valves,  one  for 
each  end  of  the  cylinder,  are  right-  and  left-hand  threaded 
on  the  cutoff  valve  stem,  which  telescopes  through  the  main 
valve  stem.  Steam  enters  the  interior  of  the  main  valve, 
and  passes  out  through  the  ports  near  the  ends,  being  exhausted 
by  the  ends  of  the  valve.  This  design  requires  only  two,  instead 
of  four,  ports,  thus  reducing  clearance  and  condensation  surface. 
The  main  valve  is  in  two  parts;  the  ends,  which  separate  live 
steam  from  the  exhaust,  are  cast  integral  with  each  half,  thus 
avoiding  the  need  for  steam-tight  joints  at  these  points.  As 
steam  exhausts  past  the  ends,  the  valve  covers  and  packing 
are  under  exhaust  pressure  only,  thus  decreasing  leakage, 
and  subjecting  to  low  temperatures  the  exterior  walls  of  the 
chest.  This  valve  is  well  suited  to  high  steam  pressures  and 
the  use  of  superheating. 

Drop  valves  are  adapted  to  large  compressors  working  with 
high  steam  pressure  and  superheat.  This  valve  is  a  double- 
ported  poppet,  lifted  by  a  cam  and  closed  by  a  spring.  It  is 
nearly  balanced,  and,  as  dash-pots  are  not  required,  the  ninning 
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!=peed  of  the  compressor  may  be  higher  than  for  Corliss  engines. 
Both  ports  and  steam  passages  are  large.  The  point  of  admis- 
sion to  the  high-pressure  valves  is  fixed,  but  an  increase  of  air 
pressure  beyond  the  predetermined  point  causes  an  earlier 
cutoff;  the  reverse  conditions,  a  later  cutoff.  The  low-pressure 
admis^on  valves  and  all  exhaust  valves  are  set  to  give  constant 
points  of  admission  and  cutoff. 

Proportions  of  Cylinders.  A  short  stroke  is  conducive  to 
economy  in  compression,  as  well  as  the  attainment  of  a  proper 
rotative  speed.  It  is  of  especial  importance  in  simple  straight- 
linv  compressors,  because  the  power  and  resistance  arc  then  more 
narly  equalized.  With  a  long  stroke  the  piston  would  travel 
sonr:  distance  under  an  increasing  resistance;  then,  after  the 
d'scharge  valves  open,  it  would  complete  its  stroke  under  a 
uniform  resistance,  while  adding  nothing  to  th;  amount  of 
ui:(ul  work.  But  the  loss  of  volumetric  capacity  <\u2  to  piston 
clearance  is  less  for  a  long  than  a  short  cylinder  of  the  same 
diameter.  In  single-stage,  slide-valve  compressors,  the  usual 
ratio  of  stroke  to  diameter  of  steam  cylinder  is  li  :  i  or  li  :  i. 
In  some  recent  designs,  the  stroke  and  diameter  are  nearly 
equal,  while  in  duplex  Corliss  compressors  are  found  such  \'aria- 
lions  in  the  proportions  of  steam  cylinders  as:  12X30  ins,, 
14X42  ins..  20X42  ins.,  and  30X60  ins. 

The  relative  diameters  of  the  air  and  steam  cylinders  de- 
pen-l  obviously  on  the  steam  pressure  carried  and  the  air  pressure 
t.i  bj  produced.  At  mines  there  is  usually  but  little  variation  in 
liu-se  conditions,  except  for  operating  compressed-air  locomo- 
tives fChap,  XXVI).  For  rock-drills,  the  air  pressure  is  gen- 
erally from  70-90  lbs.  The  applications  of  compressed  air  for 
manufacturing  purposes  have  so  multiplied  that  some  builders 
furnish  compressors  to  produco  pressures  of  from  lo-izo  lbs. 
per  sq.  in. 

Compressors  Driven  by  Gasolene  Engines  have  recently 
been  intr<xluced.  Fig.  16  shows  a  small  portable  outfit,  with 
the  compressor  short-bclteil  to  the  engine.  It  is  useful  for 
prospecting,  quarrying,  and  general  surface  rock  excavation. 
Figs.  17  and  iH  show  straight-iino  gasolene-driven  compressors. 
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At  the  Morning  Mine,  near  Mullaa,  Idaho,  is  a  large  water- 
driven  two-stage  compressor.  There  are  4  cylinders,  a  hi^- 
and  a  low-pressure  being  set  tandem  on  each  side  of  a  set  of  3 
Pelton  wheels,  mounted  on  the  crank -shaft.  A  large  volume  of 
water,  under  a  head  of  140  ft.,  is  delivered  through  8,000  ft.  of 
flume  and  400  ft.  of  pressure  pipe,  drivii^  two  1 2-f t,  wheels.  Two 
other  streams,  piped  respectively  ij  and  i  mile,  produce  heads 
of  1,140  and  1,420  ft.;  these  drive  a  33-ft.  Pelton  wheel,  placed  on 
the  crank -shaft  between  the  smaller  wheels.  The  central  wheel 
is  driven  by  separate  jets  from  the  high-pressure  Unes,  and  on 
account  of  their  difference  in  head,  the  diameter  of  this  wheel 
is  a  mean  between  the  diameters  theoretically  necessary  for 
obtaining  a  peripheral  velocity  properly  proportioned  to  each 
head.  The  actual  mean  peripheral  speed  is  8,000  ft.  per  minute. 
To  control  the  water  under  these  great  heads  (pressures,  about 
490  and  610  lbs.  per  sq.  in.),  slow-acting  gate  valves  are  provided, 
with  by-passes  for  starting  and  stopping.  For  stopping  the 
compressor  quickly  the  nozzles  can  be  deflected  clear  of  the 
wheel. 

Each  pair  of  cylinders  are  33^  and  18  ins.X42-in.  stroke; 
pbton  speed,  560  ft.  The  low-pressure  cylinders  compress  to 
about  30  lbs.,  the  high-pressure  to  90  lbs.  Inter-  and  after- 
coolers  are  placed  in  the  tail-race  of  the  smaller  wheels.  A 
positive  valve-motion  is  employed  for  both  inlet  and  discharge 
valves,  which  are  of  the  Corliss  tj-pe.  On  each  side,  parallel 
to  the  center  line  of  the  compressor  and  geared  to  the  crank- 
shaft, is  a  long  shaft,  geared  to  which  are  short  shafts  carrying 
the  valve  eccentrics.  As  the  discharge  valves  must  open  when 
tlic  pistons  are  moving  at  nearly  maximum  velocity  (800  ft, 
|)tr  min.),  an  auxiliary  dash-pot  allows  them  to  open  freely 
under  the  cyiindcr  pressure,  the  positive  eccentric  motion  closing 
thorn. 

Indicator  cards  show  this  compressor  to  be  highly  efficient. 
An  average  of  a  number  of  cards  gives  mean  pressures  of:  low- 
pressure  cylinder,  17.86  lbs.;  high-pressure,  41.14  lbs.;  com- 
bined, 30,46  lbs.  The  mean  theoretical  adiabatic  and  isothermal 
pressures,  corresponding  to  the  combined  mean  are,  respectively, 
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36.94  and  28.5  lbs.  During  the  tests  the  observed  temperatures 
were:  cooling  water,  38°;  air  at  discharge  from  low-pressure 
cylinder,  135°;  at  high-pressure  inlet,  46°;  high-pressure  dis- 
diarge,  140°;  on  leaving  the  after-cooler,  02°.  Mean  atmos- 
[dieric  temperature,  55°  and  of  the  cooling  water  38°. 

If  there  is  a  sufficient  volume  of  water,  impulse  wheels  may 
be  used  with  low  heads,  by  introducing  multiple  nozzles,  directed 
tangentially  at  two  or  more  points  of  the  periphery  of  the  wheel. 
To  prevent  water  from  splashing  over  the  compressor,  the  wheel 
is  enclosed  in  a  tight  wooden  or  iron  casing.  The  flow  of  water 
may  be  regulated  by  an  ordinary  gate  valve;  but  if  the  head  be 
great  a  special  slow-moving  gate  must  be  used  (as  noted  above), 
to  avoid  danger  of  rupturing  the  pressure  pipe  in  case  the  com- 
pressor is  suddenly  stopped.  Turbines  are  obviously  not  so 
well  adapted  for  operating  compressors  as  impulse  wheels. 

Nozzles  are  now  usually  of  the  "  needle  "  t>'pe  (Fig.  22). 
The  position  of  the  needle  is  adjusted  by  a  hand-wheel  and 
gearing  for  delivering  the  requisite  volume  of  water,  the  needle 
being  shaped  to  form  a  solid  stream  against  the  buckets  of  the 
wheel.  The  cut  shows  also  an  automatic  cutoff  governor, 
controlled  by  air  pressure  from  the  compressor  receiver.  An 
excess  of  receiver  pressiue,  admitted  to  the  small  cylinder  a, 
causes  arm  b  to  move  backward,  thus  raising  hood  c  in  front  cf 
the  nozzle  and  deflecting  the  water  to  the  tail  race,  instead 
of  allowing  it  to  impinge  on  the  wheel.  When  receiver  pressure 
returns  to  normal,  the  hood  automatically  moves  downward, 
out  of  line  of  the  jet.  This  regulates  the  speed  of  the  wheel 
(and  also  of  the  compressor),  but  does  not  economize  water 
consumption  by  checking  the  nozzle  flow.  To  save  water,  there 
are  several  devices  for  automatically  regulating  the  opening 
of  a  valve  in  the  pipe  from  penstock  to  nozzle,  and  so  adjusting 
the  stream  impinging  on  the  wheel. 

In  another  design,  the  nozzle  itself  is  deflected  out  of  line 
with  the  buckets  on  the  wheel. 

Belt-diiven  Compressors.  The  fly-wheel  is  replaced  by  a 
belt-wheel  with  a  heavy  rim  to  give  it  sufficient  weight.  Figs. 
23,  24  show  straight-line  and  duplex,  two-stage  compressors. 
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is  in  obtaining  cooling  water  of  good  quality  and  in  sufficient 
quantity.  Mine  water  usually  contains  enough  sediment  to 
foul  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  jackets  and  intercooler.  Also, 
the  heated  water  must  be  cooled  before  reuse;  for  example,  by 
pumjmg  it  through  a  worm  pipe  laid  in  the  sump.  Hence,  the 
volume  of  water  entering  and  pumped  from  the  sump  is  impor- 
tant. While  a  small  compressor  (of  say  300  cu.ft.  free  air  per 
min.)  might  be  successful  underground,  a  large  one  would  be 
out  of  the  question. 

Turbo-compressOTS.  Based  on  the  principle  of  his  steam 
turbine,  Parsons  deigned  a  type  of  low-pressure  compressor, 
useful  as  a  blowing  engine.  From  this,  Rateau  developed  the 
turbo-compressor,  now  built  by  the  WeslJnghouse  Electric  Co., 
Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  and  other  makers  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  They  satisfactorily  produce  pressures  suitable  for  mine 
service.  For  pressures  above  2  or  3  atmospheres,  the  com- 
pression is  done  in  stages,  the  number  of  impellers  per  stage 
depending  on  the  required  pressure.  Fig.  31  shows  a  2-stage 
turbo,  with  10  impellers  per  stage. 

The  rapid  rotation  of  the  impellers  (rarely  less  than  3,000 
R.P.M.)  imparts  to  the  air  a  velocity  of  300  ft.  or  more  per 
second.  The  velocity  at  which  the  air  issues  from  each  impeller 
is  converted  into  head,  or  pressure,  as  the  aJr  passes  into  the 
larger  passages  leading  to  the  ne.\t  impeller,  each  adding  an 
increment  of  pressure.  This  increment  is  normaUy  2-2J  lbs., 
sometimes  3-4  lbs.,  or  even  more. 

Water  jackets  arc  applied  to  the  spaces  between  the  impeller 
casings,  difTusers  and  passages.  In  the  first  impellers  of  the 
series,  where  the  pressure  is  low,  the  temperature  rises  rapidly, 
notwithstanding  the  jacketing;  but,  as  the  density  of  the  air 
increases,  cooling  becomes  more  effective,  and  the  total  isother- 
mal cfiicienc)-  is  good.  The  volume  of  cooling  water  required, 
at  70°  F..  is  roughly  165  gals,  per  min.  per  1,000  H.P.  Some 
engineers  estimate  3,000  gals,  per  hr.  per  1,000  cu.ft.  free  air 
compressed  per  min. 

Examples.  On  the  Rand,  South  Africa,  a  number  of  large 
turbos  arc  operated  by  the  Victoria  Falls  and  Transvaal  Pow^ 
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Co.    Power  is  transmitted  from  . 

central    stations    through    more  J 

than  i8  miles  of    piping  to  17  ^ 

mines.  Tbe  last  compressor  in- 
stalled has  a  capacity  of  58,800 
cu.ft.  free  air  per  min.  to  140^170 
Ihs.  gage,  requiring  12,000-13,000 
H.P.    It  is  driven   by  a  steam 

turbine  using  superheated  steam  ^ 

at  170  lbs.;  speed,  3,000  R.P.M.  J 

There  are  3  sets  of  impellers  (3  0 

stages),    llie  same  company  has  ^ 

12  4,000-H.P.  turbos  in    opera-  "I 

tioD,     each     delivering    20,000-  " 

23,000  cu.ft.  free  air  per  min.,  J 

compressed  to  135-170  lbs.,  and  „ 

driven  by  synchronous    motors.  J 

'nie>' are4-stage:  2  low-pressure,  ^ 

I     intermediate     and     i     high-  ^ 

pressure  cylinders;    speed,  3,000  S 

R.P,M.     Efficiency  (referred   to  o 

isothermal  compression),  67.5%. 

Fig.  31  shows  a  2-stagc  turbo, 
driven    by     a     steam     turbine; 

capacity,  7,500  cu.ft.  per  min.  to  ^ 

80  lbs.;    brake    H.P.,    1,480,  at  ^ 

4,000  R.P.M.     Each  stage  com-  .| 

prises    10    impellers,    similar    to  O 

those  in  Fig.  32  (for  details,  see 
Trans.  Instn.  Min.  Engs.,  Eng- 
land, Vol.  45). 

Another  turbo,  driven  at  4,200 
R.P.M.  by  a  i,ooo-H.P.  mixed- 
pressure  turbine,  compresses  4,400  I. 
cu.ft.   air  per  min.    to    99    lbs.                                           ^ 
Consumption  of   exhaust  steam                                          ^ 
(taken  at  15.6  lbs.  and  discharmd 
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ati.14  lb.)  was  7.98  lbs.  per  100  cu.ft.  free  air;  with  this  were 
used  5.05  lbs.  live  steam  at  85  lbs. 

The  &iial  tenqierature  for  a  delivery  pressure  of  85-115 
lbs,  is  say  i3o°-i7o°  F.,  depending  on  temperature  of  the  cooling 
water.  In  one  case,  with  cooling  water  at  50°  F.,  and  a  delivery 
pressure  of  120  lbs.,  the  final  temperature  was  136°  F. 

Turbos  compressing  5,000-12,000  cu.ft.  free  air  per  min-A 
to  85-1 20  lbs.  should  run  about  3,800  R.F.M. ;  smaller  machines, 
down  to  3,500  cu.ft.  at  70-85  lbs.,  1,750  cu.ft.  at  60  lbs.,  and 
600  cu.ft.  at  25  lbs.,  should  be  deigned  for  4,200-5,000  R.P.M. 
(G.  Blake  Walker,  Trans.  Instn.  Min.  Engs.,  England,  Vol.  44,  ^ 
^.  639-689). 


Fig.  3]. — Series  <rf  Impellets,  Westingbouse  Ttubo-Comprestor. 

Fig.  33  shows  results  of  tests  oii  the  turbo  at  the  New  Huck-  /\ 
nail  colliery,  England.    Turbos  exceeding  6,000  cu.ft.  free  air 
capacity  should  give  70-80%  efficiency  (referred  to  isothermal) ; 
between  3,000  and  6,000  cu.ft.,  65-70%  efficiency  at  full  load,  y 
and  under  50%  at  less  than  half  load. 

Field  of  Use.  An  important  use  for  ttu'lxMXtmpfessors 
is  in  furnishing  blast  for  smeltii^  furnaces,  Bessemer  converters, 
and  other  metallurgical  service;  air  pressure  being,  say,  5-35 
or  40  lbs.  The  chief  difference  between  blowers  and  hig^- 
pressure  turbos  is  in  the  number  of  impellers  and  provision  for 
dealing  with  the  heat  of  compression.  The  efficient  governors 
of  some  recent  turbos  give  a  nearly  constant  pressure,  even  with 
quite  wide  fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  air  used.  For  example, 
a  5,ooo-cu.ft.  Thomson-Houston  turbo,  running  normally  at 
4,600  R.P.M.,  showed  a  variation  of  only  2  or  3  lbs.  for  a  range 
in  output  from  1,500  to  6,000  cu.ft.  free  air  per  min, 
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In  point  of  first  cost,  it  is  generdly  not  advisable  to  use  turbos  A. 
for  capacities  smaller  than  2,200-2,500  cu.ft.  free  air  per  tnin., 
nor  for  pressures  exceeding  70-85  lbs.;    for  smaller  output  or   / 
higgler  {H^ssure,  reciprocating  compressors  are  best. 

N«n. — It  U  Dot  pncUcAble.  in  ■  book  that  is  noi  a  trade  publicatioa,  to  desoib*  all 


„         _         r, ,  ^  ,-4e  rcfiardiiifi  th*  d 

VIII.  ud  tX.  It  must  not  be  aailerstood  'b 
Ibc  oalr  rood  onct.  not  Chat  the  aathar.  by  01 
pRMOra.  dcairei  to  diicrimiiute  against  those 
pean  compreaeon.  including  mAuy  excellent  id 
«m*  to  toe  Tatv*  motiooi  of  loine  of  them  v 


I     ! 

{   I 


OstiBt.  Cibto  Feel  per  Mlauu  or  Free  All,  at  90  Incba  Sarometcr  anil  90>alir 

Fic  3j.— Re»ult«  of  Test  of  British-WesUnghouse  Rateau  MUed-Pressure  Tur- 
biac  and  Air  Compressor.  Speed,  4,000  R.P.M.;  output,  7,500  cu.ft.  free 
■it  per  min.,  at  So  lbs.  gage.  Test  made  by  W.  F.  Mylan  (Trans.  lustn. 
Um.  Engs.,  England,  Vol.  45,  i^.  345-364). 

Following  is  a  detailed  classification  of  the  compressor 
[Hactice  of  the  IngersoU-Rand  Co.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
note  regarding  the  two-stage,  straight-line  compressors  of  this 
make.  Several  other  builders  (for  example,  the  Sullivan 
Machinery  Co.  and  the  Norwalk  Iron  Works  Co.)  furnish  two- 
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stage,    straight-line    compressors    for    the    ordinary    pressures 
used  for  rock-drills,  pumps,  etc. 


STEAM  DRIVEN 
double  f  ?*" 

^oTM.THO-itigc.  itnight-line  con 


o  iteara  engine. 


>  Diicct-cooDCCtad  to  Mmd)  engine. 


Sinflle-iUge. 

Two-n»ge. 


POWER  DRIVEN 


Duplei  ilngle-nige. 
BOfle-utiot.  portable. 

]" 

r  ihort  belt  drive. 

f  Po 

r  long  belt  drive. 

(Ctiiig. 

Fo 

T  ihort  belt  drive. 

J°. 

r  chain  drive. 

Note.— Two-Race  comprt 

of  thia  type  an 

preoure  work  only. 

Singie-nage.  double. 

f  Fo 

f  ahott  bdt  drive. 

•cling,  portable. 

\  Fo 

r  chain  drive. 

an  built  for  Ugb- 


For  lon«  belt  drive. 
Direct-connected  to  decide  in 
■aaDlana.  gai.  or  eU  enciiM 


The  following  alphabetical  list,  while  incomplete,  comprises 
the  names  of  most  of  the  American  compressor-builders. 


AUie-ChoInen  Man 


Clayton  Air  C 
Compreued  Ai 
IngcnoU-Rand 
Laldlaw-Dunn 


Nordberg  Manufacturing  C 
Norwalk  Iron  Worka  Co. 
Rii  Compnuor  and  Drill  C 


Wonhiagton  Pump  and  Hechlne  Co. 
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CHAPTER  m 

THE  COMPRESSION  OF  AIR 

In  &e  producdon  and  use  of  compressed  air  occur  serious  \ 
ksses,  which  to  a  large  extent  are  unavoidable.  Even  in  the 
best  compressors  the  efficiency,  or  ratio  of  the  force  stored  up 
in  the  compressed  air  to  the  work  expended  in  compressing  it, 
rarely  exceeds  75%  and  often  falls  below  5o%.  To  understand 
the  causes  of  these  losses  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  principles 
of  air  compression.  This  study  is  advisable,  also,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  a  description  of  the  air  end  of  the  compressor.  Several 
definitions  follow: 

"  Vnt  air  "  is  air  at  normal  atmospheric  pressure,  as  taken 
into  the  compressor  cylinder.  But  since  atmospheric  pressure 
varies  with  the  altitude  above  sea-level,  and  with  the  barometric' 
reading  at  any  particular  time  or  place,  the  expression  *'  free 
air  "  has  no  precise  signification,  with  respect  to  the  pressure, 
volume,  and  temperature  of  the  air.  At  sea-level  it  is  in  reality 
"compressed  air,"  at  the  normal  atmospheric  pressure  of  14.7 
lbs.  per  sq.  in.  As  commonly  employed  the  term  means  air  at 
sea-level  pressure,  and  at  a  temperature  of  60°  F. 

The  absolute  pressure  of  air  is  measured  from  zero,  knd  is 
equal  to  the  assimied  (or  observed)  atmospheric  pressure  plus 
gage  pressure;  ordinary  gages  register  pressures  in  lbs.  per 
sq.  in.  above  atmospheric  pressure. 

Absolute  temperature  is  the  temperature  as  measured  from 
the  "  absolute  zero  "  point,  which  is  491.4°  F.  below  the  freezing- 
point  of  water,  or  say  459°  below  zero  F.  Thus  60°  F.  of  thermo- 
metric  temperature  is  equivalent  to  an  absolute  temperature  of 
4S9°+6o''-si9''  F. 

Two  fundamental  laws  govern  the  behavior  of  a  perfect  gas 
when  undergoing  compression,   which  for  practical  purposes 
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apply  also  to  atmospheric  air.  In  discussing  the  problems  of 
air  compression,  all  the  relations  between  volume,  pressure, 
and  temperature  may  be  expressed  in  accordance  with  these 
laws.  The  first  law  (Boyle's)  is:  At  constant  temperature 
the  volume  occupied  by  a  given  weight  of  air  varies  inversely 
as  the  pressure.    This  is  expressed  by: 

P'    V 
PV  =  P'V'=constant;  or  n=y}>   «>  which 

V  =  volume  of  the  given  weight  of  air  (or  gas)  at  the  freezing- 
point  and  at  a  pressure  P  (V  usually  being  taken  as  the  volume 
in  cu.ft.  occupied  by  i  lb.  of  air);  V"=volume  of  the  same 
weight  of  air  at  the  same  temperature  and  at  any  pressure  P' 
(the  pressures  being  absolute  pressures). 

For  example,  to  compress  a  quantity  of  atmo^heric  air  at 
constant  temperature  to  0.147  of  its  original  volume  (atmos- 
pheric pressure  being  14.7  lbs.),  requires  a  pressure  of  roo  lbs. 
per  sq.  in.;  when  compressed  to  0.074  of  its  original  volume,  the 
pressure  required  is  200  lbs,,  and  so  on. 


Table  I— 

CD.  K.  Claek) 

J 

Temper*-         » 

eiHht  of 

Vo,„™eo, 

Tempera- 

Wright  of 

Volume  «t 

Cu.ft.  in 

1  Lb.  in 

I  Cii.[C,  in 

1  Lb.  la 

Des.  i-. 

Cu.[t. 

D^?P, 

Ctufl, 

0 

0863 

I..SS2 

110 

-0607 

>4,34S 

10 

0845 

11.834 

120 

068s 

»4.S96 

JO 

o8j7 

12.08s 

130 

0674 

14.847 

30 

0811 

1 2.336 

140 

0661 

«S-ofl8 

31 

0807 

.2,386 

'SO 

0651 

IS.350 

40 

»7M 

12.587 

160 

0641 

15.601 

S» 

0779 

12.838 

170 

0631 

IS.8S» 

60 

0764 

I3.">89 

180 

0621 

16.103 

63 

0761 

■3  '4' 

190 

0611 

'6-354 

70 

0750 

13.340 

200 

0601 

16.60s 

80 

0736 

13,392 

210 

OS93 

16.856 

QO 

07JJ 

'3843 

111 

0S91 

.6.907 

100 

0710 

14,094 

Table  I  shows  the  weight  and  volume  of  dry  air,  at  tem- 
peratures from  o°-2i2''  F.,  and  at  atmospheric  pressure. 
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IV  productioD  and  use  of  compressed  air  are  not  governed 
solely  by  Boyle's  law.  During  compression  heat  is  generated, 
lod  when  the  air  is  allowed  to  re-expand  to  its  original  volimie 
this  heat  is  taken  up.  If  there  b  no  transference  of  heat,  the 
intonal  work,  mamfested  by  the  increase  of  temperature,  is 
independent  of  the  time  occupied  by  compression.  This  con- 
dition is  expressed  by  the  second  law,  that  of  Charles  and  Gay- 
LiBsac:  When  under  constant  pressure,  the  volume  of  a  gas 
opands  or  contracts  for  each  degree  rise  or  fall  of  temperature, 
fnxn  freezing  to  boiling,  by  a  constant  fraction  of  the  volinne 
which  is  occupied  at  the  freezing-point.  Stated  in  another  way, 
the  volume  of  a  gas  under  constant  pressure  is  nearly  pro- 
pcHtional  to  the  absolute  temperature.  The  equation  may  be 
written:  V'  =  V(i-ftif°).  The  complete  relations  between  pres- 
sure, vcdume,  and  temperature  are  expressed  by  the  equation: 
yV'^V^it+af),  in  which  P'  and  V"  represent  the  pressure 
and  vdume  of  a  given  weight  of  aii  (or  gas)  at  f  F.  above  the 
g-point,  V  is  the  volume  of  the  same  quantity  at  the 
g-point,  and  a  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  air,  which  is 
[tactically  constant  and  is  very  nearly  -fhr  on  the  Fahrenheit 
scale.  Hence,  for  a  rise  in  temperature  of  i°  ¥.,  the  volume  of 
air  increases  by  j-Jr  of  the  volume  occupied  at  the  freezing-point, 
under  the  same  pressure  (491°  F.  being  the  absolute  temperature 
bekiw  freeang). 

The  practical  application  of  this  law  is  that  the  heat  generated 
reacts  upon  the  air  under  compression,  and  increases  the  pressure 
doe  merely  to  the  reduction  in  volume.  By  cooling  the  com- 
pressed air  to  its  original  temperature  the  pressure  would  be 
reduced  to  the  normal  amount,  according  to  the  first  law.  That 
is,  the  heat  produced  by  compressing  a  gi\en  volume  of  air 
comspoods  in  degree  to  the  cold  resulting  from  the  re-expansion 
of  the  same  quantity  of  air  to  its  original  volume  and 
picaEEiire. 

Two  other  statements  may  be  deduced  from  what  precedes: 
1.  Undo-  constant  pressure  the  volume  of  air  varies  directly  as 
the  absolute  temperature;  2.  The  volume  being  constant,  the 
absolute  pressure  varies  directly  as  the  absolute  temperature. 
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The  first  of  these  statements  is  expressed  thus: 

V  V 

—  =  -7=  constant, 

in  which  t  and  t'  are    absolute  temperatures;    whence,  from 
Boyle's  law: 

V  V 

P  —  =  P  -7-  =  constant. 


For  convenience,  this  constant  is  commonly  denoted  by  R,  and 

PV 
the  general  equation  is  written  PV  =  Rt,  or  — -  =  R. 

The  valu?  of  R  is  found  as  follows:  Since  for  a  given  weight  of 
gas  or  air  the  density,  D,  is  inversely  proportionate  to  the  voltmie, 

V  =  — T ,  .08073  beii^  the  weight  in  lbs.  of  i  cu.ft.  of  dry  air, 

.08073 

at  sea-level  pressure  (14.7  lbs.)  and  $2°  F.  The  normal  atmos- 
pheric pressure  per  sq.  ft.  =  i4.7Xr44=2,ii6.8  lbs  If,  there- 
fore, I  cu.ft.  be  expanded  by  the  application  of  heat  to  a  vol' 
ume  of  2  cu.ft.,  the  work  done  against  atmospheric  pressure, 

per  lb.  of  air,  will  be r^ =  26,220  ft.  lbs.     To  double  the 

*"  .08073 

volume,  according  to  Boyle's  law,  would  require  the  expenditure 

of  491.4°  F.  of  heat;  whence,  in  raising  the  temperature  1°  F., 

the  external  work  done  by  expansion  is: 

PV     26220 

The  heat  generated  during  compression  and  correqx>nding  to 
different  pressures  is  shown  in  Table  II,  the  volume  at  normal 
atmospheric  pressure  being  i ,  at  a  temperature  of  60°  F.  This 
table  shows  that  the  rale  of  increase  of  temperature  is  not 
uniform,  but  diminishes  as  the  pressure  rises.  Thus,  from 
I  to  2  atmospheres  the  increase  is  115.8°;  from  2  to  3,  79.3"; 
from  3  to  4  atmospheres,  62.3°,  etc.     The  quantity  of  heat 
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I  during  compression  may  be  calculated  by  the  fol- 
lowiiig  fonnula: 

_     RX(    -^       ,     V'  .      ,  .  , 
Q  =  ^— XNap.  log.^-,  in  which 

Q>qiiantity  of  heat  in  thermal  units; 

R» constant  =  96.03 7  (French  unit)  or  53.37  (English  imit); 

^'absolute  final  temperature  in  degrees,  corresponding  to 

V  (centigrade  scale  for  French  and  Fahrenheit  for  English  units) ; 

J-value  of  one  thermal  unit  =  i400  ft.  lbs.  (or  778  ft,  lbs. 
if  Engli^  units  be  used) ; 

V  and  V'  =  volumes  of  air,  cu.ft.,  at  beginning  and  end  of 


Pn-onin 

"Hkstr 

Volamoin 

Ai«,a™. 

butic  Compres- 

xTft>.  ™iT 

1,00 

14.70 

I.OOO 

60.0 

00.0 

'S 

18 

37 

0 

854 

94.8 

34 

8 

so 

23 

05 

0 

750 

114.9 

64 

9 

00 

ag 

40 

0 

612 

■  7S.8 

lis 

SO 

36 

70 

0 

512 

2.83 

1S8 

00 

44 

10 

0 

459 

255' 

19s 

so 

SI 

40 

0 

411 

287.8 

227 

m 

S8 

So 

0 

374 

3>7.4 

157 

00 

73 

SO 

0 

3:9 

369,4 

309 

DO 

8S 

JO 

0 

iSi 

414. S 

3S4 

00 

102 

90 

0 

152- 

4545 

394 

00 

"7 

60 

0 

J»9 

4*0.6 

430 

00 

"3S 

30 

0 

2:1 

5^3  7 
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As  the  rise  in  temperature  due  to  compression  is  proportional 
to  the  ratio  of  the  final  absolute  pressure  to  the  initial  absolute 
pressure,  the  quantity  of  heat  generated  during  compression  to 
any  given  pressure,  and  the  consequent  work  done,  is  greater  at 
high  altitudes  than  at  sea-level. 
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The  above  conclusions  are  illustrated  by  the  diagram,  Fig. 
34.  •  It  is,  in  reality,  two  diagrams,  combined  to  save  space. 
First,  beginning  at  at  the  lower  left-hand  comer,  and  curving  up- 


TemperUun,  EUk. 


ward,  are  the  adiabatic  and  isothermal  compresdon  lines. 
Their  intersections  with  the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  give 
the  volumes  of  the  unit  of  air  when  subjected  to  any  given 

•  Taken  from  "  Compressed  Air  Production,"  by  W,  L.  Saimdere,  aevenl  slight 
having  been  mode  in  the  adiabatic  and  isothermal  lines. 
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pressure,  by  reading  the  figures  at  the  top,  and  right-  or  left- 
hud  margin  of  the  diagram.  The  initial  volume  is  ttiken  as  i, 
and  the  spaces  between  the  vertical  lines  arc  tach  one-tenih. 
The  resulting  volume  is  independent  of  the  initial  temperature 
of  the  air.  The  corresponding  pressure  may  be  read  in  terms 
of  dther  gage  or  atmospheric  pressure.  Second,  beginning  at 
the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  diagram,  and  rising  toward 
the  left,  are  the  lines  of  temperature,  the  assumed  initial  tem- 
peratures being  o",  60°  and  100°  F.  The  temperature  cor- 
responding to  any  given  pressure  is  read  on  the  lower  margin. 
It  should  be  observed  that  these  temperature  curves  are  those  of 
adiabatic  compression. 

It  foUows  from  the  above  that  if  the  temperatuie  of  the  air 
rises  during  compression  an  increase  of  work  ensues. 

botiiermal  and  Adiabatic  Compiessioii.  In  accordance  with 
the  laws  already  stated,  air  may  be  compressed  in  two  ways: 
Isothermal  Compression. — The  temperature  b  kept  constant 
during  compression,  the  heat  generated  being  abstracted  as  fast 
as  it  is  produced.  In  this  case  the  pressure  of  the  air  varies 
according  to  the  equation  PV  =  P'V',  and  the  compression 
curve  of  an  indicator  diagram  is  an  iiothermal  curve. 

Adiabatic  Compression. — The  temperature  may  be  allowed 
to  rise  unchecked  during  the  period  of  compression,  as  it  will 
when  there  is  no  transference  of  heat  by  radiation  or  cooling 
devices.  The  rise  in  temperature  increases  the  pressure  due 
to  reduction  of  volume  only.    Thus,  the  pressure  rises  faster 

P'  V 

than  the  volume  diminishes,  and  p-  becomes  greater  than  —f. 

This  relation  is  determined  by  considering  the  specific  heats 
of  air  at  constant  pressure  and  at  constant  volume.  The 
specific  heat  of  any  gas  or  vapor  at  constant  pressure,  C,,  is  the 
quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  i  lb.  of 
the  gas  1°  F.,  the  pressure  being  unchanged.  The  specific 
beat  at  constant  volume,  C,  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  gas  1°  F.,  the  volume  being 
tmdianged.  Regnault  foimd  that  for  air  0^  =  0.2375  and 
Ct~o.i6S9.  •  C,  is  the  greater,  because  external  work  b  done 
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during  a  change  of  temperature,  if  the  pressure  be  constant 
and  the  air  free  to  expand;  under  constant  volume,  no  work 
is  done  upon  external  resistances.  When,  as  in  adiabatic  com- 
pression the  heat  generated  reacts  on  the  air  luider  compres- 

siou  and  increases  the  value  of  7^,  to  maintain  the  equation 

V 

TT7  must  be  increased  by  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  external 

work  performed.  Ihe  specifi<;  heats  may  be  expressed  in  heat 
units,  as  above;  or,  by  multiplying  them  by  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  a  heat  unit  (778  ft.-lbs,  =J),  they  are  given  in 
terms  of  ft.'lbs.  and  are  then  denoted  by  K;  that  is, 

JC,  =  K,  andJC%=K,. 

Since  Kp  =  CpX778  =  i84.77,  and  £,  =  0x778  =  1314: 


K. 


;  .406. 


This  ratio  is  commonly  denoted  by  n,  and  is  the  exponent  of  the 

V  P' 

power  to  which  ^7;  must  be  raised  to  make  it  equal  to  =-♦; 

n  may  also  be  expressed  as  equal  to  the  ratios  of  the  specific 
heats  at  constant  pressure  and  volume: 

^1-    02,375  , 

TT  =  — i,,  -  =  1 .  406  =  n. 
C,     0.1689 

The  general  equation  for  adiabatic  compression  is  therefore: 

P'     /v\  —  '*'* 
PV-P'V-  o,  ^.{^) 

Work  of  Compressors  without  Clearance.  Isothermal  Com- 
pression. Thf  work  done  by  a  compresso'  without  clearance, 
and  using  isothermal  compression,  is  represented  by  the  area 

*  A  stali'mcnt  of  the  proof  of  this  deduction  is  unnecessary  here;  it  b  giveD  in 
sei'tral  Ijooks  on  Thcniiod)naniics,  for  example,  in  I'l'rry's  work  on  the  Stam 
Engine,  p.  .i.vt. 
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under  the  compression  curve  (Fig.  35;.  Let  AB  be  an  isother- 
nul  curve,  AD  representing  any  volume  V  of  free  air,  and  BC 
the  volume  V,  to  which  this  quantity  of  air  is  compressed; 
thecotre^nding  absolute  pressures  being  respectively  P  and  P*. 
TTie  curve  is  an  equilateral  hyperbola,  and  the  work  W  (repre- 
sented by  thearea  ABCD)  =  Wi+W2-W3,  in  which 

Wi  -area  under  AB  -  jPrfV. 

Wa'area  under  BC  =  P'V',  representing  the  work  ol 
expelling  the  air  from  the  cylinder. 

W»— areaunder  DA-PV,  representing  the  negative 
work  done  by  atmospheric  pressure  an  the 
suction  or  intake  side  of  the  piston. 


c 

B          e        Now:   VtBCotEC, 

— V- -^A       \       preuiDD  muoiiicniial 

■ 

^ 

^^^^s,,,^ 

.; 

' "                              1       „ 

FlO,  35. — Reference  Diagram. 

Since  PV  —  PV,  Wa  and  W3  cancel,  so  that  the  algebraic  sum  of 

W=W,+W2-W3=JPt/V (0 

P'V 
To  integrate  f^*'"  expression,  substitute  for  P  its  equivalent  —rp- : 

totegratjng:        W-P^^'XNap.  log.  Q-j' (j) 

•  The  Naperian  or  hyperbolk  logarithm  of  a  number,  generally  written  "  log,." 
ii  obtained  by  multiplying  the  common  logarithm  by  the  constant  2.302S5. 
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The  equation  may  also  be  written: 

W  =  PVlog.(|^) (3) 

a  fonn  convenient  for  use  in  making  air  compressor  calculations. 
When  expressed  in  ft.-lbs.  (by  putting  V  in  terms  of  cu.ft., 
and  P,P'  in  lbs.  per  sq.  in.) : 

W-.44PVlog.(0 (4) 

which  is  the  general  equation  for  the  work  of  compressors  oper- 
ating isothermaliy  and  without  clearance. 

Work  of  Compressors  without  Clearance.  Adlabatic  Com- 
pressioii.  Referring  to  Fig.  35,  the  line  AD  represents  the 
initial  volume,  V,  of  air  at  normal  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
the  line  EC  the  final  volume  V,  to  which  the  same  quantity 
of  air  is  compressed;  that  is,  V  is  the  volume  after  the  com- 
pression part  of  the  stroke  is  completed  and  before  delivery 
begins.  In  undergoing  this  change  of  volume,  the  pressure 
increases  from  P  to  P',  and  the  resulting  compression  line  AE 
is  an  adiabatic  curve,  following  the  law: 

r* 

•  <s) 

The  total  work  done  in  the  compressing  cylinder  is: 

W-CW.+Wj-Wa) (6) 

in  which: 

Wi  =  the  work  of  compression. 

W3  =  work  required  to  force  the  compressed  air  out  of  the 
cylinder,  into  the  receiver. 

W3  =  work  done  by  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  suction  side 
of  the  piston,  while  the  inlet  air  is  entering  the  cylinder. 

First— The  work  Wi,  in  ft.-lbs.,  is: 

W.=j7i44P<A^ 
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Sabstitutii^  the  value  of  P,  now  expressed  in  lbs.  per  sq.iii., 
(nan  equation  (5): 

w.-.«jC^ (r) 

btcgrating  between  tbe  limits  V  and  V : 

.-.    J (« 

Dividing  the  second  member  of  the  equation  by  (—1}  and  sub- 
stituting for  C  its  value  PV": 

=^[v^-] ■'»> 

P*     V"     V      /P'\- 
But, since  n'~\pi'  v'~\P^/"'  '''"*^j  raised  to  the»  — i  power, 

gives: 

V<-i)      /p'\!l:i.' 

^rs^)  =  ^pj  " (") 

Substituting  this  value  in  (10) : 

w.-=^1(IF-] <"' 

Second. — The  work  Wa,  of  expelling  the  air  from  the  cylinder, 

=  i44P'V' (13) 

V  P'    /V\" 

Multiplying  by  tt  both  members  of  the  expression,  p~\yi]  '■ 

P'V     /V\"-'  ,  /V\"-* 

Jy-(V')      ;  whence,  P'V'  =  Pv(y7)      . 

But. 

^  =  (|)TaDd  (^)"  '  =  (!)-;  hence 

/P'\5^' 
PV  =  PV(  ,7!  "  ;  which,  substituted  in  equation  (13),  gives: 

W2  =  I44P'V'=144PV(|')'^  ....     (14) 
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Third. — The  work  W3,  done  by  atmo^hetic  pressure  on  the 
back  of  the  piston,  -144PV (15) 

Taking  the  algebraic  sum  of  Wi,  W2  and  Ws,  from  equations 
(12),  (14)  and  (15),  and  substituting  in  equation  (6): 


i„^[(r-]-v©- 


W-I44|,P7[(^pj  •  -iJ+PVl 
whence,  by  reducing  to  a  common  denominator: 

'""'■"'-,]+(„-,).pv(?;)"-^-(« 


PVl; 


PV 


W.I44- 


•l)PV 


and  cancelling: 


W. 


sifKI')-- 


(16) 


which  is  the  general  expression  for  the  work  of  single-stage  com- 
pressors, with  adiabatic  compression,  and  when  clearance  is  zero. 
The  relations  between  the  two  conditions  of  compression  are 
represented  graphicaUy  by  Fig.  36.    By  laying  off  to  scale  the 


Fic.  36. 

volumes  of  air  on  the  horizontal  line  of  the  diagram,  the  corre- 
sponding pressures  at  different  points  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston 
are  measured  on  the  verticals.  The  adiabatic  curve  rises 
more  rapidly  than  the  isothermal,  meaning  that  more  woik  is 
expended.  Perfect  isothermal  compression  is  unattainable. 
It  is  only  approximated  even  with  the  best  cooling  arrangements, 
and  running  the  compressor  at  a  very  slow  speed.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  air  compressed  adiabatically  could  be  kqxt  hot 
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tmtfl  used,  the  loss  of  the  additional  work  wlucb  was  expended 
in  compres^ng  it  would  be  prevented.  But  neither  can  this 
be  d<Hie.  The  air  is  usually  conveyed  considerable  distances 
hdoK  it  is  used,  and  radiation  from  the  pipes  soon  reduces  the 
jOTssure  to  that  corresponding  with  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
tounding  atmosphere.  In  practice,  a  combination  of  the  two 
theoretical  modes  of  compression  is  employed,  the  net  result 
depending  upon  the  degree  of  perfection  of  the  compressor 
and  of  the  cooling  arrangements.  When  compressing  in  a 
single  cylinder  to  60  or  So  lbs.,  and  a  piston  speed  not  exceeding 
300  ft.  per  min.,  it  is  probable  that  about  one-half  of  the  total 
posoble  cooling  is  all  that  may  be  expected.*  The  aim  is  to 
begin  compres^on  with  the  air  at  a  low  initial  temperature, 
and  to  bring  the  compression  line  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
isothennal  line.  The  air  must  be  cooled  thoroughly  during 
compression  and  before  it  leaves  the  c>'linder;  any  subsequent 
cooling,  in  the  receiver  or  in  the  air  main,  entails  loss. 

In  ordinary  practice  the  abstraction  of  heat  during  com- 
[Kes^on  b  very  imperfect.  Some  distance  must  be  traversed 
by  the  compressing  piston  before  there  is  any  considerable  rise 
in  temperature,  and  until  the  temperature  docs  rise  no  cooling 
can  be  effected.  The  abstraction  of  heat  docs  not  begin  at  the 
beginning  of  the  stroke.  The  temperatures  of  the  intake  air 
and  of  the  cooling  water  are  likely  to  be  ncarlj-  the  same,  so  that 
all  the  possible  reduction  of  temperature  in  any  one  cylinderful 
of  air  must  take  place  in  a  period  of  time  less  than  that  occupied 
in  making  the  stroke.  In  modern  dry  compressors'  of  fairly 
large  size,  and  running  at  full  working  speed,  the  compression 
Bne  is  usually  much  nearer  the  adiabatic  than  the  isothermal 
curve,  and  often  follows  the  adiabatic  cur\'e  quite  closely. 
The  heat  produced  by  compression  may  be  absorbed: 

1.  By  introducing  cold  water  into  the  air  cylinder. 

2.  By  cooling  the  cylinder  from  without,  enveloping  it  in  a 
cdd-water  jacket. 

Machines  of  the  first  class  are  known  as  "  wet  compressors  "; 
those  of  the  sea)nd,  "  dry  compressors." 

•  Frank  Richards,  "  Compressed  Air,"  p.  66. 
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P'     /V\" 
n  in  the  equation  p'^l  y;)  -    I"  purely  adiabatic 

compression,  k  =  i.4o6;  in  ordinary  single-cylinder  dry  com- 
pressors, «  is  roughly  1.3,  while  in  the  best  single-stage  wet 
compressors  (with  spray  injection)  n  becomes  1.2  to  1.25.  In 
the  poorest  forms  of  compressor  the  value  n^i^  is  closely 
aK>roached.  For  large,  well-designed  stage  compressors  and 
efficient  intercooting,  «,  referred  to  the  combined  indicator 
cards  (Fig.  39),  may  be  as  small  as  1.15. 

Work  of  Two-stage  Coii^)ress<ns,  without  Clearance.  The 
air  is  brought  up  to  a  certain  pressure  in  one  cylinder;  passes 
to  an  intercooler,  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  reduced, 
and  finally  enters  a  second  cylinder,  where  the  compression  is 
carried  to  the  desired  terminal  pressure.  The  cylinder  ratio 
is  such  that  the  work  is  equally  divided  between  the  cylinders, 
but  changes  of  conditions  of  operation  other  than  those  con- 
templated may  destroy  this  equality.  In  the  following  dis- 
cussion* it  is  assumed  that  the  same  quantity  of  work  is  done 
in  both  stages. 

An  inspection  of  the  diagram,  Fig.  37,  shows  that  there  must 
be  some  best  intermediate  receiver  pressure,  for  which  the  total 
work  of  compression  will  be  a  minimum.  For,  if  this  receiver 
pressure  approach  either  P  or  P"  (corresponding  respectively  to 
the  points  B  and  G  on  the  compression  curve),  then  would  the 
compression  approach  single-stage  work  and  the  entire  com- 
pression line  would  lie  along  BCG.  But,  with  an  intercooling 
receiver  at  any  intermediate  point,  the  broken  line  BCDE  is 
followed,  the  saving  in  work  over  single-stage  compression  being 
represented  by  the  area  CDEG. 

The  net  work  of  the  compressor,  W,  represented  by  the  area 
ABCDEF,  is  equal  to  the  work  of  area  ABCH  of  the  first 
stage  plus  the  work  of  area  HDEF  of  the  second  stage,  or  W  = 
Wi-I-Wj.    Let  the  condition  of  perfect  intercooling  be  assumed; 

*  I  desre  here  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  as»stance  of  Dr.  Charles  £,  Lucke, 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Engmeering  in  Columbia  University,  who  kindly  gave  me 
the  use  of  his  original  notes  on  the  method  of  analysis  employed  in  this  discussion 
of  the  theory  of  stage  compresdon  and  the  effect  of  clearance  in  the  different  work 
(ycles  of  adiabatic  compresuoo. 
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thit  ti,  the  hot  air  discharged  from  the  first  cylinder  is  cooled 
in  the  intermediate  receiver  to  the  initial  temperature  of  the 
intake  air.  The  woik  cycle  in  each  cylinder  is  the  same  as  that 
of  SDgJe-stage  adiabatic  compression,  as  expressed  by  equation 
(i6),  but  with  two  additional  symbols  for  pressures  and  volumes. 


'■^ 

r'-' 

\^ 

1 . 

Fto.  37- 


'Reference   Diagram,  Two-Stage  Compressor,  with  no  Cleannce  and 
Perfect  IntercooUng. 


Let  AB  =  V  =initial  volume  of  free  air  in  first  cylinder; 

HD=V"  =  initial  volume  of  air  in  second  cylinder; 

OA  =  P   =initial  absolute  pressure  (atmospheric  pressure); 

OH— P*  —terminal  absolute  pressure  in  first  cylinder, 
assumed  to  be  also  the  intermediate  receiver 
pressure  and  therefore  the  initial  pressure  in 
the  second  cylinder; 

OF — P"  *  terminal  absolute  pressure  in  second  cylinder. 


Hence: 


(17) 


W,-^[(|')"-'-i]   .     .    .firststage 

Wa- — ^llp^/      ~M-  ■  second  stage 
But,  assuming  the  intercooling  to  be  perfect,  PV  =  P'V",  whence: 

w-^:[(r-(F)--'] (-« 
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Since  the  best  receiver  pressure,  P',  is  Uiat  for  wiiich  W  is  a  mini- 
mum, by  differentiating  and  placing  tiie  Urst  differential  coefii- 

<fW 
aent^-o: 

-i(P')"^"'    »-.    (P")^   I 


P  ■  (P')  ■       J 

Whence:  ,i~™ jl^i 

p—       (p'j^ 

or  (P')~"*~^  =(??")'"  ,  from  which  P'  =  VpP",  an  expression    " 
for  the  best  receiver  pressure. 
Dividing  both  terms  by  P: 

p'  (Pxp")''  /p"y' 

/p"\H         p"         p" 
But,  (-p-)    =^ — ;;=7.'-    Substituting  these  values  in  equa- 
tion (i8),  remembering  that  P'  V"  =  PV  and  expressing  the  work 
inft.-lbs.:  V|'     ''  ^^^ 

w='^:"p'|(?-T--]  ■  ■  ■  ■  (.') 

which  is  the  equation  for  two-stage  compressor  work,  in  terms 
of  the  initial  volume  and  initial  and  terminal  pressures,  with 
perfect  intcrcoolin(r  and  best  receiver  pressure. 

By  a  method  similar  to  the  above,  the  expression  for  the  work 
of  three-stage  compression  may  also  be  deduced: 

w=^«P^[(9"" -]■■■■(-) 

in  which  P'"  is  the  terminal  pressure  in  the  last,  or  high-pressure, 
cylinder. 

Effect  of  Clearance  tn  the  Compressing  Cylinder,  In  the  pre- 
ceding pages  expressions  are  deduced  fur  the  work  of  compression 
with  no  allowance  for  the  clearance  \ulume  of  the  cylinder. 
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From  a  mechanical  engineering  and  structural  point  of  view, 
the  question  of  piston  clearance  is  taken  up  in  Chapter  VII. 
It  is  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  cycles  of  operation  of  single- 
stage  and  two-stage  compres^on  with  clearance.  While  the 
work  done  per  unit  of  air  b  the  same  as  that  shown  by  the  general 
equations  for  isothermal  and  adiabatic  compression,  the  work 
per  unit  of  cylinder  displacement  will  be  changed,  because  of 
the  re-ezpansion  of  the  clearance  air.  In  other  words,  clearance 
affects  the  volumetric  output  of  the  compressor,  but  not  the 
work  of  compression  per  unit  of  volume  of  aii  taken  into  the 
cylinder. 


Fid.  38.^Reference  Diagram.     Compressor  Working  Isothermally,  with  Clearance. 

Work  of  Compressors  with  Clearance.    Isothermal  Compres- 
sion-    Fig.  38  is  a    general   reference   diagram,  in   which  BC 
represents  an  isothermal  curve. 
LetEB  =MF  =  P; 
GC  =  FD  =  P'; 
JE  =0B  =V; 
CN=V'; 

JF  =ND  =  c!earanci;  volume; 

J  H  =  OA  =(0B- AB)  =  V",  or  volume  occupied  by  the 
re-expanticd  cicarance  air. 

According  to  the  diagram  areas: 

Net   work   ABCD=  compression   work    and   delivery   work 
OBCX- re-expansion  work  OADX. 
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For  the  work  of  a  compressor  without  clearance,  and  isother- 
mal compression,  the  general  e^qtresaon,  W-PV  logjl-^l,  has 
already  been  deduced.  This  applies  to  the  areas  bounded  by 
the  two  horizontal  lines,  the  vertical  line  and  the  compression 
line.    Similarly,  the  re-expan^on  work  represented  by  the  area 

OADN  (under  the  curve  DA)  =  PV"'  log.(^). 
Hence,  W  =  PV  log,(|^)  -  PV"  log,(|') 

=  P(V-V"')log.(|') (ai) 

Rqjladng  (V— V"0  by  L,  which  represents  the  intake  capacity 
of  the  compressing  cylinder,  neglecting  heating  during  suction, 
and  expressing  P  in  lbs.  per  sq.  in.: 

W=i44PLlog.(^') (22) 

Comparing  equations  (4)  and  (22)  it  is  seen  that  they  are  iden- 
tical, as  noted  above;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  volume 
of  air  actually  taken  into  the  cylinder  at  each  stroke  and  com* 
pressed  is  reduced  on  account  of  clearance,  and  hence  the  volu- 
metric capacity  of  the  compressor  is  also  reduced.  Moreover, 
neither  in  this  work  cycle,  nor  in  that  for  adiabatic  compres^on, 
is  any  account  taken  of  the  heating  and  cooling  effects  which 
occur  during  intake  and  compression,  nor  of  frictional  and  other 
losses  which  affect  capacity  and  work  per  unit  of  air.  These 
points  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  chapter  and  in  Chaptos 
IV,  V,  VI,  VII  and  X. 

Sin^e-stage  Adiabatic  Compression,  with  Cleannce.  The 
diagram,  Fig.  38,  may  be  used  here  also,  by  assuming  the  line 
BC  to  be  an  adiabatic  curve.  But,  though  the  work  areas  are 
de^gnated  as  above,  under  isothermal  compression,  and  their 
significations  are  identical,  their  numerical  values  are  diflferenL 

From  Eq.  (16),  the  work  corTe^>onding  to  area  OBCN  — 

Wi-=^^JY^[fpj~^-iJ;    and,  similarly,  the  work   corre- 
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^miifillg  to  the  area  O  ADN  = 


^[(r 


(23) 


Replacing  (V-V")  by  L  (the  intake  capacity  of  the  cylinder, 
with  dearaoce) ; 

w=^[(|)--.] (^.. 

Since  V  in  equation  (16)  may  be  replaced  by  L,  a  comparison 
of  this  equation  with  (24)  shows  that  the  work  is  the  same  per 
unit  of  volmne  of  air  admitted  to  the  cylinder;  but,  the  volu- 
metric output  is  reduced  by  the  clearance. 

Though  the  pressure-volume  formulas  serve  for  most  pur- 
poses, it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  have  the  work  expressed  in 
terms  of  cylinder  di^lacement  and  volumetric  efficiency: 
Referring  to  Fig.  38: 

Let  D  ^displacement  volume  of  cylinder  in  cu.-ft.,  or  the 
effective  area  X  stroke,  represented  on  the  dia- 
gram by  MB  =FE; 
C  =  clearance  expressed  as  a  fraction  of  D;  whence  Cx 
D  =  Ve  =  clearance  volume,   represented    by  ND 
=  JF,  and  D  (i-|-C)  =  total  cylinder  volume  in 
cu.ft,  represented  by  JE; 
V"'=voliune  of  re-expanded  clearance  air; 
L  =  intake  free  air  capacity  =  JE-JH  =  V-V"'; 

E— volumetric  efficiency  =  jr  =  the  ratio  of  the  length  of 

the  actual  admission  line,  AB,  to  the  total  distance 
swept  through  by  the  piston. 

Tlien:  V  =  D(i+C),andV"'  =  vyjV  =  CD(^-. 
WhenceV-V"'-D[i-|-C-c(^')-]  =L. 
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Substituting  this  value  of  V  — V"  in  equation  (23): 
/P'\i--' 


Us) 


which  expresses  the  work  in  tcnr.s  of  displacement  and  clear- 
ance, with  pressures  in  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 


substituting  in  (25}: 

w.^ed[Q^^-.] <., 

Work  of  Stage  Compressors,  with   CleaiaDCe.    (Fig.  39.) 
The  method  of  analysis  of  the  work  of  a  two-stage  compressor, 


Fic.  39.— RcfiTi-mc  1)1: 


Work  of  Two-Slat,'o  C'omprcssur.  wilh  Ck-a 


without  clearance  (pp,  60-62),  applies  also  here.  With  clearance 
the  work  fur  each  stage  is  expressed  by  equation  (23),  the  neces- 
sary changes  being  nia<le  in  the  signification  of  the  different 
factors: 

44Pfv-v'_'_'^«  r/i"_v:'    1 1 


Wi  (first  stage) 

W,  (second  s.aRc)--«'"'Jl7^"'"[(^)"; 


(27) 
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In  equation  (27)  the  symbols  have  the  same  significations  as  on 
pages  61  and  63,  in  addition  to  which  V"  is  the  volume  of 
re-expanded  clearance  air  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  But,  if 
iotercooling  be  perfect, 

PV-PV"'  =  P'V"-P'V", 

that  is,  the  weight  of  air  entering  the  second  cylinder  js  equal  to 
that  entering  the  first.  Hence,  the  general  equation  for  the 
work  of  a  two-stage  compressor,  with  clearance  and  perfect 
intercooUng,  takes  the  form: 

By  differentiating  this  equation,  and  making  the  first  differential 

coefficient    jp7  =  o,  it  is  found  that  P'  =  \/PP".    This  is  the 

A-alue  for  the  best  (most  economical)  intermediate  receiver 
pressure.  It  b  the  same  as  that  deduced  on  page  62  for  stage 
compression  without  clearance,  since  the  receiver  pressure  is  a 
function  of  the  compression  line  and  hot  of  the  re-expansion  line* 
By  substituting  in  equation  (27)  the  value  of  P'  for  best  receiver 
pressure,  it  will  be  found  that,  as  in  the  work  cycle  for  stage 
compression  without  clearance,  there  is  here  also  an  equal 
division  of  work  between  the  two  cylinders.  Finally,  if  the  same 
value  of  P'  be  substituted  in  equation  {28),  this  equation  takes 
the  form: 

2Xr44P(V- 


W  = 


44P(v-v'>r/p"Y-ii    ] 

-—, — K-pj^'■-^|■  ■  ■  (=9) 

The  diagram  (Fig.  39)  shows  a  single,  continuous  re-expan- 
sion line.  FA,  which  is  taken  to  represent  the  rc-expahsion  lines 
of  both  cylinders.  This  evidently  is  true  only  wlicn  the  clear- 
anc>.-s  are  proportionate;  that  is.  when  the  volume  of  Ihe  rlearance 
air  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  after  rc-cxpansion,  is  equal  to 

•  For  the  sake  o(  brevity,  the  steps  in  the  diiluctiiin  c)f  these  and  the  follow- 
ing work  formulas  are  omitted.  Rcailcrs  who  (ii'sire  lo  jiursue  the  sulijttl  further 
will  find  a  full  discussion  in  [.ucke's  F.nnitifriiifi  Tlurnxodynamks. 
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the  dearanu  volume  of  the  intake  cylinder.  But  the  cylinders  c& 
stage  compressors  may,  and  usually  do,  have  different  clearances, 
between  which  no  particular  relation  exists.  However,  since  the 
volume  of  air  delivered  by  the  low-pressure  cylinder  must 
necessarily  be  equal  to  the  volume  received  by  the  high-pressure 
cylinder,  disprc^Mrtionate  clearance  does  not  affect  the  work 
done  per  unit  of  air  compressed.  The  diagram  of  the  high- 
pressure  is  merely  displaced  somewhat  with  respect  to  that  of 
the  low-pressure  cylinder,  as  shown  by  Fig-  40,  in  which  FE  ■ 
F'E'andHD  =  H'D'. 


k — °- — ' 

i\. 

^        _ 

''       '                                  D                                         ' 

1             '              i 

f- Low  Prenure  o 

r  Intake  CBpaoltT 

— -i  V 

Fio.  40.— Reference  Diagram.    Work  of  Two-Stage  Compressor,  with  Ditpio- 
poitionate  Clearance. 

In  a  maimer  similar  to  the  above  may  be  deduced  the  expres- 
sion for  work  of  a  three-stage  compressor,  with  clearance  and 
best  intennediate  receiver  pressures: 


W^ 


3Xi44P(V 


■^\ipr 


(30) 


in  which  P"'  is  the  deUvery  pressure,  and  V"  the  re-eipanaon 
volume  of  the  intake  cylinder. 
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The  Wixk  and  capacity  of  stage  compressors  may  also  be 
eiptessed  in  tenns  of  displacement  and  clearance. 

Let  Di  and  D2  =  cylinder  displacements,  respectively  of  the 
low-  and  high-pressure  cylinders; 
Ci  and  Ca  =  fractional  clearances;    whence  CiXDi  and 
CiXDi-dearance  volumes,  and  Di(i-!~Ci)  and  DaCi+Ca)" 
total  cylinder  volimies,  all  in  cu  it 


Ej  =  jyvr;  =  volxmietric  efficiency  of  high-pressure  cylinder. 

In  the  demonstration  leading  to  equation  (25)  it  was  found 
that  V-V"'-D  i+C-c(-p)'  .  Applying  the  proper  sub- 
scripts for  two-stage  work,  and  substituting  this  value  of 
V  — V"  in  equation  (28),  remembering  that  the  volume  dis- 
charged by  the  low-pressure  is  equal  to  that  received  by  the 
high-pressure  cylinder: 

which  expresses  the  work  in  terms  of  displacement,  clearance,  and 
initial  and  terminal  pressures. 

Since,  when  the  intercooling  is  perfect,  the  temperature  of 
the  air  entering  the  high-pressure  cylinder  is  the  same  as  that 
entering  the  intake  cylinder,  it  follows  that  the  product  of  the 
initia]  pressure  in  each  cylinder  and  the  volume  of  air  admitted 
to  each  is  the  same  for  both  cylinders-  As  previously  stated, 
P(V-V"')=P'(V"-V'');  and,  as  shown  on  p.  62,  P'  =  (PP")'* 
for  best  receiver  pressure.    Therefore, 


P(V -  V")  =  (PP")«{V" -  V) ;  whence, 


V-V"    (PP")'< 
V"-V""      P 
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But, since  V-V"'-D,E,  and  V"-V"  =  DsE2, 


/p;;\»  DjE, 


(3») 


According  to  the  reasoning  which  led  to  equation  (26), 


DiE,=dJi+C,-Ci(^')-1    ....    (33) 


D2E2  =  D2[i+C2-C2[y)'\-    •    •    •    (34) 
Dividing  (33)  by  (34)  and  combining  with  (32): 

/P"\X    DiEi 

\p)    ~DjEs~D2r    ,  „      „  /P' 


+C.-C.(p,, 


(35) 


For  convenience  in  applying  this  equation,  it  may  take  the  form : 


:,c;)i 


This  transformation  follows  from  the  relation,  for  best  receiver 
pressure: 


©-(^)-(?^)^ 


Equation  (36)  expresses  the  ratio  between  the  displacements  of 
the  cylinders,  in  terms  of  initial  and  terminal  pressures  and 
clearances. 

If  the  percentage  clearances  of  the  cylinders  are  equal.  Ci  =  Cs 
and  Ei  =  E2;    whence,  the  quantitits  in  brackets  of  the  second 

member  of  equation  {36)  cancel,  and  ir  =  ("i7)   ■    The  sanr 

would  be  true  if  Ci  and  C2  =  o;  a  condition  which  may  bi' 
assumed  for  compressors  having  very  small  clearance. 
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From  equations  (35)  and  (36),  for  the  condition  of  best 
recover  pressure,  several  relations  may  be  determined:  (1)  The 
ratio  of  compresdon  for  a  given  ratio  of  cylinder  capacities,  or 
conversely;  (2)  The  ratio  of  cylinder  displacements  for  known 
volumetric  efficiencies;  (3}  The  ratios  of  compression  in  the 
two  cylinders  which  will  produce  best  receiver  pressure,  the  dis- 
placements and  clearances  being  known,  or  conversely.  In  the 
third  case,  several  approximations  will  usually  be  required, 

For  the  perfonnance  of  air  compressors  see  Chap.  X.  Tables 
are  there  given,  showing  the  work  actually  required  per  cu.ft. 
of  free  air,  for  single-,  two-  and  three-stage  compressiou. 
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WET  COMPRESSORS 

Although  wet  compressors  are  obsolete  in  the  United  States, 
some  attention  should  be  given  to  them,  because  a  few  are  still 
used  in  Europe,  and  a  discus^on  of  their  design  and  operation 
will  lead  to  a  better  tmderstanding  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  modes  of  cooling  employed  in  dry  compressors. 

Wet  compressors  comprise:  i.  Those  in  which  water  is 
introduced  in  bulk  into  the  air  cylinder,  and  is  injected  also  in 
the  form  of  ^nay.  2.  Those  in  which  water  is  injected  only 
in  the  form  of  spray  or  jets. 

Compressors  of  the  first  ^pe  comprise  some  of  the  earliest 
forms.  One  of  the  best  is  the  modernized  Dubois-Franfois, 
built  at  Seraing,  Belgium.  It  has  been  widely  used  in  Europe, 
for  mining  and  tunnelling.  Another  is  the  Htmiboldt  (Fig.  41). 
A  mass  of  water  forming  the  compres^ng  piston  is  moved  to 
and  fro  by  a  plunger  C.  Connected  to  each  end  of  the  cylinder 
by  an  easy  curve  is  an  air  chamber,  having  inlet  and  discharge 
valves  at  /  and  g,  made  of  rubber  rings  of  round  cross-section. 
As  the  piston  reciprocates,  the  air  is  drawn  alternately  into  one 
air  chamber  and  compressed  in  the  other.  At  the  end  of  each 
stroke  the  air  compressed  by  the  rising  mass  of  water  in  the 
chamber  is  discharged  into  the  receiver.  The  air  is  partially 
cooled  by  contact  with  the  water,  and  to  keep  the  wat^  cool 
proper  circulation'  must  be  maintained.  Furth^  cooling  is 
caused  by  the  injection  of  sprays  into  the  air  chambers  frcon  a 
small  force  pump  c,  (grated  from  the  cross-head  d. 

Because  of  the  inertia  of  the  mass  of  water  this  type  of 
compressor  is  generally  limited  to  low  piston  speeds  (100-150 
ft.  per  min.  or  less  in  some  cases).  As  this  is  about  one-third 
to  two-fifths  of  the  piston  speed  of  modern  dry  compressors. 
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a  wet  oampresata  is  heavy  and  bulky  for  a  given  output  of  air. 
A  more  recent  form  of  the  Humboldt  compressor  is  said  to  run 
successfully  at  speeds  of  300-360  ft.  per  min.,  the  temperature 
of  the  air  at  discharge  being  77°-8o''  F.  These  remarkable 
results  are  open  to  question  for  regular,  normal  service.  Lower 
qteeds  are  always  advisable  for  this  type  of  compressor,  as 
violent  shocks  are  caused  by  running  at  hi^  speed. 

The  Hanarte  compressor  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  Hum- 
boldt. Many  have  been  built  for  French  and  Belgian  mines, 
ud  also  for  ice-making  plants.  They  are  generally  of  large 
■iie,  and  are  efi&dent  at  piston  speeds  of  250-275  ft.  per  min. 
The  widely  qilayed  out  vertical  ends  of  the  cylinder  cause 


Fic   41.— Humboldt  Wet  Compressor. 

the  water  level  to  rise  ^owly  towards  the  end  of  the  stroke, 
and  afford  space  in  the  cylinder  heads  for  large  and  readily 
accessible  inlet  and  delivery  valves.     Sprays  are  also  used. 

In  wrt  compressors  of  this  class  an  efficient  circulation  of 
water  is  difficult  to  maintain.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  cool 
wata  can  be  injected  at  each  stroke,  and  without  copious  sprays 
the  coding  is  imperfect;  although  the  mass  of  water  in  the 
cylinder  and  air  chambers  is  large,  there  is  between  it  and  the  air 
mly  a  momentary  surface  contact.  Since  water  is  a  poor 
amductor  of  heat,  the  air  is  cooled  more  by  contact  with  the 
wet  cylinder  walls  than  with  the  small  superficial  area  of  the 
rising  and  falling  water.  Furthermore,  the  compressed  air  la 
practically  saturated  with  moisture. 

CompreSBors  of  the  second  type,  in  which  cooling  water  is 
used  only  in  jets  or  spray,  are  much  less  cumbrous  than  the  older 
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design  and  permit  a  higher  piston  speed.  They  were  first  built 
by  Colladon,  at  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel.  Though  some  of  them 
are  stUl  used  in  Europe,  they  are  obsolete  in  American  practice. 
The  air  cylinder  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  dry 
compressor.  A  water  pipe  is  tapped  into  each  cylinder  head 
and  fine  spray  is  injected  in  front  of  the  piston  during  com- 
pression. Since  the  water  is  in  a  state  of  fine  division  a  relatively 
large  surface  contact  is  presented,  and  the  air  is  thoroughly 
saturated  with  moisture  during  compression.  Zahner  states 
that  Colladon's  St.  Gothard  compressors,  "  which  were  run  at  a 
piston  q)eed  of  345  ft.  and  compressed  the  air  to  an  absolute 
tension  of  8  atmospheres  {103  lbs.  gage  pressure),  gave  an 
efficiency  which  never  descended  below  80%,  while  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  never  rose  higher  than  i2°-is''  C.  (53,°-5g°. 
¥.)."  The  temperature  of  the  injection  water  is  not 
stated,  but  must  have  been  very  low  to  obtain  these 
results. 

A  dry  compressor  may  be  converted  into  a  wet  compressor 
merely  by  providing  the  water  jets.  The  injected  water  col- 
lects in  the  cylinder  until  the  clearance  space  at  the  end  of  the 
stroke  is  filled.  The  surplus  is  forced  out  at  eadi  stroke  with 
the  compressed  air  through  the  discharge  valves,  and  is  drained 
away  from  the  receiver.  As  the  piston  clearance  in  well-designed 
compressors  is  very  small,  little  water  remains  in  the  cylinder 
to  be  churned  back  and  forth  by  the  piston.  The  injection  water 
should  be  pure  and  as  cold  as  possible.  Gritty  water  injures 
the  cylinder,  piston  and  valves. 

In  proper  injection  apparatus:  i.  The  injection  must  com- 
mence at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  and  continue  to  the  end, 
against  the  advancing  piston.  2.  There  should  be  thorough 
diflusion  of  the  spray  throughout  the  cylinder.  By  mere  surface 
contact  water  takes  up  but  little  heat.  Even  a  single  strong  jet 
is  quite  effectual,  because  on  striking  the  piston  it  is  broken  into 
spray,  3.  The  volume  of  injected  water  should  increase  with 
the  air  pressure  protluced,  that  is  with  the  quantity  of  heat 
generated.  With  insufficient  water  much  moisture  is  taken 
up  by  the  warm  air  and  carried  into  the  rcceivcT. 
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The  quantities  of  water  required  for  different  pressures  are 
shown  in  Table  III.* 


PUSSL'US. 

Pound!  o[  Wstcr  to  be  Injeclcd  it 

V^^Z. 

by  CompreMion  in 

Ai"      "* 

P«  Cu.ft.  of  P™. 
Ait. 

»9 
44 

S« 
73 
88 

u; 

i6i 

S8.3.0 

1.6.627 
■JS.jSfi 
151.700 
163-735 
174.937 
.S4.S6S 
193  701 

iOq.OqO 

0-734 
1. 164 
..469 
1. 701 
1.89. 
1063 
3  K14 

2.440 
'634 

0.056 
0.089 

0.130 

0.158 
0.168 
0.17a 

0.186 

0.  30I 

•This  table  is  laken  in   pari  from  Ihat  Riven  by   ZaJiner,  "  Transmission  of 
PowM  by  Compressed  Air,"  p.  1 10,  Engl'sh  units  tieing  substituted  for  French. 
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DRY  COMPRESSORS 

In  dry  compression  no  water  enters  the  air  cylinder  except 
that  which  is  carried  as  moisture  in  the  air  itself.  All  the 
cooKng,  aside  from  radiation,  is  effected  by  water-jacketing 
the  cylinders. 

Water-jackets.  Fig.  43  shows  the  longitudinal  section  of  a 
Nordberg  cylinder.  (Figs.  4,  7,  24,  26,  27,  and  other  cuts  of 
longitudinal  sections,  illustrate  different  types  of  jacketed 
cylinders.)  The  annular  space  JJ  is  occupied  by  water,  and 
nearly  one-half  the  area  of  each  cylinder  head  is  also  covered 
by  water  jackets  KK.  The  remainder  of  the  end  areas  is 
occupied  by  the  suction  and  delivery  valves.  Circulation  of 
water  is  effected  by  pipes  connecting  with  the  openings  A  and  B, 
respectively  for  inlet  and  discharge.  To  assist  circulation  the 
jacket  spaces  are  subdivided.  Cold  water  enters  at  A,  and,  after 
passing  through  the  annular  and  end  jackets  JJ,  KK,  is  dis- 
charged at  B.  For  maximum  cooling  effect,  the  jackets  on  the 
cylinder  heads  surround  the  valves  and  air  passages  as  completely 
as  possible.     C  is  a  drain  pipe  for  blowing  out  sediment 

In  some  designs,  the  annular  jacket  ts  divided  by  vertical 
partitions,  so  that  the  cold  water  entering  at  the  top  passes 
first  aroimd  about  one-fifth  of  the  length  of  the  cylinder  nearest 
each  end;  then  around  the  middle  portion,  and  is  discharged 
at  the  top.  This  arrangement  recognizes  that  at  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  where  the  air  pressure  is  highest,  the  greatest  amount 
of  heat  is  generated.  In  other  designs  but  little  of  the  cylinder- 
head  area  can  be  jacketed,  because  of  the  space  occupied  by 
the  inlet  and  discharge  valves.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  defect 
because,  on  approaching  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the  piston  r^idly 
76 
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The  inner  shell  of  the  air  cylinder,  i.e.,  between  the  cylinder 
and  jacket,  has  sometimes  been  made  of  hard  brass,  which  by 
its  high  conductivity  assists  in  carrying  off  the  heat.    With  the 
same  end  in  view,  the  cylinder  walls  should  be  as  thin  as  is 
consistent  with  safety.    Be- 
sides cooling  the  air  during 
compres^on,  the  water-jacket 
of  a  dry  compressor  is  indis- 
pensable in  keeping  down  the 
tenqierature  of   the  cylinder 
shdL     Without  jackets  the 
metsl  of  the  cylinder  would 
become  hot  enough  to  bum 
the  oil,  and    render   proper 
lubrication  impossible. 

Piston  Clearance  in  the 
Air  Q]4inder.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  stroke,  the  com- 
ixessed  air  in  front  of  the 
piston  begins  to  pass  out 
through  the  delivery  valves 
as  soon  as  its  tension  exceeds  pj^^  ^._ ,,,  cyiind«r,  Class  '■  E,"  Laid- 

that  of    the    air    in   the   dis-  laiv-Uunn-Gordon  Compn-ssor. 

charge  pipe  to  the  receiver. 

But,  in  a  dry  compressor  on  completion  of  the  stroke,  a  certain 
quantity  of  hot  compressed  air  remains  in  the  clearance  space. 
On  the  back  stroke  this  clearance  air  expands  behind  the  piston, 
and  no  fresh  air  can  enter  through  the  inlet  valves  until  the 
c;-linder  pressure  falls  below  atmospheric  pressure.  Hence, 
it  is  never  possible,  in  a  dry  compressor,  to  take  a  full  cylinder 
of  fresh  air  at  each  stroke;  that  is.  the  volumetric  capacity  per 
stroke,  in  terms  of  cu.ft.  of  free  air,  is  always  less  than  the 
volume  swept  through  by  the  piston.  In  a  wet  compressor 
the  clearance  space  is  filled  wnth  water,  and  does  not  effect 
the  volumetric  capacity. 

Fig.    45    shows   the   effect   of   clearance.     Before    the   inlet 
valves  can  open,  the  piston  must  tra\el  from  c  to  b,  and  the  cor- 
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responding  cylinder  volume  passed  through  by  the  piston  repre- 
sents the  loss  of  volumetric  capacity.  The  actual  effect  of 
clearance  on  the  volumetric  efficiency  of  the  compressor  depends 
on  the  delivery  pressure.  The  higher  this  pressure,  the  greater 
is  the  distance  cb.  The  loss  of  volumetric  capacity,  although 
important  in  the  operation  of  the  compressor,  does  not  involve 
a  corresponding  loss  of  useful  work  (see  under  Eq.  24,  Chap.  III). 
The  compressed  air  remaining  in  the  clearance  space  helps  to 
overcome  the  inertia  of  the  moving  parts  at  the  beginning  of  the 
return  stroke,  and  to  compress  the  air  on  the  other  dde  of  the 
piston.  The  clearance  air  cools  sUghtly  during  the  momentary 
stoppage  of  the  piston  as  the  stroke  is  reversed,  but  the  conse- 


FlC.  4S 

quent  reduction  of  pressure  is  negligible.  In  expanding  behind 
the  retreating  piston,  however,  the  clearance  air  coob  rapidly 
and  does  not  tend  materially  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
incoming  atmospheric  air. 

The  effect  of  clearance  in  reducing  the  capacity  of  a  dry 
compressor  is  shown  by  Fig.  46.  For  clearances  greater  than 
1%  the  loss  is  serious,  even  at  pressures  of  75-100  lbs. 

Id  cylinders  of  the  same  diameter  and  having  the  same  amount 
of  linear  clearance,  the  ratio  between  cjlinder  volume  and 
clearance  volume  depends  on  the  length  of  stroke.  This  ratio 
is  generally  largest  in  short-stroke  compressors  and  smallest  in 
those  of  long  stroke.  It  varies,  also,  in  compressors  of  different 
makers.  Several  Ingersoll-Rand  compressors  have  the  follow- 
ing ratios  between  cylinder  and  clearance  volumes: 
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14-in.strc^e 0190       36-in.  stroke 0112 

«  "       "     0176        48  "        "     0093 

14  "       "     0126 

nm^ng  thus  from  about  2%  down  to  1%.  Some  compressors 
of  the  same  makers,  of  42-m.  stroke,  but  relatively  small  cylinder 
diameters,  have  clearances  as  small  as  .78,  .80  and  .90  of  1%,  and 
several  of  56-in.  stroke  have  clearances  of  .83  and  .84  of  1%. 


FcmnUsr  of  Ftitod  Dliplaceacol 
FlC.  46. — Diagram  Showing  Effect  of  IHstOD  Clearance  (Enf.  News) 

In  some  Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon  compressors  clearances  range 
from  .75  to  1.25%.  Clearances  are  generally  larger;  thus  in  the 
direct,  electric-driven,  two-stage,  Ingersoll-Rand  compressors, 
the  following  clearances  are  found  in  the  intake  cylinders: 

a8X24in a. 15%         i8Xi4in 2.00% 

33X20"  1.70  17X14  " i.19 

19X16"  1.85 

Compressors  of  some  other  makes  have  clearances  as  large  as 
3.5%-    With  few  exceptions  the  lowest  figures  apply  to  large, 
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long-strdce  compressors;    the  higher  to  the  small,  short-stroke 
machines. 

Fig.  47  indicates  the  method  of  minimizing  clearance  for 
ordinary  pistons,  by  casting  a  recess  in  the  cylinder  head  to 
receive  the  pkton-rod  nut  at  end  of  stroke.  With  small  clear- 
ances the  compressor  must  have 
careful  attention,  so  that,  if  the 
working  length  of  the  connecting 
rod  should  be  varied  in  fitting 
new  brasses,  the  piston  will  not 
strike  the  cylinder  head. 

Examples  of  other  devices  for 
overcoming  the  disadvantages  of 
piston  clearance: 

1.  Longitudinal  bye-pass 
grooves  (Fig.  47,  B)  are  cast 
in  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylin- 
der near  the  ends,  so  that  when 
the  piston  reaches  the  end  of 
its  stroke  the  grooves  are  partly 
uncovered,  and  the  clearance  air  passes  to  the  other  side  of  the 
piston. 

2.  In  slide-valve  compressors  the  valve  may  be  provided  with 
a  "  trick-passage,"  which  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  is  brought 
into  connection  with  two  small  ports  entering  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  cylinder,  thus  releasing  the  high-pressure  clearance 
air  into  the  other  end  of  the  cjUnder. 

An  objection  to  releasing  all  the  clearance  air  is  that  the 
sudden  removal  of  the  heavy  pressure  on  the  piston  causes 
hurtful  shocks.  In  recent  American  compressors  the  clearance 
space  is  \-ery  small,  and  the  air  confincfl  in  it  is  not 
released. 

Dry  ixrms  Wet  Compression.  By  bringing  the  air  into 
direct  contact  with  water  the  heat  is  most  effectually  absorbed, 
provided  the  injected  water  is  properly  applied  {Chap.  IV). 
Without  cooling,  the  work  converted  into  heat  during  com- 
pression, and  therefore  lost,  is  as  follows: 
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In  well-designed  dry  compressors,  working  at  s  atmos- 
pheres, the  heat  loss  is  reduced  about  one-half  (from  21.3% 
t"  ii%)i  while  in  ordinary  mining  practice,  with  single-stage 
compressors,  the  loss  is  often  fully  15%.  By  spray  injection  this 
loss  has  been  cut  down  to  as  little  as  3.6%,  and  in  some  large, 
slow-numiog  European  wet  compressors  to  1.6%.  But,  low  first 
cost  and  simplicity  of  construction  may  be  more  advantageous 
than  a  close  approximation  to  isothermal  compression.  There 
are  two  considerations:  (i)  the  effect  of  injected  water  upon  the 
compressed  au-  and  the  machines  using  it.  {2)  the  effect  of  the 
water  upon  the  working  of  the  compressor. 

First,  by  using  large  slow-speed  engines,  and  an  abundance 
of  injection  water,  the  air  is  well  cooled,  though  at  a  higher 
first  cost  for  plant.  Wet  compression  gives  a  good  indicator 
card.  Table  IV  shows  that  in  compressing  moist  air  somewhat 
less  work  is  expended  than  for  drj'  air.  This  is  because  the  speci- 
fic heat  of  watery  vapor  is  about  twice  that  of  dry  air;  therefore 
in  the  presence  of  moisture  more  heat  is  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  air  in  the  compressing  cylinder. 

Table  IV 
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llieoretically,  a  corresponding  economy  takes  place  when 
the  air  is  expanded  again  in  the  machine  using  it. 

Objections  to  Wet  Compressors.  The  amount  of  heat 
absorbed  during  compression  is  proportional  to  the  difference 
of  temperature  between  the  intake  air  and  the  injected  water, 
and  to  the  time  of  contact  between  the  air  and  water.  This 
difference  of  temperature  is  usually  zero  at  the  bcgiiming  of 
the  stroke,  reaching  its  maximum  at  the  end.  Hence:  (i) 
to  attain  a  fair  approach  to  isothermal  compression  the  piston 
speed  must  be  very  stow;  (2)  during  the  first  part  of  the  stroke 
but  little  heat  is  removed,  and  it  is  only  when  compression  is 
complete,  and  discharge  from  the  cylinder  begins,  that  the 
owling  effect  is  at  its  maximum.  At  ordinary  piston  speeds, 
therefore,  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  heat  must  be  given 
up  after  the  discharge  valves  have  opened;  in  other  words, 
after  compression  is  completed.  So  far  as  economy  of  work  is 
concerned,  the  lower  final  temperature  due  to  spray  injection 
is  in  a. measure  deceptive.  The  warmth  of  the  air  at  discharge 
augments  its  moisture-carrying  capacity,  and  the  separation  of 
the  water  in  the  receiver  is  of  necessity  imperfect  in  a  receiver 
of  any  reasonable  size.  Much  moisture  passes  into  the  air 
mains,  deposits  as  the  air  cools  in  long  pipe  lines,  and  in  cold 
weather  may  freeze  so  as  to  reduce  the  effective  diameter  of 
the  pipe.  Moisture  remaining  in  the  air  has  a  further  ill  effect 
when  it  is  used.  At  the  instant  of  exhaust  by  the  drill,  or  other 
wr  engine,  the  cold  produced  by  expansion  may  cause  trouble- 
some accumulations  of  ice  in  the  exhaust  passages. 

In  the  dry  compressor,  since  air  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat 
it  can  give  up  but  little  of  its  heat  of  compression  between  the 
piston  strokes.  But,  although  the  moisture  always  present  in 
atmospheric  air  will  make  its  appearance  as  frost  at  the  exhaust 
of  the  air  machine,  there  is  rarely  enough  of  it  to  cause  serious 
trouble.*     The  delivery  of  warm   air  by  a  dry  compressor 

•  The  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  or  its  humidity,  varies  with  the 
climate,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  in  a  measure  uith  the  altitude  above  sea-level. 
It  is  usually  greatest  near  the  ocean  or  any  large  body  of  water.  What  is  commoDty 
called  dry  atmospheric  air  contains  from  40  to  50%  of  the  quantity  uecessaiy  to 
Mtunte  it.    The  degree  of  saturation  b  summer  often  reaches  90%  or  more, 
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fe  far  kss  objectioiiable  than  warm   air  from  a   wet  com- 
pressor. 

Second,  as  to  the  effect  of  injected  water  upon  the  working  of 
the  compressor.  Water  in  the  air  cylinder  is  always  objection- 
aUe,  because  it  makes  lubrication  difficult,  causes  rust,  and 
increases  the  wear  of  piston  and  cylinder.  There  is  no  satis- 
factory method  of  lubricating  wet  compressor  cylinders. 
Injected  water  must  be  pure  and  free  from  grit.  Water  that  is 
harmless  for  use  in  jackets  might  be  injurious  to  valves,  cyUnder 
and  [Hston.  Mr.  W.  L.  Saunders  states  that,  although  the 
thennal  loss  is  higher  in  dry  than  in  wet  compressors,  the  friction 
loss  is  ojnsiderably  higher  in  the  wet  compressor.  The  net 
eoNiomy  of  the  best  wet  compressors  is  probably  no  greater  than 
that  of  the  best  dry  compressors. 
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COMPOUND  OR  STAGE  COMPRESSORS 

COUPOUND  or  stage  compressors  divide  the  work  of  com- 
pression between  two  or  more  cylinders.  In  two-stage  com- 
pressors air  at  atmospheric  pressure  is  taken  into  the  large  or 
low-pressure  cylinder,  is  there  compressed  to  a  certain  point,  and 
is  then  forced  into  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  where  it  is  brought 
up  to  the  required  tension.  The  cylinders  are  proportioned 
to  divide  the  total  work  equally  between  them.  This  secures 
equalization  of  resistances,  and  promotes  the  efficiency  of  the 
cooling  apparatus.  The  theory  is  given  in  Chap.  III.  Since 
;.e  heat  of  compression  increases  with  the  pressure  produced — 
though  not  proportionately — it  becomes  difficult  at  high  pressures 
to  keep  down  the  temperature  to  a  point  permitting  proper 
lubrication  of  the  air  cylinder.  In  attempting  to  compress 
even  to  90  lbs.  gage  in  one  cylinder,  the  theoretical  final  tem- 
perature becomes  459°  F.  Though  some  heat  is  dissipated  by 
radiation,  the  working  temperature  corresponding  to  this  pres- 
sure may  still  be  too  high  to  be  dealt  with  effectually  by  the 
ordinary  water-jacket,  because  in  a  single  cylinder  the  area  to 
which  cooling  can  be  applied  is  too  small  relatively  to  the  volume 
of  air,  and  the  total  compression  period  too  short.  Even  when 
working  at  moderate  piston  speed  {350-400  ft.  per  min.),  the 
cooling  is  so  imperfect  that  the  compressed  air  at  delivery  is 
very  hot,  causing  considerable  loss  of  pressure  and  work  due  to 
subsequent  cooling. 

Formerly,  stage  compression  was  employed  for  high  pressures 
only,  as  for  pneumatic  locomotives,  riveting  machines,  presses, 
compression  of  gases,  etc.  To  produce  very  high  pressures  C500- 
1,000  lbs.  or  more)  three-  and  four-stage  compressors  are 
necessary. 
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It  is  now  recognized  that  two-stage  compression  is  advan- 
Ugeous  even  for  pressures  of  70-80  lbs.,  as  commonly  used  for 
madiifle  drills.  Tfae  cooling  during  compression  is  more 
(borough,  because  the  total  heat  generated  is  divided  between 
the  cylinders;  in  each  the  temperature  is  lower  than  when  the 
same  total  pressure  is  produced  in  a  single  cylinder,  and  the 
combined  water-jackets  afTord  a  larger  cooling  surface. 

A  further  cooling  b  effected  by  3n  "  intercooler  "  (Figs. 
49,  50),  placed  between  the  cylinders.  It  is  an  intermediate 
chamber,  through  which  the  air  from  the  intake  or  low-pressure 
c)-linder  passes  on  its  way  to  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  The 
tonperature  of  the  air  is  here  reduced,  so  that  when  the  high- 
pressure  piston  begins  its  work  the  temperature  of  the  volume 
of  air  on  which  it  acts  is  considerably  below  that  at  which  the  air 
was  discharged  from  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  The  total 
reduction  of  temperature  depends  on  the  volume  of  air  under 
compression,  the  area  of  cooling  surfaces  and  the  length  of  time, 
the  air  is  iu  contact  with  these  surfaces,  which  factor  in  turn' 
depends  on  the  piston  speed. 

Range  of  Work  for  which  stage  compression  is  applicable: 

1.  Although  stage  compression  is  theoretically  advantageous 
for  all  pressures,  it  is  of  doubtful  utility  for  gage  pressures  of 
much  less  than  75  lbs.,  because  of  the  small  saving  as  compared 
■with  the  greater  cost  of  the  more  complicated  ncchanism. 
It  is  generally  applicable  for  pressures  higher  than  70-75  lbs. 

2.  Stage  compression  is  especially  useful  for  large  plants,  in 
which  tl<e  percentage  of  saving  will  represent  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  greater  first  cost. 

3.  The  higher  thermodynamic  efllciency  of  stage  compression 
is  partly  offset,  and  in  poorly  designed  plants  may  be  entirely 
neutralized,  by  the  increased  frictional  losses  due  to  the  use  of 
several  cylinders,  A  well-designed,  economical  steam  end  should 
be  used,  together  with  efficient  cooling  for  the  air  end;  other- 
wise stage  compression  may  cost  more  per  cu.ft.  of  air  deliv- 
ered than  simple  compression  in  a  well-designed  compressor. 

All  ordinary  stage  compressors  are  double-acting;  that  is, 
on  each  forward  and  back  stroke  air  is  taken  into  the  cylinders 
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on  one  ade  of  the  pbton,  while  compression  and  delivery  are 
going  on  on  the  other  side.  In  the  single-acting  form  the 
resistances  in  the  cylinders  are  not  as  well  equalized  throughout 
the  stroke.  It  is  employed  for  some  kinds  of  service,  as  for  the 
high-pressure  cylinders  of  locomotive  chargers  (Chap.  XXVI), 
largely  because  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  air  vaJves  for 
very  high  pressures;  also  to  simplify  the  heavy  castings  re- 
quired, and  to  give  the  water  jackets  more  opportunity  to  act. 

Double-Acting  Two-Stage  Compressors.  This  type  is  more 
satisfactory  than  the  single-acting  compressor,  because  the 
cycle  of  operations  during  each  forward  and  back  stroke  is  the 
same,  and  the  distribution  of  resistances  is  more  uniform. 
Three  forms  may  be  taken  to  represent  accepted  practice,  viz.: 
the  straight-line,  two-stage  compressor  (Figs.  5-8)  and  the  du- 
plex forms,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  staged  air  cylinders,  placed 
tandem  to  twin-simple,  or  cross-compound  steam  cylinders 
(Figs.  9-14).    The  last-named  is  best  for  large  plants. 

Fig.  48  shows  diagrammatically  a  two-stage,  straight-line 
compressor.  Assuming  that  the  pistons  have  reached  the  end 
of  their  forward  stroke,  the  conditions  in  the  two  cylinders  are 
approximately  as  follows:  The  intake  cylinder  (D)  is  full  of  air, 
practically  at  atmospheric  pressure,  while  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  (G),  with  the  intercooler  (F)  and  connecting  passages, 
are  occupied  by  air  just  delivered  from  the  intake  cylinder,  at, 
say,  30-35  lbs.,  or  somewhat  less  than  one-half  the  final  pressure. 
On  the  reverse  stroke  the  free  air  in  front  of  the  intake  piston 
is  compressed  to  30  lbs.  and  delivered  into  the  intercooler  and 
high-pressure  cylinder,  while  the  air  already  occupying  the  lat- 
ter is  brought  to  the  hnal  pressure  and  discharged. 

In  standard  tandem,  two-stage  compressors,  the  volumetric 
capacities  of  the  low-  and  high-pressure  cylinders  are  to  each 
other  in  the  ratio  of  about  10-4,  the  mtention  being  to  pro- 
portion them  so  that  their  ratios  of  compression  are  nearly  equal. 
Thus  the  distribution  of  work  and  the  heat  generated  in  the 
cylinders  will  be  equalized  and  most  effectually  dealt  with  by 
the  intercooler.  Practice  as  regards  the  relative  volume  of  the 
intercooler  and  cylinders  has  changed  greaUy  in  recent  years. 
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In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  thorough  intercooling,  and 
the  fact  tiiat  the  first  cost  of  even  a  very  large  intercooler 
is  moderate,  while  its  maintenance  is  practically  nil,  it  is  now 
made  of  much  greater  capacity  than  formerly.  The  hot  air 
from  the  intake  cylinder  is  kept  longer  in  contact  with  the 
ax)Ung  surfaces,  because  of  its  reduced  speed  of  flow  through 
the  larger  cross-sectional  area  of  the  intercooler,  and  it  enters 
the  high-pressure  cylinder  at  a  correspondingly  lower  tempera- 
ture. The  connections  between  cylinders  and  intercooler 
should  be  of  as  small  volume  as  is  consistent  with  reasonable 
frictional  resistance  to  the  flow  of  air  through  them;  because 
the  air  occupying  these  passages  at  any  given  time  is  exposed  to 
but  little  cooling  save  thai  due  to  radiation. 

It  may  be  assumed  in  good  practice  that,  if  the  volume 
of  the  intake  cylinder  be  lo,  then  the  volume  of  its  connection 
with  the  intercooler  should  be,  say,  1.5,  of  the  intercooler  4, 
of  the  connection  to  the  high-pressure  cylinder  1.5,  and  of  the 
high-pressure  cylinder  4  (the  net  capacity  of  the  intercooler 
may  be  even  greater  than  is  here  assumed).  Having  these 
proportionate  volumes,  the  following  cycle  of  operations  will 
tako  place  during  a  single  stroke.  Suppose  this  stroke  to  be 
from  right  to  left,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  Fig.  48. 
By  the  previous  stroke  {left  to  right)  the  intercooler  and  its 
connections  to  the  cylinders,  representing  a  volume  =  i -5 +4+1  5, 
were  filled  with  air  compressed,  at,  say  30  lbs.  This  body  of 
air  was  then  shut  off  from  both  cylinders  by  their  valves,  and 
lost  part  of  its  heat  and  pressure  by  the  action  of  the  inter- 
cooler. During  the  first  part  of  the  following  (left-hand) 
stroke,  the  intake  piston  acts  only  on  the  cylinderful  of  free 
air  jiist  taken  in  (voiume=io).*  While  this  is  being  com- 
pressed, the  advance  of  the  high-pressure  piston  causes  the 
air  in  the  intercooler  and  its  connections  to  begin  lo  flow  into 
the  high-pressure  cylinder,  thereby  increasing  in  volume  and 
decreasing  in  pressure,  until  a  point  a  httle  beyond  mid-stroke  , 

•  The  method  of  analysis  here  given  [s  s'.niilar  to  thai  employcti  by  Frank 
Richards,  "  Comptcs-W  -Air,"  pp.  86-87,  thouj;h  the  quantilies  used  are  lakcn 
to  represent  a  closer  approach  to  current  practicf  in  the  propiirtions  of  the  parts. 
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ts  reached.  Beyond  this  point  the  pressure  in  front  of  the 
intake  piston  rises  slightly  higher  than  that  in  the  intercooler 
Ukd  the  delivery  valves  open,  so  that  the  piston  acts  upon  the 

entire  body  of  air:  volume  =  — l-i.S+4+i.5+-  =  i4.     Then, 

nntQ  the  end  of  the  stroke,  both  cylinders  are  in  communica* 
tiog  through  the  intercooler,  i.e.,  from  the  left-hand  end  of  the 
intake  to  the  right-hand  end  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  and 
an  aj^Hvximate  equalization  of  pressure  is  established  through- 
oat 

Until  the  Idt-hand,  intake  delivery  valves  open,  the  air  in 
the  intercooler  is  isolated  from  the  intake  cylinder,  in  which 
compression  has  progressed  without  other  cooling  than  that  of 
the  cylinder  jacket.  But  when  the  warm  air  begins  to  pass 
through  the  intercooler  into  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  the 
influence  of  the  intercooler  is  exerted  upon  a  new  body  of  air. 
At  the  end  of  the  left-hand  stroke  the  closing  of  the  delivery 
vaivts  again  shuts  off  the  air  in  the  intercooler  from  both  cylin- 
ders. The  high-pressure  cylinder,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
piston,  b  occupied  by  a  body  of  air  the  temperature  and  pres- 
sure of  which  have  been  reduced  by  the  combined  effect  of 
the  intercooler  and  both  water-jackets  to  a  point  below  tliat 
due  to  the  working  pressure  of  the  intake  cylinder. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  left-hand  stroke,  when  the  intake  de- 
livery valves  have  opened  and  the  piston  of  this  cylinder  is  act- 
ing on  the  volume  14,  as  stated  above,  part  of  this  air  (volume= 

^  =  25%  of  the  total)  has  passed  beyond  the  influence 

=  46%) 

has  not  yet  reached  it.  At  the  end  of  the  left-hand  stroke 
the  volume  of  air  in  the  intake  cylinder  =  o,  in  the  intercooler 
and  its  connections  1.5+4+1.5  =  7,  and  in  the  high-pressure 
cj-Under  4,  a  total  of  11,  of  which  1.5  has  not  reached  the  inter- 
cooler, but  has  been  affected  only  by  the  water-jacket  of  the 
intake  cylinder. 

This  analysis  emphasizes  the  importance  not  only  of  employ- 
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ing  a  sufficiently  large  intercxwler,  but  also  of  making  the  con- 
necting passages  small.  The  useful  effect  of  the  small  inter- 
coolers  often  used  on  straight-line  compressors  should  not  be 
exaggerated.  The  best  economy  is  obtained  only  by  cooling 
during  compression  and  before  the  air  leaves  the  cylinder. 
One-half  of  the  total  work  of  compression — that  performed  in 
the  high-pressure  cylinder — is  done  solely  under  such  cooling 
influence  as  is  afforded  by  the  water-jackets  of  this  cylinder. 
The  jackets  of  both  cylinders  should,  therefore,  be  of  large  area, 
with  an  efficient  circulation  of  cold  water.  They  should  cover 
not  merely  the  cylinder  liiarrels,  but  as  much  of  the  heads  as 
the  space  occupied  by  the  valves  permits.  In  the  latter  respect 
some  compressor  deigns  are  deficient. 

The  details  of  the  distribution  of  the  air  in  the  foregoing 
description  apply  exactly  only  to  compressors  in  which  the  air 
cylinders  are  tandem  to  each  other.  In  duplex  stage-com- 
pressors, the  cycle  of  operations  is  different  because  the  pistons, 
instead  of  moving  together  in  the  same  direction,  work  with 
one  crank  90°  in  advance  of  the  other. 

Though  the  total  work  done  should  be  equallydivided  between 
the  air  cylinders,  still,  by  reason  of  the  frequent  variations  in 
receiver  pressure,  upon  which  depends  the  actual  terminal 
pressure  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  an  approximate  equaliza- 
tion only  is  attainable.  On  the  basis  of  some  terminal  pressure 
taken  as  normal,  such  diameters  are  assigned  to  the  cylinders 
as  will  make  their  compression  rat:os  equal,  or  nearly  so.  Take, 
for  example,  a  pair  of  cylinders,  15  ins.  and  24  ins,  diameter,  to 
produce  85  lbs.  gage  pressure.  Assuming  that  the  air  between 
the  stages  is  cooled  to  the  original  temperature,  the  absolute 
intake  pressures  of  the  cylinders  will  be  inversely  proportional 
to  the  squares  of  their  diameters,  or:  15^  :  24*  :  :  14.7  :  37.64. 
The  absolute  pressure  of  37.64  lbs.,  as  delivered  by  the  intake 
cylinder,  theoretically  equals  the  intake  pressure  of  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder.    The  ratio  of  compression  in  the  intake 

cylinder  is  — ^=0.3905;  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  ^^^—  = 

3704  99-7 

0.3775.    This  is  as  close  to  perfect  equalization  as  is  necessary. 
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Tha  btercooler  in  its  usual  fonn  is  a  long  cylindrical  cham- 
bn,  containing  paiallel,  thin  brass  or  wrought-iron  tubes, 
thnni^  which  cold  water  is  circulated.  The  air  passes  through 
the  spaces  between  the  tubes.  The  intercooler  is  placed  in  a 
a»venient  position  between  and  usually  above  the  cylinders 
(Tigs.  8,  23),  and  as  close  to  them  as  possible,  so  that  the  con- 
necting passages  may  be  short  and  of  small  volume,  because, 
as  already  stated,  the  air  in  these  passages  at  any  given  time  is 
denied  the  cooling  effect  both  of  the  cylinder  jackets  and  of  the 
intercooler  itself.  The  intercooler  tubes  must  be  close  enough 
together  thoroughly  to  split  up  the  body  of  air  traversing  the 
intermediate  spaces  and  so  secure  the  maximum  cooling  efect. 
It  is  intended  that  the  temperature  of  the  air,  on  passing  from 
the  intercooler  to  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  shall  be  reduced 
nearly  to  the  normal.  The  effect  upon  the  compression  curve 
of  this  drop  in  temperature  is  shown  by  Fig.  51;  the  high-pres- 
sure compres^on  curve  should,  and  often  does,  begin  close  to  the 
isothermal  line.  Every  10%  decrease  in  the  temperature  of  the 
air  delivered  to  the  high-pressure  cylinder  decreases  by  about 
1%  the  power  required  for  compression.  Thorough  cooling  has 
therefore  been  sought  by  increasing  the  volume  and  efficiency 
of  the  intercooler. 

Brass  intercooler  tubes  are  preferable  to  iron  because  of 
their  higher  conductivity;  but  iron  tubes  cost  less,  and  being 
rougher  present  a  larger  cooling  surface  to  the  air  flowing  between 
tbem.  They  should  always  be  as  thin  as  is  consistent  with  the 
necessary  strength.  The  lubes  are  expanded  into  tube-plates 
at  each  end,  and  by  bafHe-plates  the  air  is  compelled  to  pass 
through  the  entire  volume  of  the  intercooler.  One  tube-plate 
b  attached  to  the  shell,  the  other  being  free  to  move  as  the  tubes 
expand  or  contract.  The  end  water-heads  are  so  divided  that 
the  water  circulates  actively  back  and  forth  several  times, 
before  final  discharge.  Fig.  49  shows  a  recent  design.  Air  from 
the  low-pressure  cylinder  entering  at  A  passes  alternately  above 
and  below  the  successive  baffle-plates  to  the  connection  at  C 
with  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  To  compensate  the  decrease 
in  air  volume  due  to  cooling,  the  baffles  are  spaced  closer  towards 
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the  high-pressure  cylinder;    this  maintains  active .  drculat 
between  the  tubes  and  prevents  exces^ve  pressure  drop.    1 


pressure  drop  allowed  in  this  design  corresponds  to  3)  or  4  i 
of  water  column  (=0.126-0.145  lbs.  per  sq.  in.).    The  air  it 
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be  cookd  to  withiu,  say,  i8*  F.  of  the  cooling  water  temperature 
by  using  a§  gals,  of  water  per  loo  cu.ft.  of  air,  or  within  15°  F. 
by  4  gals,  per  100  cu.ft.*  The  baffle  at  M  forms  a  trap  for 
collecting  the  moisture  deported  due  to  cooling,  the  water  being 
dmwn  off  by  a  drain  cock. 

TTie  iollovnng  comparison  of  the  work  done  by  single-  and 
double-stage  compressors  shows  the  results  of  thorough  cooling. 
Fiictional  losses  are  omitted  in  each  case,  and  no  account  is 
lakn  of  the  cooling  due  to  the  cylinder  water-jackets. 

t.  A  single-stage  compressor,  producing  a  gage  pressure  of 
70  lbs.  at  sea-level,  with  a  24-in.  cylinder  and  a  piston  speed 
0I400  ft.  per  min.,  will  have  a  capacity  in  terms  of  free  air  at 
normii!  temperature  of  1,256  cu.  ft.  per  min.  For  adiabatic 
compression,  the  mean  cylinder  pressure  will  be  33.S3  lbs.  and 
theH.P.  184.38. 

2.  For  doing  the  same  work  in  a  two-stage  compressor, 
baling  an  intercooler  capable  of  reducing  the  temperature  of 
the  air  to  the  normal  between  the  cyhnders,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  intake  cylinder  has  the  same  diameter,  24  ins.,  and 
that  the  pressure  produced  in  it  is  35  lbs.  The  mean  pres- 
sure (adiabatic)  corresponding  to  35  lbs.  terminal  pressure  is 
35.6  lbs.,  and  the  H.P.,  118.19.  The  diameter  of  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder,  under  the  assumed  conditions,  is  found  by 
making  the  piston  area  inversely  proportional  to  the  increase  in 
absolute  pressure  of  the  air  delivered  to  it  by  the  intake  cylinder, 
If.,  in  the  ratio  of  14.7  135  + 14.7  =  1  :3.38.  This  gives  an  area 
of  13s  sq.  ins.,  or  13  ins.  diameter.  Compressing  in  this  cylinder 
from  35  to  70  lbs.  gage,  the  mean  effective  pressure  will  be 
J8.74  lbs.,  and  the  H.P.,  46;  or  a  total  for  both  cylinders  of 
n8.i9-f46=  164.19  H.P. 

Compared  with  the  power  required  for  the  same  work  in 
a  single  cylinder,  this  shows  a  taving  of:  184.38-164.19  = 
20.1Q  H.P.,  or  about  11%.  The  theoretically  perfect  coohng 
between  the  cylinders  here  assumed  is  unattainable,  and  the 
fiictional  loss  in  the  stage  compressor  would  probably  be  a  little 
greater  than  in  the  single-cylinder  machine;  so  that  the  net 
•  ("barira  A.  Hirachberg,  comrnQnicaiion  to  the  author. 
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down.*  Th«c  cards  (not  accurately  reproduced  here)  were 
tiken  from  a  pair  of  7}  and  i4Xi6-in.  cylinders,  compressing 
to  110  lbs.  gage,  at  135  rev.  per  min.,  or  360  ft.  piston  speed. 
Initial  temperature  of  cooling  water,  55°;  temperature  at  dis- 
darge  from  jackets  and  intercooler,  63°  F.  Several  points 
IR  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  these  cards: 

First.  The  overlapping  of  the  high-  and  low-pressure  cards 
indicates  a  loss,  because  the  work  represented  by  the  area  of 
o\-eTlap  is  in  reality  work  done  twice.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
iiop  in  pressure  between  the  cylinders,  caused  by  the  resistance 


Fig.  ji. — Combined  Air  Cards  of  Two-Stage  Compressor. 


presented  by  the  discharge  valves  of  the  intake  and  the  inlet 
\-alves  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  together  with  the  friction 
in  air  [>assages  and  intercooler.  This  unavoidable  loss  should  be 
mioimized  by  making  the  valves,  ports,  and  connecting  passages 
of  ample  size. 

Second.  As  with  single-cylinder  compressors,  the  compres- 
skm  line  of  each  cylinder  of  most  stage  compressors  departs  but 

*  Thk  combined  indicator  card,  which  does  not  show  all  the  minor  irregulftrities 
b  the  Hnes,  is  from  a  Rand  cross-compound  compressor.  It  accompanies  an 
aitide  by  F.  .\.  HalMy,  on  "  The  Analysis  o(  .\ir  Compressor  Indicator  Diagrams," 
II  Mackinul,  March  3,  1893,  p.  15S,  and  is  reproduced  here  by  p 
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little  from  the  adiabatic  curve.  Aside  from  the  thermudynamic 
advantage  of  dividing  the  total  compression  between  two  or 
more  cylinders,  and  thereby  lowering  the  average  and  final 
temperatures,  it  is  the  intercooler  that  must  be  relied  on  for 
the  chief  element  in  economical  working.  By  its  abstraction  of 
heat  the  volume  of  air  entering  the  second  cylinder  is  reduced, 
30  that  PV""'"*  =  constant  becomes  approximately  PV  =  C,  on  be- 
ginning the  second  stage.  But  the  compresaon  line  again  rises 
rapidly  from  this  point  and  continues  not  far  below  the  adiabatic. 
Indicator  cards  from  dry  compressors  which  do  not  show  approxi- 
mately this  relation  between  the  lines  are  always  open  to  sus- 
picion. A  leaky  piston,  for  example,  will  lower  the  compression 
curve  and  make  it  appear  that  better  work  is  being  done  than 
is  really  the  case. 

In  constructing  and  reading  a  combined  indicator  card  from 
a  stage  compressor,  the  adiabatic  line  applying  to  the  com- 
pression in  the  second  cylinder  should  be  represented  in  its 
proper  place  (see  Fig.  51).  The  complete  graphic  relation  be- 
tween the  several  heat  curves  is  thus  set  forth. 

Third.  It  is  an  advantage  of  stage  compression  that  there  is 
practically  but  one  clearance  space — that  in  the  intake  cylinder, 
and,  as  the  air  in  this  cylinder  is  at  a  low  pressure,  the  resulting 
reduction  in  volumetric  capacity  is  moderate,  for  the  loss  due 
to  clearance  is  proportionately  less  for  low  than  for  high  pres- 
sures. The  piston  clearance  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder 
cannot  affect  the  volume  of  air  delivered,  because  all  the  air 
discharged  from  the  intake  cylinder  goes  to  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  and,  barring  leakage,  must  pass  through  it. 

The  heating  of  the  cylinder  walls  and  pistons  reduces  some- 
what the  working  volumetric  capacity  of  an  air  compressor, 
because,  as  the  entering  air  is  warmed,  a  smaller  weight  of  it  is 
taken  into  the  cylinder  at  each  stroke.  Although  the  d^ree 
of  this  heating  cannot  be  formulated,  it  is  obviously  less  in  a 
two-stage  than  in  a  single-cylinder  compressor;  for,  aside  from 
the  effect  of  the  intercooler,  the  smaller  quantity  of  heat 
generated  in  each  cylinder  is  more  efficiently  dealt  with  by  thdr 
respective  water-jackets. 
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AIR  INLET  VALVES  • 

The  design  and  working  of  the  inlet  or  suction  valves  greatly 
influeace  the  compressor's  efficiency.  That  there  are  still 
wide  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  design  is  evidenced 
by  the  variety  of  types  in  use,  and  the  lack  of  clearly  defined 
disdnctions  as  to  their  applicability  under  given  conditions. 
In  the  older  wet  compressors,  as  the  Dubois-Franfois,  various 
patterns  of  clack-valve  were  employed.  Some  are  still  used  in 
Europe,  like  the  elaborate,  cam-controlled  clack-valves  of  a 
compressor  built  by  Schneider  &  Co.,  Creusot,  France,  For 
yeais  poppet  valves  of  numerous  types  held  the  field  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  furnished  with  springs,  and  are  now 
actuated  solely  by  difference  of  air  pressure;  though  there  have 
been  examples  of  mechanically  controlled  poppets,  as  in  the 
<M  Rand  mechanical  valve-gear. 

While  poppets  are  favored  for  some  kinds  of  service,  several 
other  forms  of  inlet  valve  have  been  introduced.  Modifications 
of  the  Corliss  steam  valve,  fi^st  used  in  the  Xorwalk  compressor, 
have  been  adopted  for  compressors  of  many  other  makes,  as  the 
Sullivan,  Nordberg,  Ingersoll-Rand,  Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon,  and 
Allis- Chalmers.  Besides  these  are  the  so-called  "  thin-plate 
\-alves,"  discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 

Chief  Requisites  of  Inlet  Valves:  i.  They  must  have  a 
sufficient  area  of  opening  to  permit  free  entrance  of  the  air. 
J.  They  must  open  readily  near  the  beginning  of  the  stroke, 
with  minimum  resistance,  remain  open  until  the  end  of  the  stroke, 
and  then  close  promptly. 

*  This  chapter  U  devoted  chiefly  to  poppet  val\'es  and  ottif  rs  wliicti  operate 
by  diSerence  of  air  pressure.     For  discussion  o[  mcchanicatly  conirolled  inlet 
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.The  point  of  stroke  at  which  the  inlet  valves  open  depends 
on  the  piston  clearance  and  terminal  air  pressure.  Valves  oper- 
ated mechanically  are  sometimes  incorrectly  designed  or  set, 
to  open  exactly  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  or  a  fraction 
later;  in  which  case  the  clearance  air  is  first  exhausted  through 
the  valves  and  then,  as  the  piston  advances,  the  outside  air 
begins  to  enter.  This  being  so,  little  or  no  clearance  would  be 
shown  on  the  indicator  card.  Premature  closing  reduces  the 
volume  of  intake  air,  and  hence  the  volimietric  capacity  of  the 
compressor.  Its  effect  on  the  indicator  card  is  to  lower  the 
compression  line  near  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  so  as  to 
approach  the  isothermal  curve  and  make  it  appear  that  the 
compressor  is  doing  abnormally  good  work. 

As  pointed  out  in  Chap.  Ill,  although  piston  clearance 
reduces  the  volumetric  capacity  of  the  cylinder,  it  does  not 
cause  a  corresponding  loss  of  work,  and  it  is  of  some  benefit 
in  assisting  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  reciprocating  parts 
of  the  compressor.  Part  of  the  work  expended  in  compressing 
the  clearance  air  is  thus  recovered,  whereas,  when  the  clearance 
air  is  exhausted  by  a  premature  opening  of  the  inlet  valves, 
the  work  represented  by  it  is  lost.  The  proper  adjustment  of 
spring-controlled  poppets  is  a  question  of  the  strength  of  the 
spring,  and  ^ce  the  effect  of  clearance  varies  with  the  terminal 
ur  pressure,  the  valves  must  be  regulated  accordingly.  Any 
exhaust  through  the  inlet  valves  is  readily  detected  by  the  noise. 
When  they  are  properly  set,  the  compressor  works  more  smoothly 
and  the  power  consumed  is  slightly  reduced.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  valves  open  too  late  in  the  stroke — <Jue,  for  example,  to  a 
temporary  reduction  in  working  pressure — a  httle  more  power 
is  required,  this  condition  being  shown  by  the  slight  drop  in 
the  re-expan^on  line  at  the  point  b  (Figs.  45  and  51). 

Inlet  Area.  The  total  area  of  the  inlet  ports  varies  greatly 
in  compressors  of  different  makers.  It  is  sometimes  as  small 
as  4  or  5*^  of  the  piston  area,  running  to  a  probable  maximum 
of  ij'^.  As  the  proper  area  is  a  function  of  the  piston  speed, 
it  may  be  made  less  for  slow-  than  for  high-speed  compressors. 
However,  in  one  of  the  Leyner  i-stage  compressors,  with  a  aa-in. 
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intake  cylinder  and  running  at  the  moderate  piston  speed  of 
390  ft,  the  intake  port  area  is  14.2%  of  the  piston  area.  To 
[mvent  ezcesave  frictional  resistance  during  the  inflow  of  air, 
the  inlet  area,  under  average  conditions  and  for  ordinary  forms 
of  valve,  should  be  not  less  than  8  or  10%  of  the  piston  area. 
But  if  pcqipet  valves  are  unnecessarily  large,  their  inertia  becomes 
great;  and  if  too  numerous,  there  are  more  parts  to  care  for, 
and  valuable  water-jacket  area  on  the  cylinder  heads  is  sacrificed. 
In  the  two-stage,  straight-line,  "  Hurricane-inlet  "  compressors, 
of  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,type  AA-2,  for  cylinders  from  15-in.  to 
34-in.  diameter,  the  inlet  area  of  the  intake  cylinder  averages 
13.2%  of  the  piston  area.  For  the  high-pressure  cylinders  of 
the  same  compressors,  the  poppet  valves  have  an  average  inlet 
area  rf  about  11%.  The  inlet  area  of  the  duplex,  two-stage 
compressors  of  the  same  builders,  type  "  O-2,"  averages  13.6% 
of  the  piston  area  for  both  low-  and  high-pressure  cylinders. 
In  one  type  of  the  two-stage  compressors  of  the  Laidlaw-Dunn- 
GordoD  Co.  the  percentage  is  12-14, 

Poppet  Inlet  Valves.  A  common  form  is  the  mushroom 
^■alve,  Figs.  52  and  53.  While  the  total  inlet  area  should  be 
ample,  there  are  two  special  requirements  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
po[^t  valves:  (i)  the  area  of  each  valve  must  be  moderate, 
or  the  valve  will  be  too  heavy,  causing  unnecessary  injury  to 
the  seat,  and  by  its  inertia  too  much  resistance  to  the  control 
of  the  spring;  (2)  the  lift  must  be  small,  to  insure  prompt  opening 
and  closure,  and  to  reduce  "  chattering,"  as  well  as  wear.  For 
these  reasons  the  total  area  required  is  furnished  by  a  niunber  of 
independent  valves,  generally  from  4  to  8. 

The  valve  is  of  steel  or  bronze,  with  an  easily  removable 
bronze  seat,  the  contact  surfaces  being  ground  true  and  the  seat- 
ing preferably  coned.  The  stem  works  in  guides,  forming  part 
of  the  valve  casing,  which  is  screwed  into  the  cylinder  head 
so  as  to  be  readily  removed  for  adjustment  or  regrinding. 
Brass  springs  are  used  to  avoid  the  effects  of  corrosion,  and 
must  be  easily  compressible  to  allow  the  valve  to  open  under  a 
small  dftference  of  pressure.  The  springs  must  be  of  the  best 
material  and  calibrated  to  present  no  more  than  the  minimum 
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Fic.  SI,— Nonrolk  Poppet  Inlet  Valve. 


Flo.  5J. — IjudUw-Dunn-Gimlun  Poppet  Inkt 
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requisite  reustance,  which  varies  from,  say,  3  oz.  to  8  or  10  oz. 
per  sq.  in.  of  valve  -area. 

Ordinary  poppets  are  opened  by  atmospheric  pressure  from 
vitbout.  when  a  certain  degree  of  rarefaction  of  the  air  inside 
the  cylinder  has  been  produced  by  the  movement  of  the  piston; 
in  other  words,  when  the  difference  of  pressure,  after  the  clear- 
ance air  has  re-expanded,  becomes  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
^xing  resistance.  The  loss  of  volumetric  capacity  due  to  spring 
resistance,  in  terms  of  free  ^r,  is  rarely  less  than  2-3%,  and  is 
often  more.  At  sea-level  a  spring  pressure  of  5  oz.  per  sq.  in.  of 
%-alve  area  causes  a  loss  of  about  2%.  The  diagram.  Fig.  54, 
shows  the  effect  of  spring  re^tance  in  reducing  the  volumetric 
capacity  of  a  compressor  at  different  altitudes,  from  sea-level 
to  isxxxi  ft.  elevation. 

S[mng-controUed  poppets  cause  more  or  less  irregularity 
in  the  entrance  of  the  air,  because,  while  the  pressure  of  the 
outside  air  tries  to  open  the  valve,  the  spring  tends  to  keep 
it  dosed.  This  often  produces  "  chattering  "  or  "  dancing  "  of 
the  \'alves,  and  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  various  mechanical 
(levices  for  definitely  controlling  them,  as  noted  later.  As  the 
^iriiigs  lose  their  original  elasticity,  and  undergo  alterations 
in  strength,  they  require  regulation  from  time  to  time;  adjust- 
ing nuts  on  the  valve  stems  are  generally  provided.  If  the 
springs  be  too  slack,  chattering  increases;  if  too  tight,  the 
'r'aKes  will  open  late  in  the  stroke,  and  the  air  filling  the  cylinder 
may  have  a  density  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Aside 
Iran  the  spring  resistance,  the  rate  of  inflow  of  the  intake  ah: 
varies  with  the  speed  of  the  piston.  When  its  speed  is  greatest, 
at  the  middle  of  the  stroke,  the  rate  of  inflow  is  at  the  maximum. 
^^Tiile  it  is  moving  slowly,  near  the  beginning  and  end  of  each 
stiote  as  the  crank  turns  its  centers,  the  relati\'ely  small  negative 
f^essure  is  insuflicient  to  open  the  valves  and  keep  them  open 
gainst  the  springs. 

The  total  valve  resistance,  including  that  due  to  throttling 
o(  the  intake  air  and  friction  in  passing  through  the  ports,  is 
kfpt  as  small  as  practicable,  but  can  never  be  entirely  eliminated. 
Wth  some  forms  of  inlet  valves,  other  than  spring  poppets,  the 
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Flc.  54. — Effect  of  Valve  Spring  Resislinrc  on  Volumetric  Capacity  of  Compres- 
sors.   (E„s-  A'ofs.) 
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i  may  be  very  small.  Its  usual  effect  is  shown  by  the 
diagram,  Fig.  55.  There  is  generally  sufficient  redstance  to 
keq}  the  admission  line,  AC,  at  an  appreciable  distance  below 
the  atmospheric  line,  DE,  throughout  the  stroke;  the  amount 
of  loss  from  this  cause  is  measured  by  the  area  of  the  indicator 
diagram  lying  below  the  atmospheric  line.  If  the  inlet  area 
be  too  small  or  the  valves  poorly  designed,  the  negative  pressure 
may  amount  to  i  or  2  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  The  point  B,  where  the 
compression  line  crosses  the  atmospheric  line,  is  the  point  of  the 
stroke  which  must  be  reached  by  the  piston  before  any  useful 
work  is  done,  and  the  volume  passed  through  in  travelling  from 


A  to  B  represents  the  loss  in  volumetric  capacity  from  this  cause. 
The  total  loss  of  volumetric  capacity,  including  that  due  to 
piston  clearance,  is  represented  by  the  length  of  AB  +  CE, 
and  the  volumetric  efficiency  of  the  compressor  is  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  line  BC,  divided  by  the  total  length  of  the  diagram. 
Notwithstanding  certain  inherent  disadvantages,  the  poppet 
valve  is  widely  used,  for  both  inlet  and  discharge.  It  is  simple, 
easily  regulated,  and  in  case  of  leakage,  due  to  cutting  or  unequal 
wear  of  the  seating  surfaces,  is  readily  removed  and  re-groimd. 
In  stage  compressors  it  is  often  used  for  the  high-pressure 
cylinders,  even  when  some  other  t>-pe  is  preferred  for  the  low- 
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pressure.  Poppets  must  be  kept  clean;  they  not  infrequently 
cause  trouble  by  sticking  in  thai  seats  due  to  the  accumulation 
of  gummy  oil,  or  they  may  be  clogged  by  deposit  of  carbonaceous 
matter  from  decomposition  of  the  lubricant,  produced  by 
excessive  heating  of  the  cylinder. 

One  form  of  Norwalk  two-stage  compressor  has  a  giecial 
p(^pet  inlet  valve,  for  use  when  it  is  desired  to  employ  air 
at  two  different  pressures,  obtained  from  a  single  compressor. 
In  stage  compression,  though  the  air  is  actually  produced  at 
two  pressures,  of  say  25-30  and  80-100  lbs.  respectively  in 
the  low-  and  high-pressure  cylinders,  yet,  it  a  r«irt  of  the  volume 


Fic.  s6  — "  Skip- Valve."    Norwalk  Iron  Works  Co. 

delivered  by  the  intake  cylinder  be  drawn  from  the  intercooler, 
the  high -pressure  cylinder  cannot  work  satisfactorily.  The 
air  remaining  in  the  intercooler  expands  to  a  lower  pressure 
before  going  to  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  so  that  the  ratio 
of  compression  in  this  cylinder  is  increased,  and  the  heat  gener- 
ated in  it  rises  to  a  correspondingly  higher  degree.  The  rise  in 
temperature  produced  by  a  considerable  increase  in  the  ratio  of 
compression  would  prevent  proper  lubrication,  and  the  con- 
ditions might  be  fa\-orable  for  an  explosion  in  the  cylinder 
{Chap.  XIV).  This  difficulty  is  met  by  using  "  skip-valves  " 
(Fig.  56)  as  inlet  valves  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder.     They 
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open,  and  remain  open,  whenever  the  high-pressure  inlet  air 
falls  below  the  normal,  by  reason  of  having  drawn  off  a  portion 
of  the  air  from  the  intercooler.  The  high-pressure  cylinder  is 
thus  partly  unloaded,  since  the  air  entering  at  each  strobe  is 
returned  to  the  intercooler.  The  skip-valve  is  a  mushroom 
spring-poppet  DE,  carried  in  the  guides  AA.  Above  the  valve 
b  a  small  ^ring-controUed  pltmger  B,  the  space  below  which  is 
occupied  by  air  at  intercooler  pressure.  When  this  pressure 
falls  below  that  for  which  spring  C  is  set,  the  plunger  advances 
and  forces  open  the  inlet  valve,  holding  it  open  until  the  inter- 
cooler pressure  rises  sufficiently  to  cause  the  plunger  to  recede. 
The  valve  is  then  free  to  work  in  the  usual  manner.  The  action 
of  the  valve  thus  adjusts  itself  to  the  varying  pressure  of  the 
btake  air  coming  from  the  intercooler. 

Corliss  Air  Valves.  As  these  are  mechanically  controlled, 
details  are  given  in  Chap.  IX. 

logeisoll-RAnd  "Hurricane-Inlet"  Valve,  a  modification  of 
the  old  "  Piston-Inlet "  valve,  is  shown  by  Figs.  57  and  5S. 
It  has  in  turn  been  largely  displaced  by  "  plate  valves,"  noted 
below.  The  piston  is  hoUow  and  has  a  hoUow  back  piston-rod 
for  admitting  the  air.  There  are  two  large,  ring-shaped  valves 
<one  in  each  face  of  the  piston),  of  T  cross-section.  They  are 
held  in  place,  without  springs  or  other  connection,  by  guide- 
plates  bolted  to  the  piston  faces.  Their  play  is  limited  by  these 
guides  (see  Fig.  58),  which  contain  a  scries  of  circular  porS, 
furnishing  additional  area  for  the  passage  of  air.  The  valves  are 
readily  taken  out  for  regrinding  by  removing  the  guide  plates. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  stroke,  as  the  piston  reverses,  the  valves 
alternately  open  and  close  by  their  own  inertia.  The  valve 
in  that  face  of  the  piston  which  is  toward  the  direction  of  move- 
ment is  always  closed,  while  the  other  is  open  for  the  passage 
of  the  air  entering  through  the  hollow  rod  into  the  cylinder 
behind  the  piston.  Because  of  the  large  diameter  of  the  valves 
their  throw,  or  lift,  b  small — in  .ordinary  compressors  say  f  in. 
The  area  of  the  inlet  tube  is  usuaUy  13-14%  of  the  piston  area. 
Though  the  actual  port  area  of  the  valve  is  less  than  this  (about 
8%).  the  velocity  of  flow  is  moderate,  because,  instead  of  having 
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Leyner  (U.  S.),  the  Guttermuth,  and  the  Riedler  (Europe), 
all  now  nearly  obsolete.  Since  about  1913,  interest  in 
this  type  of  valve  has  revived,  and  it  is  now  used  by 
a  number  of  compressor  builders  (Ingersoll-Rand,  Chicago 
Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon,  Sullivan,  Allis- 
Chalmers,  Robey,  and  Walker),  for  both  inlet  or  discharge, 
or  both. 

Plate  valves  appear  to  be  satisfactory,  though  some  think 
they  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  tested  as  to  endurance  at 
the  higher  compressor  speeds  permitted  by  their  small  inertia. 
They  probably  lower  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  Guttermuth  valve  is  a  rectangular  plate  of  thin  steel 
with  a  grid  seat.  One  side  of  the  plate  is  coiled  in  a  spiral, 
around  a  stationary  spindle,  the  inner  edge  of  the  spiral  being 
inserted  in  a  longitudinal  groove  in  this  spindle.  By  placing 
several  valves  side  by  side  any  desired  area  of  opening  can  be 
furnished.  To  avoid  the  harmful  effects  of  inertia,  the  valves 
are  very  thin,  with  sensitive  springs,  and  by  so  arranging  them 
that  the  current  of  air  in  passing  through  the  valve  into  the 
cylinder  undergoes  but  slight  changes  of  direction,  serious 
eddying  of  the  air  around  the  edges  of  the  plate  is  pre- 
vented, 

Leyner  Annular  Valve  is  shown  by  Figs.  59  and  60.  Though 
no  longer  made,  some  of  the  compressors  using  it  are  still  in 
service.  Fig.  59  is  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  adjacent 
ends  of  the  low-  and  high-pressure  cylinders  of  a  straight-line, 
two-stage  compressor,  indicating  incidentally  the  circulation 
of  the  air  through  the  intercoollng  tubes.  The  inlet  and  dis- 
charge valves  differ  only  in  size.  The  valve  (Fig.  60)  is  a  thin 
steel  plate  cut  in  a  peculiar  form.  The  outer,  or  seating  portion, 
is  a  narrow  annulus,  with  two  arc-shaped  strips  terminating 
in  a  central  ring,  which  is  locked  to  the  cylinder  head  by  a  nut 
encircling  the  piston-rod.  The  arc  strips,  connecting  the  seating 
part  of  the  valve  with  the  fixed  center  serve  as  springs.  There 
is  but  one  inlet  and  one  delivery  valve  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder. 
The  inlet  ports,  DD  (Fig.  59),  4  in  number,  are  curved,  slot-like 
openings.    There  are  6  similar  but  smaller  discharge  ports, 
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bd^t  of  lift  is  from  0.08  to  0.14  in.,  according  to  size  of  valve. 
Wd^t  of  the  valve  b  about  one-tliird  that  of  an  equivalent 
poppet  valve.     The  inlet  £ind  discharge  valves  are  identical. 


o 


Fig.  65.— Parts  of  the  Inge rsoll- Rom)  Plati-  Valve. 

This  valve  is  now  being  extensively  used  in  the  compressors  of 
Uk  IngersoU-Rand  Co.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  older 
I*}!!^  annular  valve  (Figs.  59  and  60). 


Fic.  66. — Section  of  IngereoU-Rand  Plate  Valve,  Assembled. 

SuOiTan  Plate  Valve  ("  end  rolling  finger-valve  ")  was  applied 
ia  1917  to  the  angle-compound  compressors  fsee  Fig.  25,  Chap. 
n)  of  these  makers.     Fig.  67  shows  the  design  of  valves  and 
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seats  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  for  both  inlet  and  discharge; 
Fig.  68,  the  position  of  the  valves  in  the  end  of  the  cylinder. 
The  valve  consists  of  a  group  of  thin,  flat  strips  ("  fingers  "), 
of  spring  steel,  with  grid  seats.  Over  the  Angers  is  a  correspond- 
ing row  of  curved  guard  plates.  As  the  fingers  open  they  roU 
against  their  guard  plates  from  the  stationary  end  towards  the 
tip,  and  conversely  on  closing. 

In  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  the  inlet  and  discharge  valves 
are  also  of  the  plate  type,  but  are  placed  in  cages  set  radially 


RMSeRS  OP  INLET  VALVE 

Fig.  67, — Sullivan  Platc_  Valve,  Low-Pressure  Cylinder,  Angle-Compound  Com- 
pressor, Class  "  WJ-3." 

around  the  peripheiy  of  the  cylinder  heads.  There  are  two 
valves  in  each  cage,  each  consisting  of  two  fingers  running 
lengthwise  of  the  cage. 

Arrangements  for  Convejrmg  Inlet  Air  to  the  Compressor. 
The  colder  the  intake  air  the  smaller  the  volume  occupied  by  a 
given  weight  of  air  taken  into  the  cylinder,  and  the  greater  the 
volumetric  output.  Mr.  Frank  Richards  states:*  "  The  volume 
of  air  at  common  temperatures  varies  directly  as  the  absolute 

•  "  Compressed  Air,"  p.  jj. 
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tcnqKrature.  With  the  air  supply  at  60^  its  absolute  tem- 
perature b  521°,  and  its  volume  will  increase  or  decrease  rir 
f«  each  degree  of  rise  or  fall  of  temperature.  Therefore,  if  in 
securing  the  supply  of  ur  we  can  get  a  difference  in  our  favor 
of  5°  .  .  .,  we  accomplish  a  saving  of  about  1%.  If  a  difference 
of  tenqierature  of  10°  can  be  secured  2%  is  saved,"  practically 
without  cost.  The  practice  of  taking  air  from  the  engine-room 
is  a  common  one  at  mines,  and  is  bad  not  only  because  such  air 
is  usually  heated  to  a  considerable  degree,  but  is  apt  also  to  be 
charged  with  dust,  which  causes  unnecessary  wear  of  valves 


Fig.  68. — SuUivan  Plate  Valves  in  Place  on  Inner  Head  of  Low-Pressure  Cylinder, 
Angle-Conipound  Compressor,  Class  "  WJ-j." 

and  piston.  Fresh  air  should  be  taken,  preferably  from  some 
point  outside  of  the  building.  A  box  or  pipe  of  wood  is  better 
than  one  of  iron,  because  of  the  smaller  conductivity  of  wood. 
Its  cross-section  should  be  sufficient,  say,  at  least  one-half  the 
area  of  the  cylinder,  to  avoid  loss  from  friction.  To  make  such 
a  connection  conveniently,  the  inlet  valves  should  be  enclosed  in 
an  external  ^  chest  on  each  end  of  the  cylinder.  Compressors 
having  a  single  inlet  valve  are  well  adapted  for  making  this 
arrangement.  Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  dust,  leaves,  or  rubbish.  If  the  inlet  is  open,  particles  floating 
in  the  air  may  be  drawn  in  and  obstruct  the  valves  or  injure 
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their  seats  and  the  working  surfaces  of  piston  and  cyUnder. 
By  building  a  conduit  from  the  outside  of  the  compressor  house 
to  the  air  box  enclosing  the  inlet  valves,  a  greater  saving  can  be 
effected  in  winter  than  in  summer,  but  even  in  warm  weather 
some  advantage  is  gained,  especially  if  the  conduit  opens  on  the 
north  side  of  the  building,  out  of  reach  of  the  sun's  direct  rays, 
and  is  carried  vertically  to  some  height  above  the  ground. 
In  the  Ingersoll-Rand  "  Hurricane  inlet,"  the  outer  end  of  the 
hollow  back  piston  rod  is  inclosed  by  an  intake  duct  (Fig.  57). 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

DISCHARGE  OR  DELIVERY  VALVES 

The  conditions  affecting  the  action  of  the  discharge  valves  of  a 
compressor  are  wholly  different  from  those  governing  the  inlet 
^■alves.  While  the  latter  must  open  under  very  small  differences 
of  pressure,  the  discharge  valves  are  subjected  to  a  heavy  pres- 
sure on  both  sides.  Furthermore,  owing  to  irregularities  in 
the  use  of  the  air,  the  receiver  pressure  usually  fluctuates  consider- 
ably, so  that  the  point  of  the  stroke  at  which  the  dbcharge 
valves  open  cannot  depend  solely  on  the  conditions,  as  to  the 
ratio  of  compression,  etc.,  under  which  the  compressor  is  work- 
log-  The  time  of  opening  must  depend  also  on  the  relation 
between  the  variable  pressures  in  cylinder  and  receiver.  Hence, 
the  sensitiveness  of  operation  essential  in  inlet  valves  is  unneces- 
sir)'  for  discharge  valves.  The  chief  requirements  are  that  they 
shall  be  strong,  free  to  open  when  the  cylinder  pressure  exceeds 
that  of  the  receiver,  have  strong  springs  so  as  to  close  promptly 
at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  fit  accurately  on  their  seats,  have  large 
fKe  air  passage  around  the  rim  of  the  valve,  and  ample  guiding 
surface  to  insure  accurate  alinement  in  their  movements.  Delay 
io  closing,  or  leakage  between  valve  and  seat,  are  far  more 
serious  than  for  inlet  valves,  because  these  defects  arc  equivalent 
to  an  increase  of  piston  clearance  and  consequent  reduction 
in  the  volumetric  capacity  of  the  cylinder.  The  leakage  of 
P-'ea  a  small  quantity  of  compressed  air  back  into  the  cylinder 
is  equivalent  to  the  loss  caused  by  an  abnormally  large  clearance 
qiace.  Compared  with  inlet  valves,  therefore,  discharge  valves 
afford  a  relatively  limited  field  for  innovation  or  improvement. 
Poppet  Discharge  Valves.  Except  the  "  plate  valves " 
(Chap.  VII),  and  a  few  designs  in  wh'ch  mechanical  control  is 
introduced  (Chap.  DC),  nearly  all  discharge  valves  are  cup 
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shaped  poppets,  with  internal  springs.  Though  varying  in 
details,  they  are  represented  fairly  by  Figs.  69,  70,  71.  Other 
designs  are  shown  in  the  sections  of  air  cylinders  illustrated  in 


Fio.  69. — IngersoU-Raod  "  Imperial  "  Poppet  Discharge  Valve, 

Chaps.  II  and  VII.  They  are  rarely  of  the  mushroom  type, 
like  the  inlet  valve  in  Fig.  53,  because  these  afford  insufficient 
guiding  surface.    Valves  are  of  steel  or  bronze,  with  bronze 


Fic.  70. — Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon  Poppet  Discbarge  Valve. 

seat.  To  assist  keeping  them  tight,  the  seating  surfaces  are 
coned.  A  group  of  poppets  arc  commonly  employed,  to  avoid 
making  them  of  large  size  and  weight.     Under  their  high  work- 
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ing  pRSSure,'tfae  inertia  of  heavy  vaJves  causes  destructive  wear. 
Each  valve  should  be  readily  accessible  for  adjustment,  regrind- 
ing,  OT  renewal.  They  are  therefore  covered  by  caps  screwed 
into  the  cylinder  head;  or,  in  some  males,  by  cover  plates  on 
the  valve  chamber. 

Citaract-Controlled  Pojqiets.  In  these  the  valve  not  only 
has  a  ^ring,  but  its  action  is  further  modified  by  attaching 
the  valve  stem  to  the  piston  of  a  small  cataract  cylinder, 
containiiig  air  or  oil,  to  ease  its  movement  and  avoid  hurtful 
shocks.*    These  valves  are  employed  to  a  considerable  extent 


Fig.  71.— Norwalk  Poppet  Discharge  Valve. 

in  Europe,  but  not  in  the  United  States.      Some  are  satis- 
factory for  slow  piston  speeds;    for   high-speed   compressors 
they  do  not  work  with  sufficient  promptness  to  prevent  "  slip  " 
or  leakage  of  compressed  air  back  into  the  cylinder.    Their 
chief  object  may  be  attained  in  another  way,  as  by  the  partial 
Control  of  an  accompanying  Corliss  valve  (see  Fig.  75,  Chap.  IX). 
Riedler  Discbarge  Valve  (Fig.  72)  represents  one  of  several 
patterns  employed  in  the  Riedler  compressors.     It  is  a  light, 
cylindrical  valve  A,  with  packing  rings  D.    The  cylinder  in 
this  case  is  vertical,  and  the  piston  L  carries  at  its  periphery 
fJate  P,  held  in  place  by  stud  N  and  spring  M.    When  closed 
the  valve  seats  on  plate  E,  being  held  against  it  by  the  air 

*  CaUnct-OHitrotled  poppets  are  employed  by  some  European  compressor- 
Imfldeis  for  botb  inlet  tad  dtschaige. 
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fraction  ol  the  volume  at  atmospheric  pressure,  it  might  appear 
that  the  total  discharge  area  could  be  made  much  smaller  than 
tlie  inlet  area,  without  causii^  excessive  frictional  resistance. 
But  the  conq)ressed  air  must  be  forced  out  of  the  cylinder 
ID  a  relativdy  short  period  of  time.  While  the  inlet  valves  are 
open  throughout  nearly  the  entire  stroke,  the  delivery  must 
take  place  while  the  piston  is  making,  say,  the  last  third  of 
the  stroke.  TTierefore,  in  a  compressor  of  ordinary  design,  with 
several  poppet  inlet  and  discharge  valves,  the  total  discharge 
area  should  be  about  equal  to  the  inlet  area,  provided  the 
pston  speed  be  moderate.  When  the  inlet  area  is  concentrated 
in  a  single  vaJve  (for  example,  the  Ingersoll-Rand  "  Hurri- 
caoe-Inlet").  the  discharge  area  is  about  double  the  inlet 
area,  though  this  relation  varies  in  cylinders  of  different  sizes, 
haa^  proportionately  greater  in  the  larger  compressors.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  discharge  area  should  increase  with  the 
jMston  speed.  For  a  ^>eed  of  350  ft.  per  min.,  the  discharge 
area  may  be,  say,  10%  of  the  cylinder  area;  for  speeds  of  450-600 
ft  per  min.,  15%.  In  some  compressors,  the  discbarge  area 
is  as  small  as  8.5-9.5%. 

The  above  considerations  apply  also  to  the  passages  through 
which  the  air  passes  from  the  discharge  valves  to  the  pipe 
leading  to  the  receiver.  In  some  designs  these  arc  too  restricted 
topemiit  a  free  flow  of  the  air.  The  velocity  of  discharge  should 
be  kept  low  to  minimize  frictional  resistance;  otherwise,  during 
•he  delivery  period  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  will  rise  momen- 
tarily above  the  normal,  and  then  drop  back  after  the  air  has 
passed  out  to  the  receiver.  This  causes  loss  of  power  and 
unnecessary  strains  on  the  moving  parts  of  the  compressor. 
^e  amount  of  this  loss  is  represented  by  the  irregular  area 
of  the  air  card  which  lies  above  a  horizonta!  line  drawn  through 
'he  pmnt  corresponding  to  the  pressure  at  the  end  of  delivery 
"^'8-  55)-  When  the  discharge  valves  first  open,  the  piston 
B  moving  at  a  high  velocity,  and  equilibrium  with  the  receiver 
I»essure  is  only  attained  as  this  velocity  decreases  toward  the 
end  of  the  stroke. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
MECHANICALLY  CONTROLLED  VALVES  AND  VALVE  MOTIONS 

Mechanical  Control  for  Inlet  Valves.  The  disadvantageous 
features  of  inlet  valves  that  depend  primarily  for  opening  and 
closing  upon  difference  of  air  pressure  have  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  numerous  mechanically  controlled  valves.  By  their 
use  fewer  valves  are  required,  because  they  may  be  made  larger 
and  have  a  higher  lift.  They  are  controlled  by  being  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  rotary  or  reciprocating  parts  of  the 
compressor.  By  thus  modifying  the  effect  of  the  valve  spring,  a 
prompter  opening  is  secured,  so  that  the  compressor  takes  more 
nearly  a  full  cylinder  of  air  at  each  stroke. 

In  some  designs  the  connection  between  the  valves  and  their 
operating  mechanism  is  positive  and  fixed  for  any  one  setting 
of  the  valves,  which  are  timed  with  respect  to  the  piston  stroke, 
to  open  at  the  instant  the  clearance  air  has  been  re-expanded  to 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  to  close  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  In 
other  designs  springs  are  used  in  connection  with  the  controlling 
mechanism,  thus  allowing  for  variations  in  working  conditions, 
as  well  as  for  inaccuracies  of  adjustment  or  slight  derangements 
caused  by  wear  of  parts.  Still  other  valve  motions  exert  a 
partial  control,  which,  within  narrow  limits,  leaves  the  valve 
free  to  act  under  difference  of  air  pressure  in^de  and  outside  of 
the  cylinder. 

As  a  rule,  the  inlet  valves  only  are  positively  controlled, 
and  in  most  cases  the  Corliss  type  of  valve  is  used.  While 
mechanically  controlled  valves  may  be  employed  for  the  intake 
cylinders  of  stage  compressors,  they  are  not  suitable  for  the 
high-pressure  cylinders;  the  inlet  valves  of  these  are  subjected 
to  heavy  pressure  on  both  sides,  and  are  best  allowed  to  open 

1J4 
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tnd  doM  aoldy  under  the  difference  between  these  pressures, 
iriiich  is  more  than  sufficient  to  produce  prompt  action  of  the 
vahn  ftt  the  prapex  time.  Poppet  valves  are  therefore  generally 
nsed  for  this  service. 

Hedunical  Control  for  Dischaifie  Valves  is  generally  im- 
satisfactory,  because  of  the  fluctuations  of  receiver  pressure.  In 
attempting  to  open  them  by  a  positive  mechanical  movement, 
at  a  fixed  ptunt  of  the  stroke,  two  cases  may  occur:  (i)  in  event 
of  a  dn^  in  receiver  pressure  below  the  normal,  the  valves 
tnd  their  controlling  mechanism  would  be  subjected  to  a  heavy 
strain,  before  the  point  of  opening  is  reached,  due  to  excess  of 
cylinder  pressure;  and,  (2)  if  the  receiver  pressure  should  rise 
above  normal,  the  valves  would  be  held  forcibly  on  their  seats, 
by  the  excess  of  recover  pressure,  after  being  released  by  the 
ontrtdling  gear.  In  either  case,  derangement  or  breakage  of 
some  part  of  the  controlling  mechanism  may  occur. 

To  allow  the  discharge  valves  to  adjust  themselves  auto- 
matically to  the  varying  conditions  they  must  have  some  degree 
of  freedom  as  to  their  time  of  opening.  Only  a  partial  control 
is  [xacticable  for  any  service  in  which  the  consumption  of  air  is 
variable.  Moreover,  Corliss  valves  as  used  for  compressors 
do  not  serve  well  for  discharge  valves  where  the  ratio  of  compres- 
sion is  greater  than,  say,  three  or  three  and  one-half ;  because  they 
must  then  be  set  to  open  too  late  in  the  stroke  to  permit  a  free 
discharge.  This  applies  to  ordinary  single-stage  compressors, 
as  well  as  to  the  high-pressure  cylinders  of  two-stage  machines. 
A  number  of  devices  have  been  introduced  for  dealing  with  these 
conditions;  for  example,  relief  valves  working  in  conjunction 
with  mechanically  operated  discharge  valves. 

Valve  Motion  of  Norwalk  Compressor.  An  adaptation  of  the 
Ctwliss  valve  gear  is  used  for  the  low-pressure  cylinder  of  this 
aimpress'.  ■  (Fig.  73).  One  inlet  and  one  discharge  valve  are 
set  in  d.LSts  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder.  Poppet  valves  are 
en^doyed  for  high-pressure  cylinder  (as  shonTi  in  Fig.  6,  together 
with  cross-sections  of  the  low-pressure  Corliss  valves).  In  Fig. 
73,  the  main  valve-rod  a  is  driven  by  a  drag-  or  return-crank  b, 
mounted  on  the  fly-wheel  crank-pin.    The  rod  is  pin-connected 
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to  a  short  lever  c,  on  the  spindle  of  the  forward  inlet  valve,  and 
frran  this  lever  a  link  d  passes  to  a  corresponding  connectioQ 
nth  the  inlet  valve  at  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder,  the  parts 
bang  so  adjusted  that  one  valve  opens  as  the  other  closes.  A 
positive  movement  of  the  valves  is  thus  obtained.  Cams  /  / 
and  ;  j,  for  operating  the  discharge  valves,  are  mounted  on  the 
nspedive  inlet  and  dischai^e  valve  ^indies,  and  form  part  of 
fyt  short  levers  c.  As  each  inlet  v&lve  oscillates,  its  cam  rolls 
qxm  that  of  the  discharge  valve  above  it,  each  pair  of  cams  being 
(h^>ed  so  that  the  discharge  valve  is  opened  full  when  the 
cylinder  pressure  equals  that  in  the  discharge  passage  outside. 
Then,  at  the  ^d  of  the  stroke,  when  the  cams  move  in  the 
opposite  direction,  still  rolling  upon  each  other,  the  discharge 
valve  b  Closed  nitfiout  shock  by  the  connecting  link  e.  This 
link  is  made  ot  tw«  telescoping  parts,  on  the  principle  of  a  dash- 
pot,  thus  allow&^freedom  of  movement  for  dealing  with  variable 
fEwiver  pressure. 

A  numbex  ot  other  compressor  builders  have  adopted  modi- 
fications offlhe  Corliss  valve  gear  for  the  air  cylinders. 

Nordberg  Valve  Motion.  For  single-stage  compressors  the 
inlet  valves  are  of  the  Corliss  type,  poppets  being  used  for 
discharge  (see  Fig.  42),  The  inlet  valves  are  operated  positively 
from  a  triple  wrist-arm,  on  the  side  of  the  air  cylinder,  driven 
by  an  eccentric  on  the  crank-shaft.  Connecting  links  pass 
Iiffln  the  wrist-arm  to  the  valve  levers.  The  lap  of  the  valves 
an  be  altered  by  slightly  shifting  the  angular  position  of  the 
ltv«  with  respect  to  the  valve  spindle  on  which  it  is  mounted. 
This  is  done  by  adjusting  screws  on  the  hub  of  the  valve  lever, 
tile  correctness  of  the  valve  motion  being  unafiected. 

The  stage  compressors  have  similar  inlet  valves,  a  modified 
Corliss  valve,  with  double  ports,  being  ustd  for  <lischarge  (Fig.  74). 
TTus  valve  is  shown  open  on  the  right  and  closed  on  the  left-hand 
end  o£  cylinder.  An  opening  in  the  center  of  the  valve  allows 
the  air  to  discharge  on  both  sides.  In  the  axis  of  each  Corliss 
valve  are  set  a  series  of  spring  poppets,  which  act  as  relief  valves 
when  the  receiver  pressure  falls  below  the  normal.  As  shown  by 
the  cut  the  .water- jacketed  area  on  the  cylinders  is  unusually 
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large,  jackets  being  applied  to  the  heads  and  around  the  valves, 
as  well  as  on  the  cylinder  barrels. 

Another  form  of  Nordberg  valve  gear  is  used  in  compressors 
intoided  for  constant  speed,  either  steam-  or  belt-driven.  (Figs. 
107,  108.)  While  the  general  construction  of  the  air  cylindars 
is  the  same  as  shown  in  Fig.  42,  the  inlet  valves  have  a  relea^ng 
mechanism.  When  the  air  pressure  is  normal  the  valves  ate 
operated  as  usual  by  wrist-plate  links.  But  when  the  pressure 
increases  the  inlet  valves  are  released  and  held  open  until  the 
pressure  drops;    that  b,  the  compressor  is  unloaded  for  the  time 


Fig.  74. — Air  Cylinder  of  Nordbeig  Stage  Comprenor. 

being,  useful  work  ceasing.  The  release  is  effected  by  knock-off 
cams,  similar  to  those  used  for  Corliss  steam  valves,  these  cams 
being  operated  bj-  a  loaded  plunger  to  which  the  compressed  air 
is  admitted  when  the  pressure  exceeds  the  normal.  The  a>m- 
prcssor  is  thus  self-regulating  within  small  limits.  For  duplex 
compressors,  added  delicacy  of  regulation  is  obtained  by  deign- 
ing the  knock-off  cams  to  unload  in  four  successive  stq»,  accord- 
ing to  the  variation  in  air  pressure. 

Laidlaw-Dunu-Gordon  Valve  Motions.  Several  types  of 
mechanical  valve  motion  were  formerly  made  by  these  builders. 
A  number  are  still  in  o[)eration,  but  the  makers  now  employ  the 
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"feather  valves,"  shown  in  Figs.  6i,  63  and  63,  Chap.  VII. 
In  the  "  Cincinnati  "  valve  gear  (Fig,  75)  a  single  Corliss  valve, 
It  each  end  of  the  cylinder,  serves  as  both  inlet  and  discharge. 
Hie  valve  at  the  right-hand  end  of  the  cylinder  is  in  position  for 
admitting  air,  irfiile  that  at  the  left  is  open  for  discharge,  the 
ancqxHiding  inlet  being  closed.  A  laige  poppet  is  set  vertically 
JiHt  above  each  Corliss  valve.  Tlie  latter  is  timed  to  open  the 
port  earty  enough  in  the  stroke  to  leave  the  poppet  free  to  rise 
r  the  cylinder  {Hressure  exceeds  receiver  pressure.    At 


Fk.  75-—"  Cincinnati  "  Valve  Gear,  Laidkw-Dunn -Gordon  Compressor. 

the  end  of  the  stroke  the  Corliss  valve  takes  its  inlet  position 
(right  hand  of  cut),  and  at  the  same  time,  by  shutting  off  the 
discharge,  confines  a  little  compressed  air  in  the  passage  under  the 
poppeL  This  air  acts  as  a  cushion,  allowing  the  poppet  to  seat 
itself  slowly  and  without  shock,  during  the  return  stroke  of  the 
piston.  Fixed  mechanical  control  is  thus  exerted  at  three  points: 
<^>ening  and  closing  of  the  inlet,  and  closing  of  the  discharge. 

AlUs-Chalmert  Valve  Motions.  Fig.  76  shows  Corliss  inlet 
valves,  operated  from  a  triple  wrist-arm  driven  by  an  eccentric 
OD  the_fly-wheel  shaft. 
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■  In  a  Utey  design  (Figs.  14  and  43),  9  low-lift  plate  valves 
sre  used  for  discharge  at  each  end  cf  the  cylinder.  Light  springs 
^t  the  valves  promptly  at  the  beginning  of  the  intake  stroke. 
Xo  lubrication  is  required. 

Snllinn  Valve  Motionfi  (see  Figs.  5,  7  and  S,  Chap.  11). 
la  the  straight'Iioe,  compound,  two-stage  compressors,  Class 
"  WC  "  (Figs.  7 ,  and  8) ,  the  low-pressure  cylinder  has  cup 
poppet  inlets  and  Corliss  discharge  valves;    the  high-pressure 


Kic.  77. — SuUivuD  Air  Cyliniitr,  Curlisa  Ir.kt  .xn<]  I'lpjiin't  DistharKC  Valves. 

.cylinder  has  Corliss  valves  for  ink-t  and  poppets  for  discharge. 
The  two-stage  "  WB-2  "  Class  (Fig.  5),  has  a  similar  valve 
motion.  The  Corliss  valves  are  operated  from  an  eccentric 
pin  (drag-crank)  on  the  main  crank-pin.  I'g.  77  shows  a 
deagn  for  a  single-stage  compressor.  In  an  older  pattern  of 
these  makers,  the  discharge  valves  are  set  radially  around  the 
upper  part  of  the  cylinder-hea<i  castings.  The  piston  clear- 
ance can  thus  be  made  very  small,  an<l  the  valves,  placed  in 
removable  seats,  are  surrounded  by  the  water-jackets. 
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Other  Hochanically  Controlled  Vilre  Uotiona  are  employed 
in  a  number  of  compressors,  as  the  Franklin,  Clayton,  Rix, 
American,  etc  With  one  exertion,  all  of  the  mechanically 
controlled  air  valves  referred  to  in  this  chapter  are  adaptations 
of  the  Corliss  steam  valve.  A  wholly  different  type,  however, 
is  the 

Riedler  Valve  Motion.  This  has  undergone  radical  modi- 
fications since  its  introduction,  about  1888.  Figs.  78,  79  and  80 
show  the  most  recent  design.  Though  no  longer  made  in  this 
country,  some  Riedler  compressors  are  still  in  use  here,  and  the 
valve  motion  is  an  interesting  one.  Mechanical  control  is 
exerted  through  a  wrist-plate  A,  operated  by  an  eccentric 
on  the  fly-wheel  shaft.  Back  of  A  is  a  sliding  plate  B,  to  which 
the  links  EE  are  pinned.  Plate  B  is  caused  to  reciprocate, 
through  a  distance  equal  to  the  lift  of  the  valves,  by  two  cams 
cut  on  the  periphery  of  the  wrist-plate  and  working  against  studs 
set  in  B.  The  motion  thus  transmitted  through  links  E 
oscillates  the  rock-shafts  D,  and  throws  the  forked  levers  C 
(Fig.  79),  which  control  the  closure  of  the  valves. 

The  four  valves,  two  suction  and  two  delivery,  are  ^milar 
in  design.  They  are  double-seated  poppets,  the  air  pasmig 
within  the  seating  ring  as  well  as  around  its  periphery.  The 
valve  stem  passes  through  a  stuffing-box  in  the  cylinder  head 
into  a  bonnet  bolted  on  outside.  Within  the  boimet  is  a  dash- 
pot,  the  piston  of  which  b  attached  to  the  valve  stem. 

The  inlet  valve  F,  Fig.  79,  operates  as  follows:  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  stroke  the  forked  lever  C  is  depressed  by  the  rock- 
shaft  and  link,  but  leaves  the  valve  free  to  open,  its  movement 
being  steadied  by  the  dash-pot  piston  G.  The  resstance 
presented  by  this  piston  is  regulated  by  the  screw  H.  For 
ordinary  sizes  of  compressor  the  lift  of  the  valve  is  i  in.,  giving 
a  large  area  of  opening.  (The  loi-in.  valve  shown  in  the  cut, 
which  is  for  the  low-pressure  cylinder  of  a  34-in.  and  38-in.  by 
4S-in.  compressor.  l;as  an  area  of  45  sq.  ins.)  Toward  the  etui 
of  the  stroke  the  forked  lever  brings  the  valve  gradually  nearer 
its  seat,  as  the  piston  velocity  decreases.  In  completing  its 
movement  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the  lever  forces  the  valve 
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upon  its  seat  promptly.  The  valve  thus  attains  its  maxunum 
lift  in  the  middle  of  the  stroke,  when  the  velocity  of  the  in- 
flowing air  is  gieatest,  and  is  brought  nearer  its  seat  as  the  flow 
diminishes,  so  that  closure  is  completed  instantaneously  at  the 
proper  time. 

The  control  of  the  delivery  valve  is  similar,  though  the  details 
of  its  bonnet,  dash-pot,  and  forked  lever  are  different  (Fig.  80). • 
At  the  proper  point  of  stroke  the  lever  is  depressed,  so  that  the 
valve  is  free  to  open  when  the  air  pressure  in  front  of  the  advanc- 
ing piston  reaches  receiver  pressure.  Then,  as  the  velocity  of 
outflow  diminishes  toward  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the  valve 
approaches  its  seat,  and  closes  promptly  the  instant  the  stroke 
reverses. 

EiJster  valve  is  of  the  piston  type.  It  is  employed  by  Bailey 
&  Co.,  Manchester,  England,  and  several  compressor  builders 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  valves,  both  inlet  and  dis- 
charge, are  large  in  area  and  mounted  on  a  longitudinal  spindle 
deriving  its  reciprocating  motion  from  an  eccentric  on  the 
crank-shaft.  The  opening  and  closure  of  the  inlet  valves  arc 
positive,  but  the  delivery  port  is  opened  by  an  independent 
popfwt,  encircling  the  spindle  and  provided  with  a  light  spring. 

•  The  delivery  valve  in  the  cut  is  Ihe  same  size  as  the  inlet  valve  in  Fig.  79, 
but  is  designed  for  a  smaller  compressor,  15"  and  24"X36", 
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Toe  duty  of  air  compressors  may  be  designated  in  three  ways: 

IfrtL    A  useful  standard  of  rating  for  ordinary  purposes 

B  the  volumetric  output,  in  terms  of  cubic  feet  of  free  air  com- 

|nssed  per  minute  to  a  given  pressure.     The  theoretical  output 

b  found  by  multiplying  the  net  piston  area  in  square  feet  by 

the  distance  travelled  by  the  piston  in  feet  per  minute.     The 

ictual  output  is  less  than  this  on  account  of  losses  due  to  leaks, 

deaiaace,  induction  of  warm  air,  friction  of  inlet  valves,  etc. 

In  &  well-deigned  compressor  an  allowance  of  8  to  1 2%  will 

onrer  these  losses,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  work 

required  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  compressor,  and  the 

added  work  due  to  the  heating  of  the  air  while  being  compressed. 

The  work  losses  are  dealt  with  later. 

Having  found  the  volumetric  capacity  of  the  compressor, 

the  volume  V  of  this  air,  at  any  given  pressure  P',  is  calculated 

VP 
by  the  formula:  V'  =  -=r,- where 

V  ^initial  volume  of  free  air,  cu.ft. ; 
P  <*norma]  absolute  pressure  of  atmosphere  (14.7  lbs.); 
P'-terminal  absolute  pressure  =  gage  pressure  +  14.7  lbs. 
For  example,  ioocu.ft.  of  free  air,  compressed  isothermally  to 
(ij lbs.  gage,  will  occupy  a  volume: 

100X14-7        o  t. 

V  =-T — ] —=18.45  cu.it. 

65  +  14.7  ^^ 

Conversely,  the  volume  of  free  air  corresponding  to  18.45 
OLfL  of  air  at  65  lbs.  gage  pressure  is: 

.,    VP'     18.45(65  +  14.7)  a 

\  =  —-—  =  - — ^ —  =  100  cu.ft. 

P  14-7 

•  The  deductioiu  of  the  work  fonnulas  used  here  are  given  in  Chapter  III. 
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By  applying  the  8-12%  allowance  for  losses  stated  above, 
sufficiently  accurate  results  are  obtained  for  practical  purposes. 
As  the  volumetric  output  of  a  given  size  of  cylinder  depends 
on  the  density  of  the  intake  air,  it  will  obviously  be  reduced 
when  workii^  at  an  altitude  above  sea-level  (Chap.  XIII). 

Second.  The  size  of  the  compressor  may  be  designated  in 
terms  of  the  horse-power  developed  by  the  steam  end,  indicator 
cards  being  taken  while  running  at  normal  working  speed  and 
while  the  usual  volume  of  air  is  being  compressed. 

Third.  The  effective  horse-power  represented  by  the  quan- 
tity of  compressed  air  deUvered  is  determined  from  an  indicator 
card  taken  from  the  air  cylinder.  In  testing  a  compressor  it  is 
customary  to  take  a  series  of  cards,  giiiiultaneously  from  both 
ends  of  the  steam  and  air  cylinders.  They  may  then  be  com- 
pared, as  shown  by  Fig.  15,  Chap.  II. 

If  indicator  cards  are  not  available,  the  theoretical  horse- 
power for  single-stage  adiabatic  compression  may  be  calculated 
by  the  formula: 


H-P-TT^^)!©"^-!].!"  which 


i44FV« 

~33,ooo(n 


P  =normal  atmospheric  pressure,  14.7  lbs.  per  sq,  in.; 

P'  =  final  absolute  pressure,  lbs.  per  sq.  in.; 

V  =the  volume  of  free  air  compressed  per  min.,  cu.ft.; 

n  =  exponent  of  the  compression  oure.  For  adiabatic 
compression,  n  =  1.406,  and  varies  down  to  1. 18  or  1.3,  according 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  cooling  arrangements,  and  whether  single 
or  stage  compression.  For  the  best  single-stage  compressors, 
«  =  i-3  (approx.). 

For  isothermal  compression: 


v(Niip.k,gp)' 


Table  V  shows  the  horse-powers  required,  under  the  condi- 
tions named,  to  compress  one  cubic  foot  of  free  air  per  minute: 

*  The  Naperian  or  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  »  numbcT  U  equal  to  ibe  commOQ 
logarithm  inuttipUed  by  the  constant  3.301585. 
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Table  V. — Single-Stage  Cohpresso&s 
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In  columns  3  and  4  of  Table  V  arc  the  theoretical  horse- 
powers required   for   isothermal    and    adiabatic    compression. 
The  results  of  isothermal  compression  are  wholly  unattainable  in 
practice,  and  are  placed  here  only  for  comparison.     The  figures 
in  column  4  are  based  on  the  assumptions  that  there  is  no  radia- 
tion of  heat  from  the  air  cylinder,  and  that  the  temperature  of 
the  air  after  delivery  has  become  normal,  its  volume  being 
1    therefore  reduced  to  that  which  is  practicallj'  available  for  use. 
Ij  These  figures  include  no  losses  except  those  due  to  the  heating 
{  of  the  air  while  being  compressed.    But  the  full  amount  of  loss 
J    icprcsented  by  adiabatic  compression  can  never  be  sulTcrfd 
in  the  operation  of  compressors,  however  imperfect  their  design. 
Hk  actual  compression  line  is  always  lower  than  the  adiabatic 
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line,  because  of  the  radiation  of  heat  throu^  the  cylinder  walls- 
Even  in  single-stage  compressors,  properly  water-jacketed  ancE 
run  at  a  reasonable  piston  speed,  the  compression  line  may  fall 
considerably  below  the  adiabatic.  \Miate\'a'  diminution  of  loss 
is  effected  by  cooling  the  air  in  the  cylinder  may  thnefore.be 
credited  against  the  other  unavoidable  losses,  partially  offsetting 
them,  Mz.;  frictional  or  mechanical  loss  in  the  compressor, 
friction  of  inlet  valves,  heating  of  the  intake  air  by  contact 
with  the  hot  metal  surfaces,  and  piston  clearance. 

In  the  absence  of  indicator  cards,  estimates  based  on  practice 
may  be  made  of  the  compressor  horse-power.  In  columns  5  and 
6,  of  Table  V,  are  shown  the  actual  horse-powers  required  to  com- 
press I  cu.ft.  of  free  air,  under  the  conditions  stated  at  top  of  the 
columns.  Thus,  in  column  5,  10%  is  assumed  as  a  fair  estimate, 
in  case  of  large,  well-designed  and  operated  single^tage  com- 
pressors in  good  running  order,  of  the  additional  power  required, 
over  and  above  that  for  adiabatic  compression.  This  ic<%  is 
taken  as  the  algebraic  sum  of:  the  loss  in  purely  adiabatic 
compression,  minus  the  effect  of  ordinary  water-jacket  cooling, 
plus  the  four  losses  mentioned  at  end  of  preceding  paragraph. 
In  column  6,  the  power  consumed  in  adiabatic  compres^oa  is 
increased  by  15%,  which  represents  relatively  poorer  work. 
(See  also  Table  VI).* 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  if  the  compressor  is  small,  or 
in  poor  condition,  or  is  ran  at  too  high  a  speed,  the  required 
horse-power  is  greater.  In  such  cases,  the  added  percentages 
in  column  6  of  Table  V  and  columns  5  and  7  of  Table  VI  may  be 
increased  to  18  or  20%, 

The  figures  in  columns  3  and  4  or  5  and  6  of  Table  V  (which 
are  ior  free  air),  if  multiplied  by  the  corresponding  ratios  of 
compression  (column  2),  will  give  the  respective  theoretical  and 
actual  power  costs  of  furnishing  1  cu.ft.  of  compressed  air,  at  the 
gage  pressures  stated. 

*  Since  the  previous  cdilion  oi  this  book  was  published,  the  working  efficiency 
of  Ihe  betlei  types  of  rompitssor  has  improved.  In  view  ol  this,  the  figims  in 
Tables  V  and  VI,  shovring  the  actual  horse-power  per  cu.ft.  of  Iree  air  « 
ba\'e  been  materially  reduced. 
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WoA  cf  Stag*  Compressors  (see  Equations  19  and  20,  Chap, 
m].   The  theoretical  horse-power  for  two-stage  compression  is: 

For  threestage  compression; 


H.P.- 


3X144. .PV»I 


'[(IF- 


33,000  «- 

Reducing  the  constants,  and  for  a  volume  of  t  cu.ft.  free  air: 
Two-stage,    H.P.=o.449[(  p)       -ij 
Three-stage,  H.P.  =  0-6735  [(  p  j        - 1 J 
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Tables  V  aocl  VI  may  be  used  for  any  altitude  above  sea-level, 
by  considering  the  ratio  of  compression  in  column  2.  Thus,  to 
find  the  horse-power  for  stage  compression  per  cu.ft.  of  free  air 
at  10,000  ft.  altitude  and  80  lbs.  gage:   Ratio  of  compression 


|. 


80+10.07    „       /  ■     ,  .... 

= =  8.04  (the  factor  10.07  bemg  the  baroraetnc  pres- 

10.07 

sure  at  10,000  ft.,  from  Table  XIII,  Chap.  XIII).  From  Table 
VI,  column  2,  8.94  compressions  (by  interpolation)  correspond 
to  a  gage  pressure  of  about  118  lbs.  at  sea-level,  the  horse- 
power for  which  (column  5)  equals  0.191  per  cu.ft.  of  free  air. 
At  sea-level,  the  horse-power  would  be  0.159. 
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Table  VII  is  useful  for  calculations  based  on  volumes  and 
mean  cylinder  pressures.    The  mean  pressures  per  stroke  (col- 
-  umns  5  and  6)  are  obtained  from  the  formulas  for  isotbennal  and 
adiabatic  single-stage  compression,  by  making  V^i,  thus: 

P' 

Mean  pressure  per  stroke  (isothermal)  =  PxNap.  log-p- 

Meanpressureperstroke(adiabatic)=3.463P  (■^1      — i   • 

The  work  done  during  one  stroke  is  equal  to  the  mean  pressure 
multiplied  by  the.  volume  in  cu.ft.  traversed  by  the  piston. 

When  air  is  compressed  adiabatically,  the  relation  between 
its  temperature  T,  at  the  beginning  of  compression,  and  the 
terminal  temperature  T',  is  shown  by: 

=  (yj      ,  whence  T'  =  T(^^^ 

The  final  temperature  may  also  be  found  from  the  formula: 

T  and  T'  being  absolute  temperatures  and  P,  P'  absolute  pres- 
sures. 

The  compression  curve  of  an  air-indicator  card  may  be  con- 
structed as  follows,  PV  being  the  pressure  and  volume  at  one 
point  of  the  curve  and  P'V  the  pressure  and  volume  correspond- 
ing to  any  other  point.  Designating  the  index  number  of  the 
curve  by  x: 


T 


p'  \v; 


From  this, 


K^)= 


xlogf 


•  The  consUnt  3.46J  - 
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Table  VII* 


*  Kent*' "  Hcchinkal  En^een'  Pocket  Book."    Taken  fnxn  a  table  in  Ricb- 
d  Ail,"  p.  20. 
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The  several  lines  of  an  air-card  have  significations  entirely 
different  from  those  of  a  steam  card.  In  Fig.  82  (an  ideal  card), 
AB  is  the  admission  line,  BC  the  compression  line,  CD  the 
delivery  or  discharge  line,  and  DA  the  re-expansion  line.  DA 
represents  the  effect  of  the  re-expansion  of  the  clearance  air, 
on  beginning  a  stroke.  Comparing  the  lines  of  the  air  and 
steam  cards,  they  are  found  to  be  reversed: 

Ant  Cakd.  Steak  Card. 

Admisuon  line.  Back-pressure  or  ezhauit  Hoe. 

Con^ireauaD  Hue.  Exp&ndon  line. 

Delivery  line.  Admission  line. 

Re-expBnaion  line.  Compres^n  line. 


Fic.  83 

The  elements  of  an  air  card,  together  with  the  work  done, 
as    represented    by  the  several    lines  and  areas,  are  further 
elucidated  by  Fig.  82a,  the  compression  being  adiabatic. 
Let  AD  =  normal  atmospheric  line  at  sea-level; 

AG  =  P  =  corresponding    atmospheric    pressiue,    acting 
behind  the  piston  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke 
(neglecting  valve  resistances  and  effect  of  clear- 
ance of  previous  stroke) ; 
GE  =  AD  =  length  of  stroke  of  piston ; 
AB  =  adiabatic  compression  cur^'e ; 
BC  =  deUveiy  line. 
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At  the  point  B  the  useful  work,  of  compression  ceases;  during 
the  lemainder  of  the  stroke  the  volume  of  compressed  air  V,  at 
the  absolute  pressure  P',  is  being  forced  out  of  the  cylinder 
through  the  delivery  valves. 

The  area  ABFG  =  the  absolute  work  of  compression. 

The  area  BCEF  =  the  absolute  work  of  delivery. 

He  sum  of  these  areas  represents  the  total  absolute  work 
(that  is,  on  the  basis  of  absolute  pressure)  done  during  compres- 
sion and  deUvery. 


Area  ADEG  =  work  done  during  the  entire  stroke  by  atmos- 
lAeric  pressiu'e  behind  the  piston. 

Area  ABH  =  net  work  of  compression. 

Area  BCDH  =  net  work  of  delivery. 

Area  ABCDA  =  total  net  work  for  entire  stroke. 

From  this  analysis  another  method  may  be  derived  for  calcu- 
lating the  theoretical  horse-power  required  for  compressing  air. 
It  will  be  found  useful,  when  a  table  of  temperatures  of  com- 
pression is  available. 
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Let  w«wdght  of  t  cu.ft.  of  free  air  =  .076s  lb.; 

Cr  =  spedfic  heat  of  air  at  constant  pressure  =  .2375; 
Cfsspedfic  heat  of  air  at  constant  volume  =  .1689. 

Whence,  Tr-«- 1.406,  and  —^=3.46^. 

J  s  Joule's  heat  unit,  taken  as  77S  ft.-lbs. 

The  work  represented  by  the  area  ABH  = 

jXa'XC.{r-T)-P(V-V'). 

Also,    the    work    done    during    delivery  =  BCDH  =  V'(P'-P). 
Hence,  the  total  net  work  for  one  stroke  of  the  piston 

=areaABCDA=JXwXC.(r-T)-(PV-P'VO. 

If  C,  be  substituted  for  C„  then  PV  =  ?"¥',  according  to  the 
general  equation  for  air  compression,  and  the  total  work 

W=JXu'XC,(T'-T). 

Substituting  for  J,  w,  and  Cp,  their  constant  numerical  values: 

W  =  i4.r3(T'-T), 

or,  to  compress  i  cu.ft.  of  air  per  min.,  at  60°  F.,  and  at  sea-level 

H.P.  =0.225  [y-iJ. 

By  referring  to  the  last  column  of  Table  VII  and  remember- 
ing that  T  and  T'  are  absolute  temperatures,  i.e.,  tfaermometric 
temperatures  plus  459°  F.,  the  horse-power  required  for  com- 
pressing 1  cu.ft.  of  free  air  adiabaticatly  to  any  gage  pressure 
may  readily  be  calculated. 

Other  expressions  for  the  mean  effective  pressures  may  also 
be  deduced  from  what  precedes.    M.E.P.  for  the  entire  stroke— 

'^(¥-)-.^-(?-)=3.-[(ir--] 

M.E.P.  during  delivery- =  y(P'-P). 
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The  M.E.P.  for  compression  only  is  found  by  taking  the  dif- 
ference between  the  pressures  calculated  by  the  last  two  formulas. 

The  results  from  the  above  expressions  for  work  and  mean 
effective  pressure  are  theoretical.  To  find  the  actual  horse- 
power required,  allowances  must  be  made  for  the  losses  experi- 
enced in  the  operation  of  the  compressor,  as  already  set  forth. 

Compressor  Tests.  To  indicate  the  observations  required  to 
secure  the  data  for  the  complete  test  of  a  compressor,  t<^ether 
with  the  deductions  from  the  observed  data,  the  following  record 
of  the  test  of  a  compound,  two-stage  Nordberg  compressor,  at 
the  mines  of  the  Tennessee  Copper  Co.,  will  be  found  useful* 
It  will  be  noted  that  items  28,  29,  and  32  to  35,  were  necessary  in 
this  case,  because  the  boiler  plant  supplied  steam  for  a  hoisting 
engiDe  and  an  independent  condenser,  as  well  as  for  the  com- 
pressor. Though  the'  hoist  was  not  running,  steam  was  passing 
continuously  to  the  jackets  of  the  cylinders.  The  same  con- 
ditions would  often  be  met  in  other  tests.  The  boiler  feed  water  . 
was  taken  from  a  wooden  tank,  and  during  the  run  this  water 
was  supplied  from  two  barrels  on  scales  set  temporarily  over  the 
tank.  The  water  of  condensation  from  steam  jackets  and 
reheater  was  drawn  off  continuously  and  also  weighed.  The 
calorimeter  tests  were  made  with  a  Peabody  throttling  calori- 
meter. Eight  sets  of  indicator  cards  were  taken  during  the 
S-hour  test,  at  hourly  intervals. 

Items  or  Compressor  Test  (Altitude.  i,Soo  feet) 

1.  Dftleoftest,  Fcbrjary  16,  ig  1 

2.  Duration  of  lesl,  hours ,  8 

3.  Diaactcrof  faigh-prcssure  steam  cylinder  (steam  jackcte[l).inchi.-s..  .  14 

4.  Diameter  of  low-pressure  steam  cylinder  (steam  jacketed),  inches.  .  i8 

5.  Diameter  of  low-prtssure  air  cylinder,  inclic.i 34} 

6.  Diameter  of  hi  h-pressure  air  cylinder,  inches. ...,..., 15) 

7.  Stroke  of  all  pistons,  inches 43 

8.  Diameter  of  pblon  rods,  inthes ifj 

9.  RcvdutioDS  o(  engine,  average  per  minuic. 90 

10.  Piston  speed  per  minute,  feet 630 

*  .Abstracted  from  an  article  by  ).  Parke  Channing.  Stina  find  Minrrala.  i\tay, 
1905,  p.  47S- 
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14.  VacMtm  mcoadataa.  jtnag.  iB±^ 

15.  Air  prcMOK  in  iatnanlrr.  amagE.  pnadk 

I*.  Air  prcMarc  in  raceSvei.  iroage.  pomd* 

17.  Tanpenture  of  aii  at  intake,  xvrtage.  dcgms  F- 

■A.  Tnapnatnfg  o<  air  Icrvine  tow-pnaBuit  ofadc-.  1  n  1  m  .deptts  F. 

I^  Td^Mnttuc  of  ait  ka^ins  inumiolM.  xvoagc.  drgirB  F. 

to.  TtaipttMantilaitkii\TOfhigti-fmsamcjiada.iraagc.dt^rtaF. 
it.  IndJraltd  bone-pcnm  in  hi;b-|McsBm  si 


13.  IndiaUcd  bme-pDma  in  both  il 

14.  Inrikatcd  bonc-powcT  in  knr-pressuic  air  cyfiDder.  a<r<ngc. . . 
i{.  InflicatM  bDrM-poTer  in  higb-pressurc  air  cyfiDdcr.  avmge. . 

tfi.  Indkated  bone-power  in  bolli  air  c>-lin<kts,  awnfc. .  _ 

I,-.  Fml  ir  ter  wn;)wiJ  to  boilere.  pounds 4J-343 

i4.  Ke'bcateT  and  jacket  water  frooi  compressor.  «ngb«L  poondi 4.0S1 

!•).  Averajje  tem:>eraturE  of  re-heater  and  jacket  water  degns  F 356. 7 

30.  Total  heat  in  f  pound  of  steam  at  356.7  degms  F-.  beat  muls 

31.  Total  heat  in  i  pound  of  water  at  356.7  degrees  F„  heat  nails 

31.  Kquivalcnt  credit  for  re-heater  and  jacket  water,  poondft. 

33.  Water  weiKhct]  from  coadcnsaiioa  in  hoistiog-engiDe  JKkct,  pwHiL . 

34.  Steam  uneij  to  run  condenser,  pounds 4,joo.a 

35.  Total  crcilits  to  feed  water,  pounds  7,118.0 

36.  Total  feeil  water  chari;ed  (o  engine,  pounds 36,115.0 

37.  Mnisture  in  ntcam  shown  by  Peabody  calorimeter,  per  cent. . 

38.  CWIil  for  miiisturc  in  steam,  pounds 

31)-  Total  Hleam  chari-cii  I o  engine,  pounds 35.641.0 

40.  I'ry  Ktcrm  per  hour  charged  to  engine,  pounds 4>4S5'a 

41.  .Steam  consumption  pi-r  indicated  horse-power  per  hour,  pounds..  . . 
41.  Guaranteed  (team  consumption  per  indicated  hotse-power  per  bour, 

at  qj  revolulionti  per  minute,  pounds 

4,1.  lonccss  of  steam  consumptimi  per  indicated  hor^-powcr  per  bour 
'  vi-r  guarantee,  pounds 

44.  '  'irt'ti '  .1  delivery  of  free  air  per  minute  at  90  revohitions,  cubic 

'™t »,037-a 

45.  Slip  of  air  (percentage) 

46.  Actual  slip  (if  air  per  minute,  culnc  feet . . 

47.  Actual  delivery  c>(  free  air  per  minute,  average  cubic  feel I«976. 7 

4«.  Theoretical  horse-power  required  to  compress  and  deliver  actntd 

(leliviTy  of  air  at  receiver  pressure  by  adiabatic  compressioi 
41)-  Theoretical  horse-power  required  to  compress  and  deliver  actual 

delivery  of  air  at  receiver  pressure  by  isothermal  compmaicni. . 

HO.  Actual  hor«o-[>nwcr  nhown  by  air  indicator  cards 

51,  Actu.il  horse -power  shown  by  steam  indicator  cards *93.i 

51.  Actual  horse-power  consumed  by  friction  of  eni^ne,  . .  . 
5).  l-lfficiency  ratio  between  i^team  and  air  cylinders,  per  c( 
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54-  ESdmcy  ratio  between  steam  and  air  cylinders  guaranteed  by 

buildet,  percent 87.0 

Si-  Effidmcy  of  steun,  or  ratio  of  steam  indicated  horse-power  to 
tlieoretical  air  indicated  bone-power,  isothermal  compression, 
percent 78.1 

One  of  the  combined  indicator  cards,  from  which  the  aver- 
ages in  items  21-26  were  calculated,  is  shown  in  Fig.  83. 


Fig.  Sj. — Comtuned  Cards.    Two-Stage  Nordberg  Compressor. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  performance  of  air  compressors, 
the  combined  card  from  an  Ingersoll-Rand  "  Imperial  Type 
10  "  two-stage  compressor,  taken  at  one  of  the  Berwind- White 
Coal  and  Coke  Company's  mines,  is  given  in  Fig.  84. 

Figs.  85  and  86  show  shop-test  cards  from  the  air  cylinders 
of  an  Ingersoll-Rand  style  "  0  "  compressor, 

A  Record  of  Field  Tegts.  It  would  undoubtedly  tend  to 
secure  greater  economy  in  the  production  of  compressed  air,  if 
superintendents  and  master  mechanics  gave  more  attention  to 
the  actual  results  produced  by  the  operation  of  compressors  in 
their  charge,  and  study  carefully  the  frequently  unfavorable 
conditioDS  under  which  these  machines  are  called  upon  to  work. 
Few  records  of  the  actual  effective  horse-power  of  air  com- 
[vessors  have  been  published.  To  express  the  efficiency,  it  is 
customary  to  divide  the  horse-power  of  the  air  cylinder  by  the 
botse-power  of  the  steam  cylinder,  as  determined  by  indicator 
cards.    The  manufacturer  of  air  compressors  usually  rates  bis 
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machine  on  the  basis  of  its  mechaDical  efficiency,  without  taking 
into  consideration  any  losses  except  those  of  friction.  Such  a 
criterion  does  not  properly  measure  the  relative  commercial 
values  of  compressors,  nor  does  it  present  any  indication  as  to 


Fig.  84.— Combined  Cards,  Ingersoll-Rand.  Two-Stage,  Direct-Connected. 
Electrically  Driven  Compressors.    Air  Cylinden  33"  and  i4"X»o". 

I.H.P.  of  high-pnMUre  cylinder.      tio.S 

Totsl  I.H.P. JM.S 

(from  c«rdl ."  1706. 

Etncicncy  campkrtd  with  sdiab'G  oT .  a% 
Efficiency    compved    with    im>- 

thermia 84% 


the  effective  horse-power  developed  under  ordinary  working 
conditions. 

A  scries  of  tests  were  made  in  1909  by  Richard  L.  Webb, 
consulting  engineer,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  a  large  number  of  com- 
pressors in  a  well-known  Canadian  mining  district.  In  conduct- 
ing these  tests,  Mr.  Webb  had  access  to  plants  which  had  been  in 
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(qwraticai  for  a  year  or  more  under  normal  working  conditions, 
and  I  believe  his  results  will  be  of  value  not  only  to  users  of  air 
compnsson,  but  also  to  the  manufacturers.  As  a  rule,  the  plants 
tested  were  in  the  care  of  competent  machinists  and  in  good 


"1 
I 


!■■«;■  SS— Card  from  joyxi^"  L.  P.  Air  Cylinder  of  Style  "  O,"  Ingersoll-Rand 
Conqircssoi'.     (St.  pressure,  115  lbs.;  air  pressure,  18  lbs.;  r.p.m.,  100;  spring, 

ninning  order,  so  that  the  results  obtained  may  be  taken  as 
fepresenting  a  fair  average  of  current  practice  in  the  United 
Slates  and  Canada.  The  results  of  a  few  of  these  tests  are 
pven  here  to  show  the  importance  of  determining  the  actual 


Inger^ll-Kand 
i.m.,  100;  spring. 


FB.86._Card  from  iSy'XH"  H.P.  Mr 
Compressor.  (St.  pressure,  11;  lbs.;  ai 
iSo.) 


Effidency  of  air  compressors  when  working   under  the  condi- 
^tns  prevailing  in  most  mines. 

Mode  of  Conducting  the  Tests.  The  following  plan  was 
employed  in  each  case:  First,  a  bolJor  test  was  run  for  nut  less 
than  two  weeks,  the  coal  being  carefully  weighed,  the  boiler 
wed  water  measured,  and  the  total  revolutions  of  the  compressor 
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recorded  by  a  revolution  counter.  From  these  data,  the  cost 
per  boiler  horse-power  and  the  average  speed  of  the  compressor 
were  determined.  Second,  the  compressor  was  operated  at 
different  speeds  over  its  entire  range.  By  means  of  a  meter 
installed  in  the  steam  pipe  near  the  throttle,  the  total  steam 
consumed,  in  pounds  per  hour,  was  measured.  Indicator  cards 
were  taken  of  all  cylinders,  together  with  temperatures  at  the 
air  inlet,  intercooler,  and  discharge.    To  measure  the  actual 


=1 

■a      aoo^ 
too" 


H,P.M. 

.'  ic.  37. — Compressor  Plant  No,  t. 

volume  of  air  delivered,  a  meter  was  placed  in  the  discharge 
pipe  outside  of  the  receiver.  A  number  of  simultaneous  read- 
ings on  all  instruments  were  taken  at  each  speed.  From  these 
were  calculated  the  total  horse-power  of  the  steam  and  air 
cylinders,  the  steam  consumption,  and  the  total  piston  displace- 
ment per  minute. 

The  air  and  steam  meters  were  of  the  Dodge  type,  as  modi- 
fied by  the  General  Electric  Company,  and  were  operated  by 
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thdr  eip^t  sent  for  this  purpose.  The  indicators  were  of  the 
Roberts-Thompson  and  the  American-Thompson  make,  which 
are  well  known  and  generally  accepted  as  standard.  Their 
qiriogs  were  calibrated  by  a  standard  gage. 


.    H,P,.1I. 

Flo.  88.— Compressor  Plant  No.  i. 

Results  of  the  Tests.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  friction  loss 
Was  found  to  be  only  a  small  item  in  the  total.  The  other  losses, 
vhich  are  frequently  overlooked  or  disregarded,  played  a  large 
part  in  cutting  down  the  efficiency.  The  capacity  of  air  com- 
ptesaots  is  usually  rated  according  to  the  volume  of  the  cylinders. 
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Oo  this  basis,  the  mechanical  efficiency  only  is  ^voi.  Fat 
example,  if  the  horse-power  of  the  air  cylinder  is  loo,  and  that 
of  the  steam  cylinder  no,  the  efficiency  of  the  compressor  is 
rated  as  91%.  This  rating  disregards  the  losses  due  to  adia- 
batic  compression,  heating  of  the  cylinder  and  friction  of  the 
inlet  and  deHvery  valves.  The  tests  show  the  loss  of  the  engine 
itself  to  be  usually  not  less  than  10%  and  often  considerably 
larger.  Losses  from  the  other  causes  mentioned  ranged  from 
30%  up- 

As  Mr.  Webb  is  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  the  identity  of 
the  particular  plants,  each  test  has  been  designated  by  a 
number. 

Test  of  Plant  Numher  One.  This  consists  of  three  125  H.P. 
return  tubular  boilers  (one  being  held  in  reserve),  supplying 
steam  for  a  cross-compound  condensing  air  compressor  of 
standard  make.  The  steam  cylinders  have  Meyer  valve  gear 
and  arc  16  in.  and  28  in.  diameter  by  24  in.  stroke.  The  two- 
stage  air  cylinders  are  28  in.  and  18  in.  by  24  in.  From  a  two 
weeks'  run  the  following  results  were  obtained. 

Total  coal  burni-d,  lbs 364^00 

Total  feed  water,  cu.U 37,4S9 

Total  tted  watiT,  ll)s *i33S>i*^ 

Average  tcmptratun-  of  feed  water,  degrees  V 131 

Average  evaporation  per  lb.  roal  consumed,  lbs g,  jj 

Ai-eragc  revolutions  p«r  minute 63  ■  i 

Indicated  horsc-pontr  of  steam  end,  corresponding  to  63.1  R.P.M.  161 

Corresponding  indicated  horse-power  of  ;iir  end lag 

A\Trage  steam  pressure,  lbs 115 

Average  vacuum,  lbs, 10.  j 

Average  air  pressure,  lbs 96 

Avcrajie  tcmiwraturc  of  outside  air,  degrees  F a^ 

Avirafjt  air  piston  displacement  at  70°  I'.,  cu.ft II  jj 

Average  metered  output  forreclc-d  to  70°  I-'.,  cu.ft ^58 

The  average  evajxiration,  of  8.72  lbs.  of  water  from  131°  F. 
to  an  average  steam  pressure  of  1 1 5  lbs. ,  is  equivalent  to  9.83  lbs. 
of  water  evaporatc'd  from  and  at  212°  F.  per  lb.  coal  consumed. 
At  the  average  compressor  speed  of  63.1  rev,  per  min.  the 
metered  output  was  equivalent  to  758  cu.ft,  of  free  air  per 
min.,  the  piston  displacement  being  1,172  cu.ft.  per  min.  Td>le 
VIII  and  Fig,  87  present  the  principal  data  of  this  test  run. 
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To  find  the  average  operating  results,  the  curves  at  63 
revolutions  should  be  followed,  at  which  the  indicated  horse- 
■poww  of  the  steam  cylinder  was  160.8,  and  that  of  the  air  cylin- 
der, 123,  showing  the  mechanical  efficiency  to  have  been  76,5%. 


The  theoretical  horse-power  required  to  compress  isothermally 
I  Oi.ft.  of  free  air  per  min.  to  96  lbs.  (the  average  pressure) 
80.119.  The  theoretical  useful  work  done  by  the  compressor  is, 
''•wefore,  758X.129  or  97.8,  and  the  net  total  efficiency  of  the 
r  is  97.81  + 161  or  60.8%. 
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Table  DC  shows  the  actual  cost  of  running  this  compressor 
at  different  speeds.  The  data  were  furnished  by  the  owner  and 
are  based  on  one  year's  operation.    Is  Fig.  88  these  costs  are 


Fiti.  90.— Compreswc  Hant  Ko.  2. 

plattwi.  showing  how  the  cost  per  steam  horse-power  per  year  is 
alTtvtwi  by  tho  a\-erage  running  ^>eed  of  the  compressor.  The 
curvt  of  Fig.  So  show^  the  o[>erating  costs  in  another  way. 
lliese  a>st$  may  be  read  in  terms  of  t,ooo  cu.ft.  of  free  air 
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PERFORMANCE  OF  AIR  COMPRESSORS 

compressed  to   loo  lbs.  or  i,ooo  cu.ft.  cf  i 
100  lbs.  gage  pressure. 

Test  of  Plant  Number  Two.    The  plant  consisted  of  three 
150  H.P.  return  tubular  boilers,  supplying  steam  for  a  Corliss 


JLPJf. 

Fig,  gi, — Compressor  Plant  No.  z. 

engine,  the  air  compressor,  and  steam  heating.  To  determine 
the  boiler  horse-power,  a  meter  was  placed  on  the  steam 
[ripe  to  the  compressor  during  the  test  run,  so  that  only  the 
portion  of  steam  actually  used  by  the  compressor  was  charged 
to  the  same.    The  compressor  was  duplex,  with  Meyer  valve 
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gear,  simple  steam  cylinders  14  in.  by  33  in,,  and  two-stage 
air  end,  14  in.  and  22  in.  by  23  in.  stroke,  rated  by  the  manu- 


B.P.M. 

Fig.  gi. — Compressor  Plant  No.  :. 

facturer  at  1,050  cu.tt.  of  free  air  per  min.  at  loj  revs.     At  this 
plant  the  test  lasted  over  a.  month,  with  the  following  results: 

Total  coal  consumed,  lbs. -    450>35o 

Total  feed  water,  lbs 3,496,000 

Average  evaporalion  per  lb.  coal  consumed,  lbs 5.46 

Aveiage  revolutions  per  minute 36. 

Corresponding  average  indicated  horse-power  {from  cur\'e) 53 
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Hourly  readings  of  the  revolution  counter  were  taken,  show- 
ing an  average  speed  of  36.05  revs.  At  this  speed  the  steam 
cocsumption  was  51  lbs.  per  I.H.F.  hour,  as  measured  at  the 
tlirottle,  the  air  meter  showing  a  delivery  of  375  cu.ft.  of  free 
lirper  min.  The  total  efficiency  was  67%.  Taking  the  ordinary 
method  of  computing  the  mechanical  efficiency  only  at  the  same 
q>eed,  there  would  be  48  au  H.P.,  divided  by  54  steam  H.P., 
giving  an  ^dency  of  89%. 

Hie  coal  consumption  per  indicated  horse-power  per  year,  as 
shown  by  the  books  of  the  company,  amounted  at  the  average 
sped  to  about  56  tons.  Table  X,  with  Figs.  90,  91,  and  92, 
[vesent  the  details  of  the  test  on  this  plant,  which  was  conducted 
in  a  manner  ^milar  to  that  on  plant  No.  i . 

Test  0/  Plant  Number  Three.  This  plant  consisted  of  two  1 25 
H.P.  return  tubular  boUers,  supplying  steam  for  a  noncondensing 
(TOSS-compound  air  compressor  of  standard  make;  steam 
cylinders  18  in.  and  35  in.  by  34  in.,  air  cylinders  14  in.  and 
18  in.  by  24  in.    A  two  weeks'  run  gave  the  following  results: 

Toulcool  bumcd,  lbs 111,190 

Toul  Iced  water,  cu.ft 34,273 

Total  Iced  water,  lbs 3,oq4,6s7 

Avenge  temperature  teed  water,  degrees  F 154 

Avenge  e\-aporation  per  lb.  coal  consumed,  lbs 9,48 

Average  boiler  horse-power ioS 

Average  revolutions  per  minute 66 

Average  indicated  horse-power  of  steam  end,  at  66  R.P.M.  (from 

Avo^c  indicated  horse-power  of  air  end  (From  curve) 128.5 

Average  steam  pressure 97 

Average  air  pressure 97 

Average  outside  temperature,  degrees  F 3; 

Average  air  piston  displacement  at  normal  speed,  cu.ft,  at  70°  F..  . .  i,37> 

Uetered  output  in  cu.ft.  corrected  to  70°  F ..,..,. 734 

The  average  evaporation  of  9.48  lbs.  of  water  per  lb.  of  coal, 
from  1 54°  F.  to  an  average  steam  pressure  of  97  lbs. ,  is  equivalent 
to  10.4  lbs.  of  water  evaporated  from  and  at  212°  F.  At  the 
averse  speed  of  66  revs.,  the  displacement  was  1,240  cu.ft.  of 
free  air  per  min.,  while  the  metered  output  was  734  cu.ft.  show- 
ing a  net  volumetric  efficiency  of  59%. 
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To  determine  the  conditions  in  average  operation,  the  curve 
at  66  revs,  should  be  followed  (Fig.  93),  at  which  the  indicated 
boise-power  of  the  steam  cylinders  was  210,  and  that  of  the  air 
cylinders,  128.  This  shows  the  efficiency  to  be  61%,  the  friction 
loss  being  81.5  H.P.,  or  39%  of  that  delivered  by  steam  end. 
This  extremely  high  friction  loss  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
compressor  shaft  was  out  of  line,  and  the  plant  could  not  be 


B.F.M. 
Fic   93. — Compressor  Plant  No.  3. 

shut  down  long  enough  to  rectify  it.  The  details  and  results 
of  this  test,  given  in  Table  XI  and  Figs.  93,  94  and  95,  are  inter- 
esting in  exhibiting  the  inefficiency  that  may  be  caused  by  a 
purely  mechanical  defect. 

Test  Number  Four.  The  results  of  a  test  on  another  plant 
are  given  in  Table  XII  and  Fig.  96,  the  details  of  the  boiler 
test  and  of  the  costs  being  omitted.  In  this  case  the  compressor 
was  of  the  tandem  compound  non-condensing  type,  with  Corliss 
valve  gear  for  the  steam  cylinders.     The  test  shows  that,  at  a  low 
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speed,  the  steam  consumption  increases  more  rafudly  than  with 
the  Meyer  type  of  valve. 

Summary,    llie  results  of  these  tests  are  enlightening,  in 
showing  the  actual  amount  of  the  losses  occurring  in  the  com- 
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R.P.K. 
Fic.  94, — Compressor  Plant  No.  3. 


pression  of  air,  particularly  when  the  compressor  is  operating 
under  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  varying  air  consumption, 
unavoidable  in  mining  and  other  work  in  which  machine  drills 
play  an  important  part.    These  losses  are  always  recognized  as 
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esisdiig,  by  compressor  builders  and  by  intelligeat  users,  and 
it  is  clearly  de^rable  that  properly  conducted  tests  should  be 
made  more  frequently. 


r*  t 

iu.  i 


B.P.M. 
Flc.  95. — Comprtssor  Plant  No.  3. 


Again,  compressor  plants  generally  develop  less  power  than 
their  full  rated  capacity.  An  air  compressor  is  essentially  a 
variable  speed  machine,  its  speed  being  regulated  by  some 
form  of  throttling  governor,  connected  with  the  air-pressure 
regulator.     It  is  therefore  called  on  to  run  only  as  fast  as  the 
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demand  for  air  may  require.  It  would  be  well  for  compressor 
builders  to  give  in  their  catalogues  the  horse-power  rating  at 
different  speeds,  with  a  table  of  efficiencies  at  different  loads 
and  speeds,  just  as  is  done  by  some  of  the  manufacturers  of 
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Fig.  96.— Compressoi 


electrical  machinery.  Catalogues  might  also  include  data  re- 
specting the  cost  per  horse-power  delivered  by  the  air  end  of 
the  compressor  at  different  working  speeds. 
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AIR  RECEIVERS 


In  its  common  fonn  the  receiver  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
shell  of  steel  plate,  resembling  a  steam 
baler  without  tubes  or  flues.  It  has 
ppe  connections  to  the  compressor 
and  air  main,  a  pressure  gage,  safety- 
valve,  drain  cock,  and  man-hole.  The 
vertical  form,  Fig,  97.  is  generally 
preferable,  as  it  occupies  less  floor 
spate.  Fig.  98  shows  a  horizontal 
receiver.  The  capacity  should  be 
pn^rtioned  to  the  size  of  the  com- 
jwssor.  The  dimensions  range  from, 
say,  24  ins,,  diameter  by  4  or  6  ft, 
long,  to  48  or' 60  ins.  by  14,  16,  or  18 
ft.,  the  largest  sizes  having  a  capacity 
of  from  200  to  nearly  400  cu.ft.  Re- 
ceivers are  usually  built  to  stand  a  test 
of  16s  lbs.  cold-water  pressure,  for 
Working  under  pressure  of  100-120  lbs., 
higher  pressures  than  this  being  rarely 
itcessary  for  mine  service.  The  shells 
*re  single-riveted  on  circular  seams 
ind,  except  for  small  sizes,  double- 
ri^'eted  on  longitudinal  seams;  the 
heads  being    dished  or  hemispherical. 

For  best  results,  the  receiver  should  be 

_,,,..,  .  Fig.  07— Norwalt  Vertical 

placed  close  to  the  compressor,  or  in  any  '     Receiver 

case  not  more  than  40-50  ft.  distant. 

The  principal  functions  of  an  aJr-recciver  are:  (i)  to  eliminate 
the  pulsating  effect  of  the  strokes  of  the  compressor  piston  and 
I  (,9 
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prevent  rapid  fluctuations  of  pressure;  (3)  to  minimize  the 
frictional  loss  attending  the  flow  of  air  through  the  lines  of 
piping;  (3)  to  serve  in  .some  degree  as  an  equalizer  and  reservoir 
of  power;  (4)  to  cool  the  air  before,  it  passes  into  the  mam,  thus 
causing  it  to  deposit  a  part  of  its  moisture  in  the  receiver,  whence 
it  is  drained  off. 

Regarding  the  first  point,  the  volume  of  the  receiver  should  be 
suflBciently  great  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  compressor  cylinder 
to  prevent  any  material  rise  of  receiver  pressure  by  the  volume 
of  air  forced  into  it  at  each  stroke.  If  the  compressed  air 
passed  directly  into  the  main,  large  fluctuations  of  pressure 
would  occur,  accompanied  by  periodic  acceleration  of  flow. 


Fic.  g8. — Horizontal  Receiver-.Aflercooler  (tngersoll-Rand  Co.). 

This  would  increase  the  frictional  resistance  in  the  pipe,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  stroke  the  compressor  piston  would  have  to 
force  the  air  out  of  the  cylinder  against  a  pressure  momentarily 
greater  than  the  normal.  The  violence  of  the  discharge  pulsa- 
tions is  obviously  greater  in  a  single  cylinder  than  a  stage  com- 
pressor, because  the  total  discharge  must  take  place  from  a 
cylinder  of  larger  diameter  in  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  length 
of  stroke  than  is  the  case  with  the  high-pressure  cylinder  of  a 
stage  compressor.  In  the  latter  the  delivery  valves  open 
earlier  in  the  stroke,  and  the  air  pipe  is  about  ene-half  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

The  second  function  of  the  receiver  is  best  fulfilled  by  placing 
an  auxiliary  receiver  near  the  point  where  the  compressed  air  is 
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used.  Just  as  the  receive  at  the  compressor  diminishes  the 
momentary  rise  of  pressure  in  the  main  due  to  each  stroke  of  the 
pstoa,  so  a  second  receiver  close  to  the  machine  using  the  air 
^mveots  a  drop  of  pressure  as  each  cylinderful  of  air  is  drawn 
off.  By  reducing  the  fluctuations  of  pressure  the  two  receivers 
maintain  a  practically  a)nstant  flow  of  air  through  the  main 
coanecting  them,  thus  minimizing  friction  and  loss  of  pressure  * 
For  mine  service  the  second  receiver  would  be  placed  somewhere 
underground;  always  an  advantageous  arrangement  when  the 
air  main  is  long.  Underground  receivers  are  not  often  used 
for  air  drills  alone,  but  they  are  a  necessity  for  pumps  and  hoists 
nm  by  compressed  air.  They  are  also  useful  in  permitting  a 
further  d^x)sition  of  moisture,  thus  rendering  the  air  drj-er 
and  more  suitable  for  expansive-working  engines.  To  accom- 
plish this  most  effectually,  the  underground  receiver  should  be 
placed  at  the  point  in  the  pipe  Hne  where  the  air  has  reached 
its  lowest  temperature. 

Underground  receivers  are  usually  made  like  those  installed 
near  the  compressor.  Sometimes,  however,  a  chamber  is 
excavated  in  the  rock,  and  the  walb  cemented  or  asphalted 
tight.  The  chamber  is  closed  by  a  brick  dam  of  two  parallel 
vralls,  with  a  2-in.  layer  of  cement  between  them.  In  the  dam 
are  set  a  cast-iron  man-hole  with  suitable  cover,  the  pipes  for 
connecting  with  mains  to  the  different  working  places,  and 
a  drain  pipe  and  cock  close  to  the  floor.  The  latter  b  opened 
from  time  to  time,  to  blow  out  the  accumulated  water  and 
sediment.  A  pressure  gage  is  attached  to  the  raan-hole  cover. 
Such  reservoirs  may  be  built  to  cost  much  less  {for  large  sizes) 
than  ordinary  shell  receivers  of  equal  capacity. 

The  third  function  of  the  receiver  is  apt  to  be  exaggerated. 
Whfle  it  acts  to  a  limited  extent  as  a  reservoir  of  power;  yet, 
to  be  of  much  practical  use  in  this  respect,  it  must  be  very  large. 
For  example,  taie  a  20-in.  compressor,  working  at  60  lbs.  pres- 
sure. To  meet  the  demand  for  only  i  minute  after  the  com- 
pressor is  stopped,  and  not  have  the  pressure  fall  more  than 

*  Quations  relating  to  the  flow  a(  air  in  pipes,  and  frictional  losses  are 
discussed  in  Chap.  XVI. 
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15  lbs.,  the  receiver  would  have  to  be  5  ft.  diameter  by  50  ft 
long.  Again,  if  the  compressor  were  rumiing  at  a  constant  speed 
and  the  demand  for  air  should  suddenly  increase  25%,  as  might 
happen  in  starting  several  more  machine  drills,  a  receiver  of  the 
size  mentioned  could  meet  the  extra  demand  only  4  minutes. 
Long  pipes  of  large  diameter  assist  in  equalizing  the  flow  of  air, 
but  their  use  does  not  preclude  the  necessity  of  receivers.  It 
is  much  cheaper  to  employ  piping  of  moderate  size,  in  connection 
with  a  receiver  of  generous  dimensions. 

The  fourth  function  of  the  receiver  is  probably  the  most 
important.  Considerable  mobture  is  always  present  in  com- 
pressed air,  due  to  the  natural  humidity  of  the  atmosphere, 
especially  in  warm  weather.  The  velocity  of  the  air  coming 
from  the  compressor  is  greatly  reduced  on  entering  the  receiver; 
and  on  cooling  the  air  deposits  part  of  its  moisture,  which 
otherwise  would  be  conveyed  into  the  piping,  and  thence  to 
the  machines  using  the  air.  Moisture  tends  to  wash  away  the 
lubricant,  and  so  increase  wear,  and  consequent  leakage  of  air 
and  loss  of  economy.  This  is  especially  true  of  high-speed  ma- 
chines, as  drills  and  small  air  hoists,  in  which  the  wearing  sur- 
faces arc  limited  in  area.  Moisture  collecting  in  pipe  lines  also 
causes  "  water  hammer,"  reduces  the  air  passage  by  accumulat- 
ing at  low  points,  and  in  winter  may  freeze  and  burst  the  pipes. 
Wet  air,  freezing  in  drills,  etc.,  may  clog  the  exhaust  and  increase 
back  pressure.  Moreover,  hot  air  in  pipe  lines  causes  expansion, 
and  when  the  pipe  cools  during  a  shut-down,  contraction  takes 
place,  all  of  which  tends  to  leaky  joints.  The  receiver  should 
be  large  enough  to  drain  the  air  thoroughly.  In  the  ordinary 
sizes  of  receiver  the  results  are  usually  quite  imperfect,  because 
the  air  passes  too  rapidly  to  permit  a  large  drop  in  temperature. 
The  inlet  and  outlet  pipes  of  the  receiver  should  be  placed  in 
proper  relative  positions.  If  at  opposite  ends,  and  especially 
if  the  pipes  point  toward  each  other,  a  strong  through  current 
is  caused,  and  the  air  passes  out  without  having  had  time  to 
cool  or  to  drop  much  of  its  entrained  moisture.  One  mode  of 
arranging  the  pipe  connections  is  to  place  the  inlet  on  one  ade, 
near  the  end  of  the  receiver,  while  the  outlet  is  at  the  opposite 
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intercooler  in  Fig.  49.*  Fig.  99  shows  a  recent  design,  made 
in  6  sizes,  from  20^  ins.  diameter  by  loj  fL  long,  to  45}  ins.  by 
iQft;  cooling  surface,  153-2012  sq.  fL  Horizontal  coolers  are 
also  furnished. 

These  aftercoolers  cool  and  dry  the  w  more  thoroughly  than 
ordinary  non-tubular  receivers,  and  so  minimize  the  troubles 
referred  to  on  p.  172.  In  Fig.  99  the  shell  is  steel,  with  cast 
heads.  The  arrows  show  the  direction  of  flow  of  air  and  water. 
By  means  of  the  open  funnel  in  the  water  discharge  pipe,  the 
flow  of  water  is  seen,  and  regulated  as  necessary.  A  plate  in 
front  of  the  air  discharge  prevents  escape  of  water  deposited 
by  the  air.  Such  an  aftercooler  will  reduce  the  temperature 
of  compressed  air  to  within  15°  or  20"  of  that  of  the  entering 
water.  The  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.  gives  the  following  figures  for 
air  at  80-100  lbs.,  from  a  two-stage  compressor: 

Tnrp.  Cooling  ?««!!rt«S 

50°  F 120 

60°  F 1 50 

yoT 180 

80°  r 210 

Capaci^  of  Receivers  No  exact  rule  can  be  given.  Re- 
ferring to  the  statements  on  pp.  171-172,  regarding  the  third 
function  of  receivers,  the  capacity  should  be  sufiicient  to  pre- 
vent rapid  or  great  fluctuations  of  air  pressure,  and  must 
therefore  depend  largely  on  the  kind  of  service  and  local  con- 
ditions. 

A  safe  rule  for  ordinary  rock-drill  service  is  to  allow  a 
receiver  capacity  of  100  cu.fl.  per  800  to  1000  cu.ft.  of  free 
air  compressed  per  minute  For  stationary,  constant-running 
engines,  like  pumps,  the  capacity  may  be  smaller. 

•  See  an  article  by  Frank  Richards,  in  Comprencd  Air,  Jan.,  1907,  p.  4319. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
SPEED  AND  PRESSURE  REGLXATORS  FOR  COMPRESSORS 

If  the  air  consumption  were  constant,  no  more  regulation 
of  the  compressor's  speed  and  power  would  be  required  than 
that  fumished  by  the  steam  governor,  to  take  care  of  fluctuations 
in  boiler  pressure  or  accident  to  the  mechanism.  But  there  are 
usually  wide  variations  in  the  rate  at  which  the  air  is  used. 
In  event  of  a  sudden  decrease  in  consumption,  the  compressor 
must  be  slowed  down,  or  air  will  be  blown  off  at  the  receiver 
safety  valve.  Since  a  cubic  foot  of  compressed  air  costs  more 
than  a  cubic  foot  of  steam,  the  compressor  must  have  some  device 
for  coordinating  the  quantity  of  steam  admitted  to  the  steam 
end  with  the  variable  receiver  pressure,  thereby  regulating  the 
piston  speed  in  accordance  ivith  the  demands  upon  the  air  end. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  enough  to  providu  only  for  varying  the 
q)eed  of  the  compressor.  At  times,  the  consumption  of  air  may 
cease  entirely  for  a  short  period,  and,  to  avoid  bringing  the  com- 
pressor to  a  standstill,  provision  should  be  made  for  unloading 
the  air  end.  Useful  work  then  stops  for  the  time  being,  the 
compressor  consuming  only  enough  steam  to  turn  its  centers. 

Numerous  regulating  and  unloading  mechanisms  have  been 
devised,  so  that  instead  of  requiring  the  constant  attendance 
of  an  engines,  the  compressor  operates  automatically  under 
wide  variations  of  load.  These  devices  may  be  classified  under 
two  heads:  (i)  q>eed  governors  and  pressure  regulators;  (2)  un- 
loadeis  for  the  air  cylinders. 

Speed  Governors  and  Pressure  Regulators.  Speed  gover- 
nors, usually  of  the  centrifugal  or  flyball  type,  may  be  applied 
to  the  steam  cylinder  merely  to  regulate  speed;  or  their  action 
may  be  controlled  by  the  receiver  pressure  so  as  to  regulate 
both  qieed  and  pressure.    The  air  cylinder  is  not  completely 
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tinloaded  at  any  time,  the  compressor  being  ^mply  speeded 
up  or  slowed  down  according  to  the  rate  at  which  the  air  is  used. 
The  flyball  governor  of  the  regulator  type  is  illustrated 
by  Fig.  loo.  The  stem  k  of  the  throttle  valve  connects  with 
the  spindle  of  the  ball  governor,  by  which  the  speed  of  the  com- 
pressor is  controlled.  At  p  is  the  bevel  gearing  for  driving  the 
governor,  a  small  pulley  being  mounted  on'  tlie  gear  shaft  and 


Fic,  loo. — Clayton  Governor  and  Pressure  Regulator. 

belted  to  the  crank-shaft  of  the  compressor.  The  action  of  the 
ball  governor  is  modified  by  the  weighted  lever  (  and  the  air 
cylinder 7,  which  is  connected  to  the  air  receiver  by  the  pipe  k. 
When  the  receiver  pressure  exceeds  its  assigned  limit,  it  raises 
the  piston  arid  weight,  and  shuts  off  steam  by  forcing  down  the 
throttle  valve  h,  the  pressure  of  the  lever  being  applied  at  I. 
The  governor  is  adjusted  to  its  work  by  the  spring  and  thumb- 
screw m,  acting  on  the  lever  «,  which  tends  to  keep  open  the 
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throttle  agsinst  the  downward  pressure  of  the  lever  t  upon  the 
■vahre  stem.  The  spring  o  eases  the  drop  of  the  weight  when 
the  air  pressure  falls. 

Flyball  goveraors  of  several  types  are  used  on  the  Ingersoll- 
Rand,  Sullivan,  American  and  other  compressors. 


4 


Fic.  loi. — Norwalk  Pressure  Regulator. 

The  deagn  of  the  Norwalk  governor  {Fig.  loi)  is  entirely 
different.  Ahove  a  balanced  throttle  valve  in  the  main  steam 
j»pe  b  set  a  small  air  cylinder  B.  At  the  side  of  the  cylinder 
is  a  ^ring-controlled  valve,connectedby  a  pipe  with  the  receiver, 
or  with  the  air  main  leading  to  it.  The  spring  of  this  valve  is 
adjusted  so  that  the  air  will  lift  the  valve,  and  pass  through  it, 
at  any  de^red  pressure.    When  the  receiver  pressure  exceeds 
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this  limit  the  valve  allows  air  to  pass  under  the  heavy  piston 
in  the  cylinder  B,  raising  it  and  partly  closing  the  throttle. 
If  no  escape  were  provided  the  piston  would  be  forced  at  once 
to  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  To  regulate  its  movement  and 
prevent  shutting  off  the  steam  completely,  a  tapered  recess  is 
cut  in  the  piston  rod  of  this  cylinder,  at  the  point  where  it  paisses 
through  the  lower-head  (indicated  at  R,  in  the  small  cut  to 
left  of  main  figure).  As  the  piston  is  forced  upward  by  the  air 
pressure  the  area  of  the  opening  formed  by  the  slotted  stem 
furnishes  a  graduated  escape  for  the  air,  and  so  regulates  the 
small  piston's  movement  and  through  it  the  position  of  the 
throttle  valve.  The  upward  movement  of  the  piston  is  still 
further  regulated  by  the  screw  stop  and  spring  in  the  top  of 
the  cylinder.  This  can  be  so  adjusted  that,  when  the  piston 
reaches  its  highest  point,  the  throttle  valve  still  admits  enou^ 
steam  to  keep  the  compressor  turning  its  centers. 

With  governors  of  the  preceding  types,  the  operation  and 
control  of  the  compressor  is  not  automatic  under  all  conditions, 
but  they  answer  the  purpose  for  some  kinds  of  service.  In  case 
no  air  is  drawn  from  the  receiver,  the  compressor  is  brought 
nearly  to  a  standstill;  then,  if  the  pressure  continues  to  rise, 
a  little  air  will  blow  off  at  the  receiver  safety-valve,  or  the 
compressor  may  be  stopped  by  closing  the  throttle. 

A  combined  governor  and  pressure  regulator,  with  unloading 
attachment,  as  employed  by  the  Sullivan  Machinery  Co,  for 
steam-driven  compressors,  illustrates  a  mode  of  control  that  has 
been  adopted  by  several  builders,  though  with  many  variations 
■  in  details  (Fig.  102).  The  spht-ball  governor  (ii),  belt-driven 
from  the  crank-shaft  to  the  pulley  (ao),  accompanied  by  the 
tightener  (43),  controls  the  steam  throttle  (3),  Connected 
with  the  governor  spindle  and  throttle  valve  stem,  at  (28),  is  a 
lever  (25),  the  position  of  which  is  influenced  by  the  centripetal 
action  of  the  set  of  springs  (51,  32,  and  26).  By  screwing  up 
or  down  the  hand-whcc!  and  speeder  screw  (5),  this  system  of 
springs  {and  with  them  the  governor)  is  set  to  run  the  compressor 
at  any  desired  speed.  The  other  element  of  the  governor  is  the 
air-pressure  device,  which,  by  the  position  of  the  plunger  in  the 
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snull  air  cylinder  (i8),  brings  the  springs  into  action  in  the 
uder  lA  their  strength,  thus  producing  movement  of  the  lever 
(as).  The  pressure  device  is  connected  to  the  receiver  by  the 
oiuoD  valve  (33),  admitting  air  to  the  little  cylinder  (27),  the 
pist<«  (rf  iriiich  operates  a  needle  valve.  This  valve  is  held 
doeed  against  any  dedred  minimum  air  pressure  by  the  adjust- 
able wdght  (36)  and  the  regulating  screw  and  sprii^  {37  and  38). 


Fig.  103. — Sullivan  Governor  and  UnloaUer. 

When  the  receiver  pressure  exceeds  the  normal,  it  opens  the 
needle  valve  and  admits  receiver  air  to  the  cylinder  {18).  As  the 
[wessure  increases,  the  plunger  in  {18)  rises  against  the  counter- 
qning  (36)  and  through  the  lever  (25)  tends  to  close  the  main 
steam  throttie  (3),  thus  slowing  the  compressor.  Total  stoppage 
is  prevented  by  screwing  down  the  nut  of  the  stop-screw  (23),  so 
as  to  Umit  the  upward  movement  of  the  plunger  (18),  which  acts 
inten^vely,  being  so  proportioned  that  a  variation  of  only  2  or  3 
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Ibs.  recdver  pressure  is  multiplied  to  say  40  lbs.  in  its  acdoo 
on  the  governor.  A  sensitive  control  is  thus  produced  within 
narrow  limits  of  working  pressure.  To  prevent  violent  move- 
ments o!  the  pressure  element,  in  case  of  sudden  changes  of 
receiver  pressure,  the  plunger  in  (18)  has  an  oil  dash-pot. 

A  somewhat  similar  pressure  regulator  and  unloader  is  used 
on  the  Franklin  compressor.* 

For  steam-driven  compressors  of  the  Corliss  type,  as  built  by 
the  IngersoU-Rand,  Nordberg,  Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon,  Sullivan, 
Allis-Chalmcrs,  and  some  other  companies,  the  r^;ulators  act 
in  conjunction  with  ball  or  other  centrifugal  governors.  They 
control  by  changing  the  point  of  cutoff  in  the  steam  cylinder. 

The  Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon  governor  (Fig.  103)  is  an  exjimple. 
Air  from  the  receiver  enters  the  small  cylinder  A,  the  piston 
of  which  is  weighted.  The  action  of  the  lever  B  is  adjusted  by 
the  coil  spring  C.  This  lever  is  linked  to  a  floating  lever  D, 
pinned  to  the  vertical  side  rods  of  the  ball  governor.  D  is  con- 
nected by  the  link  E  to  the  bell-crank  F,  the  lower  arm  of  which 
is  connected  through  the  long  horizontal  rod  G  to  the  Corliss 
steam  gear.  By  this  system  of  levers,  the  movement  of  G,  and 
through  it  the  point  of  cutoff,  is  under  the  combined  control 
of  both  ball  governor  and  of  the  receiver  pressure,  as  influencing 
the  position  of  the  piston  of  the  cylinder  A.  The  arm  H  is 
pivoted  at  the  foot  of  the  governor  post.  Connected  to  it  are 
the  cam  I  and  the  idler  pulley  J,  which  rests  on  the  governor 
belt.  In  case  the  belt  breaks,  the  idler  pulley  falls  and  the  cam 
allows  the  governor  to  drop,  thus  shutting  off  steam  and  pre- 
venting the  compressor  from  racing. 

One  of  the  Ingersoll-Rand  regulators,  used  for  compressors 
with  compound  steam  ends,  controls  speed  by  varying  the  cut- 
off of  the  high-pressure  cylinder  (Figs.  104,  105).  This  governor 
contains  an  oil  pump  a,  chain-driven  from  the  compressor  crank 
shaft  to  sprocket  s.  The  oil  from  the  pump  enters  the  plunger 
chamber  c  under  pressure,  and  acts  to  force  upwards  the 
plunger  d,  which  carries  weight  e.  Vertical  movement  of  (2  is 
transmitted  by  rack  g,  pinion  A,  and  sprocket  *,  through  a 
*  Mines  and  Minerals,  May,  1905,  p.  504. 
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chain,  to  the  cutoff  valve  stem,  caimng  the  stem  to  rotate  and 
Urns  vary  the  cutoff.  Admis^on  of  oil  to  c  is  controlled  by  a 
by-paas  valve/.    This  valve  is  operated  through  the  panto- 


FKJ.  103. — Laidlaw-Dunn-Clordon  Air  Governor. 

P*^  motion  j,  by  the  movement  of  either  the  plunger  d,  or 
'*  air  regulator  weight  and  lever  k. 

When  the  compressor  speed  (and  therefore  the  speed  of  the 
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type  of  regulator.  It  is  placed  in  the  intake  pipe,  and  shuts 
off  the  air  from  the  inlet  valves  when  the  receiver  pressure 
rises  above  the  set  limit.  In  Fig.  io6  the  the  intake  air  enters 
as  shown  by  the  arrows.    The  small  chamber  (60)  is  connected 


by  a  }-in.  pipe  with  the  receiver.  As  the  pressure  increases, 
the  piston  (57)  moves  against  the  spring  (56),  admitting  receiver 
air  through  the  small  ports  on  the  left  of  the  piston  to  the  lower 
side  of  the  plunger  valve  (61).  On  reaching  its  seat  this  plunger 
closes  the  air  intake.    The  spring  (56}  may  be  adjusted  by  the 
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w-plug  (ss)  for  any  required  working  pressure.  As  the 
t  pressure  falls,  on  increased  consumption  of  air,  the  spring 
forces  down  the  piston  (57).  This  closes  the  lower  small  air  port, 
leacfing  to  the  under  side  of  the  plunger  valve  (61),  and  opens 
the  i^jper  horizontal  port,  connecting  with  the  open  screw-plug 
(55).  The  air  below  the  plimger  valve  is  thus  exhausted, 
au^ng  the  htier  to  reopen  the  intake  passage.  The  com- 
pressor then  resumes  useful  work.  An  unloader  similar  to  the 
above  is  used  in  some  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  compressors.  An 
automatic  "  choking  "  controller  is  shown  in  Fig.  29,  Chap.  n. 
The  Ingersoii-Rand  Co.  also  makes  a  clearance  controller,  for 
unloading  the  end  of  small  power-driven  compressors.  It 
varies  the  clearance  volume  of  the  cylinder  by  cutting  in  or 
out  some  of  the  discharge  valves.  A  small  air  cylinder,  con- 
nected with  the  receiver,  is  attached  to  the  compressing  cylin- 
der. As  the  receiver  pressure  increases,  the  weighted  piston 
of  the  controller  cylinder  rises  higher.  Inserted  in  the  side 
of  this  cylinder  is  a  series  of  small  pipes,  each  connected  by 
branches  with  a  discharge  valve  on  each  end  of  the  main  cylinder. 
These  valves  are  thus  released  from  the  receiver  pressure  suc- 
cessively, as  the  pressure  increases,  and  the  work  done  by  the 
compressor  is  proportionately  reduced.  When  normal  receiver 
pressure  is  restored,  the  valves  close  automatically,  and  com- 
pression and  delivery  are  resumed.  This  controller  has  the 
disadvantage  of  suddenly  releasing  and  resuming  the  load. 

Another  type  of  unloader  is  employed  on  the  Nordbei^ 
constant-speed,  variable-dehvery  compressor.  It  is  for  motor- 
driven  machines,  with  Corliss  air  valves,  and  operates  by  closing 
tlie  inlet  valve  before  the  forward  stroke  is  completed.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  stroke,  the  air  already  admitted  to  the 
Tliiider  expands  below  atmospheric  pressure,  and  is  then  com- 
Ptessed  on  the  return  stroke.  This  is  practically  equivalent  to 
^'i'ying  the  working  length  of  stroke. 

The  valve  gear  of  this  compressor  is  shown  in  Figs.  107  and 
108.  In  Fig.  107  the  wrist-plate  w  is  driven  by  the  rod  a  from 
"•eccentric  on  the  fly-wheel  shaft;  another  eccentric  operates 
the  relea^g  mechanism  through  the  rod  b,  which  oscillates 
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impart  equal  movement  to  both  knock-off  cams.  If,  however, 
the  receiver  pressure  increases,  the  rocker  arm  i  moves  upward, 
the  arms  g  and  k  take  an  inclined  position  and,  through  the 
rods  e  and/,  the  point  of  release  of  the  valves  is  altered. 

The  releasing  mechanism  b  shown  by  Fig.  io8.  Mounted 
on  the  valve  spindle  is  a  rocker  having  three  arms,  a,  b,  and  c. 
The  wrist-plate  link  is  connected  to  arm  a,  the  releasing  latch 
d  to  arm  6,  and  the  governor  cam-arm  e  to  arm  c.  By  the  rod/, 
e  is  connected  also  to  the  governor  as  explained  above,  and 
hence  has  a  compound  motion;  it  swings  bodily  above  its 
swivel  pin  at  the  top,  and  its  position  is  adjusted  laterally  by 
the  action  of  the  governor.  The  cam  slot  has  two  circular  arcs, 
struck  from  the  center  at  the  upper  end  of  e,  with  an  inclined 
jog  connecting  them.  Since  the  roller  on  the  arm'  g  swings 
about  its  center  under  the  action  of  the  cam  groove,  as  the  cam 
is  moved  from  the  main  eccentric  by  the  rod  /,  the  latch  d.is 
alternately  released  and  engaged,  when  the  roller  passes  the 
jog  in  the  cam.  The  point  of  the  stroke  at  which  release  takes 
place  is  determined  by  the  governor. 

Figs.  109,  no  and  in,  are  a  set  of  indicator  cards  from 
a  two-stage  compressor  provided  with  this  regulating  mechan- 
ism, and  running  at  74  revs,  per  min.  The  upper  card  in  each 
cut  is  from  the  intake  cylinder,  the  lower  from  the  high-pressure 
cylinder.  Fig.  109  shows  the  cards  when  working  at  nearly  full 
load.  Fig.  1 10  (half  load)  illustrates  the  action  of  the  regulating 
gear.  Taking  the  crank-end  card  C,  the  inlet  valve  remains 
open  from  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  at  a,  approximately  to 
mid-stroke  b,  at  which  point  the  releasing  gear  acts  and  the  valve 
closes.  From  b  to  the  end  of  the  stroke,  at  c,  the  Mr  in  the 
cylinder  expands  below  atmospheric  pressure.  On  the  return 
stroke,  the  compression  line  nearly  coincides  with  the  expansion 
hne  from  c,  until  atmospheric  pressure  is  reached  at  the  point 
b,  after  which  compression  proceeds  as  usual.  The  action  of 
the  inlet  valves  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder  is  the  same,  except 
that  the  expansion  and  re-compression  of  the  air  is  from  receiver 
pressure,  instead  of  atmospheric  pressure.  In  Fig.  in  the 
cards  show  the  small  amount  of  work  done  when  the  compressor 
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is  under  nearly  zero  load.    To  simplify  the  mechanism,  each 
cylinder  has  its  own  governor.  ■ 

The  Ingersoll-Rand  "  RA-39 "  contxoller  (F^.  112)  is 
another  device  for  cutting  off  air  at  the  intake.  It  consists  of  a 
balanced  disk  valve  a,  inserted  in  the  intake  pipe  and  held 
open  by  the  spring  g.  When  the  receiver  air,  entering  at  e, 
exceeds  the  desired  pressure,  it  forces  the  diaphragm  c  to  the 
right  against  the  spring  /,  the  resistance  of  which  is  adjusted 
by  the  screw  behind  it.  Attached  to  the  diaphragm  is  a  needle 
valve  b,  which  admits  receiver  air  against  the  hollow-piston  d. 


Fig,  112. — In^ersoll-Rand  "  RA-39  "  Controller. 

;jius  closing  the  valve  a.  When  the  receiver  pressure  falls, 
the  needle  valve  closes,  the  air  leaks  out  from  behind  the 
piston  d,  and  the  regulator  vrlve  is  forced  open  by  spring  g, 
again  admitting  air  to  the  compressor.  This  controller  is 
applicable  to  belt-  or  motor-driven  compressors.  It  may  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  fly-wheel  governor  for  steam- 
driven  compressors.  When  a  \-ariable  speed  is  desired,  a  fixed 
cutoff  with  a  variable  speed  throttling  governor  is  substituted. 
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CHAPTER  Xra 
AIR  COMPRESSION  AT  ALTITUDES  ABOVE  SEA-LEVEL 


:  of  the  diminished  density  of  the  atmosphere,  air 
craqM'essors  do  not  produce  the  same  results  at  high  altitudes 
as  at  sea-level.  Their  effective  capacity  is  reduced  because  a 
smaller  weight  of  air  is  taken  into  the  cylinder  at  each  stroke. 
It  b  necessary,  therefore,  to  modify  the  figures  relating  to  the 
c^>acity  and  performance  of  compressors,  as  set  forth  in  the 
first  part  of  Chap.  X.  This  matter  is  of  especial  importance 
in  oinnection  with  mining  operations,  because  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  mines  situated  in  elevated  mountain  regions.  The  rated 
capacities  of  compressors,  in  cubic  feet  of  air,  as  given  in  the 
makers'  catalogues,  are  for  work  at  normal  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  decreased  output  at  eleva- 
tions above  sea-level.  This  reduction  in  output,  which  is  usually 
also  tabulated  in  handbooks  and  catalogues,  should  receive 
due  conaderation  in  order  to  avoid  serious  errors.  For  example, 
the  volume  of  compressed  air  delivered  at  60  lbs.  pressure,  at 
10,000  ft.  elevation,  is  only  72.7%  of  the  volume  delivered 
at  the  same  pressure  by  the  same  compressor,  at  sea-level. 
Inothw  words,  a  compressor  which  at  sea-level  will  supply  power 
'or  10  rock-drills,  will  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  ft.  furnish  air 
for  only  7  drills. 

The  foregoing  statement  relates  only  to  the  volumetric 
(Opacity  of  the  compressor.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Mat  of  compression  increases  with  the  ratio  of  the  final  absolute 
Pfessure  to  the  initial  absolute  pressure.  As  this  ratio  increases 
^ith  the  altitude,  more  heat  will  be  generated  by  compression 
^  a  given  pressure  at  high  altitudes  than  at  sea-level.  This 
additional  heat  temporarily  increases  the  pressure  of  the  air 
191 
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in  the  cylinder,  while  under  compression,  and  more  power  is 
therefore  required  to  compress  and  deliver  a  given  quantity  of 
air.  The  corresponding  loss  of  work,  due  to  the  subsequoit 
cooling  of  the  air  in  receiver  and  piping,  also  increases  with  the 
altitude. 

Contrary  to  a  common  impression,  the  volume  of  air  delivered 
by  a  given  compressor  does  not  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  the 
barometric  pressure,  but  at  different  altitudes  this  volume 
decreases  slower  than  the  barometric  pressure.  This  relation 
may  be  shown    as  follows:*   Two  ideal  indicator  cards  are 


represented  in  Fig.  1 13,  one  of  a  compressor  working  at  sea-level, 
with  an  initial  pressure  Pi.  the  other  at  an  altitude  with  a  lower 
initial  pressure  P3.  The  initial  volume  V  and  the  final  gage 
pressure  P  are  the  same  for  both  compressors,  P3  and  P4  being 
the  respective  final  absolute  pressures.  Vi  and  Va  are  the 
final  volumes,  corresponding  to  the  dotted  isothermal  curves, 
these  volumes  being  taken  as  the  basis,  because  they  are  those 

*  The  general  method  of  demonstration  here  given,  [ogether  with  Fig.  113  utd 
accompanying  table,  are  taken  by  permission  from  an  article  by  F.  A,  Habey,  In 
Amerken  Machimst,  June  >,  1898,  p.  37. 
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to  iriiich  the  compressed  air  will  eventually  shrink-  on  losing 
the  heat  of  comiHession.    From  the  theory  of  air  compression, 

V      Pa 

VPi=V,P3,ory^=^ (i) 

and 

VP,=V»P„or^=|^ (2) 

But  since  Pa=Pi+P,  and  P4=P2+P,  equations  (i)  and 
(2)  may  be  written: 

V  Pi+P      _^P  ,  . 

and 

V  Pa+P        ,   P  ,  , 

v;—pr='+pi ^** 

Dividing  equation  (3)  by  equation  (4) : 

.+^ 

r, y.orV,:V,::.+£:,+|^.      .     .     (5) 

This  gives  an  expression  for  the  ratio  between  pressure  and 
volume  at  sea-level  and  for  any  altitude  above  sea-level,  of  which 
the  corresponding  barometric  pressure  is  Pz,  Thus,  let  Pa  — 
10  lbs.,P  =  9olbs.,and  Vi  (from  Table  VII, p.  145)  =0.1404  cu.ft. 
By  substituting  these  quantities  in  equation  (5),  V2  is  found 
to  be  0.0999,  °^  approximately  o.t  cu.ft. 

In  Table  XIII,  columns  4  and  5,  are  given  the  relative 
volumetric  outputs,  at  gage  pressures  of  70  and  90  lbs.,  of 
a  oompressor  working  at  different  altitudes,  the  figures  being 
percentages  of  the  normal  output  at  sea-level.  These  per- 
centages have  been  derived  by  Mr.  Halsey  from  equation  (5),  a 
ccmstant  loss  of  initial  pressure  of  0.75  lb.  being  assumed,  to 
allow  for  the  resistance  presented  by  the  inlet  valves  (see 
Ch^.  VII);  that  is,  for  practical  purposes  the  sea-level  atmos- 
pheric pressure  is  taken  as  14,  instead  of  14.7  lbs.  The  figures 
in  columns  4  and  5,  which  are  for  the  ordinary  range  of  pressure 
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onployed  in  mitung,  show  that,  though  there  is  a  difference  of 
30  lbs.  between  the  two  gage  pressures,  the  outputs  vary  only  bya 
few  thousandths  and  may  often  be  neglected.*  Wide  differences, 
however,  occur  in  the  other  colimins.  The  method  of  computing 
compressor  horse-power  for  a  given  number  of  machine  drills, 
working  at  altitudes  above  sea-level,  is  given  in  Chap.  XX,  p.  398. 
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Owing  to  the  increase  of  piston  displacement  per  indicated 
horse-[>ower,  as  shown  in  columns  8  and  9  of  the  table,  some 
builders  make  the  air  cylinders  of  compressors  for  mountain 
work  of  larger  diameter  for  the  same  size  of  steam  cylinder  than 
those  for  sea-level  service.  As  against  the  losses  of  the  air  end  of 
the  compressor  at  high  altitudes,  there  is  some  gain  in  mean- 
effective  pressure  of  the  steam  cylinders,  because  the  exhaust 


*  For  this  reason 
c  gBKc  pmsures  ii 


in  compressor-builder's  catalogues,  DO  account  u 
tables  of  compressor  capacities  at  altitudes. 
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takes  pla(%  against  a  lower  atmospheric  pressure.  The  same  is 
tree  in  part  of  the  exhaust  of  machines  using  the  compressed 
air.  But  the  resultant  of  these  gains  is  small  and  camiot  be 
given  much  wdght  in  ofiFsetting  the  losses.  A  large  deduction, 
for  example,  would  have  to  be  made  for  the  lower  calorific  power 
of  a  given  fuel  at  high  altitudes. 

The  relation  between  compressor  output  and  barometric 
pressure  may  be  expressed  simply  in  another  way.  Take  the  case 
(A  two  compressors  of  the  same  size,  one  operating  under  an 
atmo^heric  pressure  of,  say,  14  lbs.  and  the  other  at  to  lbs.  (cor- 
re^xmding  approximately  to  an  altitude  of  io,ooc  ft.)  If  the 
£ist  compressor  is  producing  6  compressions,  the  final,  absolute 
pressure  will  be  14X6=84  lbs.  or  about  70  lbs.  gage  pressure. 
To  produce  the  same  gage  pressure,  the  other  compressor  must 
wwk  to  an  absolute  pressure  of  70+10  =  80  lbs.,  the  number  of 
compressions  corresponding  to  which  is  H  =  8.  From  each  cubic 
foot  of  free  air  the  first  compressor  will  produce  J  of  a  cu.ft.  of 
coiDpressed  air,  and  the  second  compressor,  J  cu.ft.  Hence, 
the  ratio  of  the  respective  outputs  of  the  two  compressors  will 
be  i  +  i  =  i  or  0,750.  As  compared  with  this,  the  ratio  of  the 
req)ective  barometric  pressures  is  1-5=0.714. 

HechanicaUy  Controlled  Inlet  Valves  for  High  Altitudes.  It  is 
often  stated  that  compressors  the  inlet  valves  of  which  are  under 
mechanical  control  are  of  special  advantage  for  work  at  attitudes 
above  sea-level.  While  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  this,  the 
possible  saving  is  necessarily  small,  except  at  considerable  eleva- 
tions. The  question  presents  itself  as  follows:  If  the  valve 
resistance  be  diminished  by  introducing  mechanical  control,  so 
that  under  normal  conditions  at  sca-lc\-el  the  inlet  air  will  begin 
to  enter  the  cylinder  a  little  earlier  in  the  stroke,  the  volumetric 
capacity  of  the  compressor  is  thereby  increased.  The  loss  of 
capacity  due  to  resistance  of  the  valve  springs,  etc.,  which  has 
been  assumed  to  be  0.75  lb.  for  ordinary  poppet  valves,  is  a 
constant,  and  therefore  becomes  proportionately  of  greater  and 
greater  consequence  as  the  altitude  increases,  because  its  ratio  to 
the  diminishing  atmospheric  pressure  goes  on  increasing.  The 
percentage  of  saving  obtained  by  eliminating  the  spring  resist- 
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ance,  though  small  at  or  near  sea-level,  therefore  beoimes  a 
matter  of  importance  at  great  elevations;  and  the  inlet  valve 
which  presents  the  smallest  resistance  to  the  entrance  of  the  air 
into  the  cylinder  will  be  the  most  economical  for  service  in  high 
mountain  re^ons. 

Stage  Compressioii  at  Hi^  Altitudes.  According  to  the 
statement  akeady  made,  the  greater  the  altitude  above  sea-levd 
the  greater  is  the  difference  between  the  delivery  pressure  and 
atmospheric  pressure  i  that  is,  the  ratio  of  compres^on  is  greats. 
In  Chap.  V  the  effect  of  clearance  in  the  air  cylinder  was  dis- 
cussed, and  it  is  evident  that  the  percentage  loss  from  this  cause 
increases  with  the  altitude,  because  the  piston  must  advance 
farther  before  the  clearance  air  has  been  re-expanded  to  a  pressure 
below  the  diminished  atmospheric  pressure.  Even  if  it  be 
questioned  whether  it  is  worth  while  at  sea-level  to  adopt  stage 
compression  for  the  ordinary  pressures  used  in  mining  and 
tunnelling,  the  case  is  materially  altered  at  high  altitudes. 
For  example,  if  it  be  desired  to  produce  a  gage  pressure  of 
75  lbs.  at  5,000  ft.  elevation,  corresponding  to  an  atmospheric 
pressure  of  about  12.2  lbs.,  7.15  compressions  are  necessary. 
At  sea-level  this  number  of  compressions  would  give  a  gage  pres- 
sure of  (14.7X7. i5)-i4.7  =  90.4  lbs.  So  far  as  losses  due  to 
piston  clearance  are  concerned,  therefore,  it  is  as  reasonable 
to  employ  stage-compression  for  75  lbs.,  at  5,000  ft.  elevation, 
as  for  90  lbs.  at  sea-level.  In  a  compound  compressor,  too, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  practically  but  one  clearance 
space:  that  in  the  intake  cylinder.  The  value  of  the  intercooler 
also  increases  ivith  the  altitude,  because,  in  beginning  compression 
at  an  initial  pressure  below  the  nonnal,  the  greater  total  range 
of  pressure  through  which  the  air  must  be  carried  involves  the 
production  of  more  heat.  This  additional  heat  must  be  effec- 
tually dealt  with  by  the  cooling  arrangements,  if  loss  from  this 
cause  is  to  be  avoided. 

Considered  from  both  the  economic  and  thermodynamic 
standpoints,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  stage 
compression  for  high  altitudes.  There  is  not  only  a  decrease  in 
output  and  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  of  the  air,  due 
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to  the  added  power  required;  but,  as  a  result  of  these  conditions, 
the  compressor  itself  must  be  larger  for  a  given  output,  and 
thodwe  its  first  cost  will  be  greater  than  that  of  a  compressor 
of  the  same  capacity,  working  under  normal  atmospheric  pressure. 
Bxatx,  by  introducing  stage  compression,  a  larger  percentage 
(rf  saving  is  pos^ble  at  high  altitudes  than  at  sea-level. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
EXPLOSIONS  IX  COMPRESSORS  AND  RECEIVERS  • 

Explosions  in  air  compressors  and  receivers  occur  with  suf- 
ficient frequency  to  demand  careful  attention.  Though  they 
are  unquestionably  attributable  to  ignition  of  volatile  con- 
stituents of  the  lubricating  oil.  the  inunediate  causes  leading 
to  this  combustion  are  not  altogether  clear.  But,  since  explosions 
occur  only  in  dry  compressors,  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon 
the  subject  by  considering  the  conditions  affecting  the  use  of 
the  lubricant.  In  Chap.  V  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that, 
if  the  cylinder  temperature  of  a  dry  compressor  rises  too  high, 
not  only  does  proper  lubrication  become  difficult,  but  the  oil 
itself  may  be  decomposed.  Ignition  unattended  by  actual 
explosion  is  probabh'  frequent;  the  discharge  pipe  near  the 
compressor  sometimes  becomes  red-hot,  and  ignition  has  even 
extendefl  into  the  receiver  without  producing  a  destructive 
explosion.  The  discharge-valve  chests  and  passages,  and  the 
pipe  leading  from  the  compressor  to  receiver,  often  contain  a 
black,  sooty  residue  from  decomposition  of  the  lubricant.  But, 
on  passing  with  the  compressed  air  into  the  receiver,  the  volatile 
constituents  of  the  oil  thus  liberated  would  make  a  mixture  of 
air  and  gas  capable  of  producing  an  explosion.  The  extreme 
vi'ilence  of  such  explosions  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  high  air 
pressure  in  the  valve  passages,  discharge  pipe,  and  receiver, 
since  in  high  pressure  air  combustion  is  more  active  than  in 
air  at  atmospheric  pressurL-. 

As  a  number  of  the  recorded  compressor  explosions  have 
occurred   at   collieries,   the  possible   effects  of  the  presence  of 

•  In  connpclion  ivilh  the  revision  ot  ihis  chapter  T  have  received  valuable 
orilicisms  and  suEEeslions  from  my  friend  Mr.  ('.  ^^.  Spalding,  Mechanical  En^- 
ni'tr  with  tin-  Gcnural  ICk-tlric  Co.     Tliis  !ii;l[)  I  desire  gratefully  to  acknowledge. 
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coal  dust  in  the  iRtak<:  air  of  the  compressor  have  been  con- 
sidered. Such  a  deposit  in  the  valve  passages,  together  with 
the  sooty  residue  from  decomposition  of  the  oil,  might  produce 
a  condition  favorable  to  an  explosion.  A  spark  caused  by  the 
fnction  of  the  compressor  piston,  if  working  dry,  or,  the  con- 
tinua!  passage  of  air  at  a  high  temperature  over  the  carbonaceous 
deposit,  might  produce  spontaneous  combustion,  and  ignite 
the  inflammable  mixture  of  oil-vapor  and  air.*  However,  there 
art  enough  cases  where  explosions  have  occurred  at  mines  and 
works  other  than  colleries  to  prove  that  explosions  are  not 
Dccessarily  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  coal  dust  in  the 
intake  air.  When  the  compressor  is  improperly  situated  in  a 
nmm  close  to  the  boilers,  some  coal  dust  might  be  present  in 
the  air;  but,  though  [>ossibly  assisting  in  the  explosion,  the 
quantity  could  hardly  be  large  enough  to  produce  by  itself  the 
observed  results. 

The  primary  cause  of  compressor  explosions  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  found  in  the  working  conditions  prevailing  in  ihe  cylinder. 
Id  single-stage  dry  compressors  very  high  temperatures  are 
often  reached,  due  to  poor  design  of  the  air  cylinder,  or  running 
too  fast  (as  when  the  compressor  is  loo  small  for  its  work),  or 
attempting  to  produce  too  high  a  pressure.  The  temperature 
of  the  discharge  air  from  a  single-stage  compressor  is  found  by 
the  formula  given  in  Chap.  X. 


in  which:  T  and  P  are  the  absolute  initial  temperature  and 
pressure  of  the  intake  air;  T'  and  P',  the  absolute  final  tem- 
perature and  pressure;  and  n,  the  constant  1.41.  Under 
normal  conditions  near  sea-level,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  is  70^  F.,  P=  14  lbs.,  and  the  gage  pressure  at  dis- 
cbarge, 80  lbs.,  the  final  temperature  would  be: 

T'  =  7o+459''(^^j^)  =917°  !■■-  absolute,  or  458°  F.  by 
the  thermometer. 

•  T.  G.  Lees  Trans.  Fedn-alcd  Insl.  Sli'iing  Engim<T\  Vol.  ?C1\',  p.  568. 
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In  using  this  formula,  the  compresaon  is  supposed  to  be 
purely  adiabatic,  no  account  being  taken  of  loss  of  heat  by 
radiation  or  of  any  cooling  effect  from  the  water-jackets.  Little 
heat  can  in  any  case  be  abstracted  by  the  jackets  of  a  single- 
stage  compressor.  Air  is  a  poor  conductor,  and  the  volume 
in  the  cylinder  is  not  long  enough  under  the  influence  of  the 
jackets  to  be  much  affected  by  them.  In  compressors  of  this 
type  the  chief  office  of  the  jackets  is  to  keep  down  the  tem- 
perature of  the  cylinder  walls  and  prevent  the  lubricating  oil 
from  being  carbonized.  It  is  probable  that  in  a  single-stage 
dry  compressor,  even  if  well  designed  and  in  good  order,  the 
discbarge  temperature  generally  ranges  from  375"  to  425*  F., 
and  may  go  higher. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  the  quality  of  the  lubricating 
oil  used  in  the  air  cylinder,  and  especially  its  flashing-  and 
ignition-points,  are  matters  of  importance.*  The  flashing-point 
of  ordinary  cylinder  oil  may  be  taken  as  from  330°-42$°  F. 
"  An  average  of  determinations  on  40  samples  of  heavy  oib 
having  an  average  flash-point  of  360°  F.,  gave  an  average  burning- 
point  of  398°  F.  High  flash-test  cylinder  oils,  from  $cki°-^(io°  F., 
gave  burning-points  of  6oo°-630°  F."t  Corr.mon  lubricating 
oils  flash  at  about  250°  F.,  and  kerosene,  sometimes  carelessly 
used  for  cleaning  valves,  at  150°  F.  or  below.  In  the  case  of 
one  explosion  the  flash-point  of  the  cylinder  oil  was  found  to 
be  only  295°  F.J  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  an  explosion 
in  a  compressor  cylinder,  directly  traceable  to  decomposition 
of  the  lubricant,  is  possible  under  normal  conditions  only  when 
inferior,  light  mineral  oils  are  used. 

To  produce  an  explosion  there  must  be  a  sufficient  increase 
of  temperature  to  cause  ignition  of  the  lubricating  oil  or  other 
combustible.  In  endeavoring  to  account  for  abnormal  com- 
pressor temperatures,  different  theories  have  been  advanced. 

*  The  flashbg.point  of  oil  is  Lhe  lowest  temperature  at  which  it  gives  off  com- 
bustible vapors  in  suRicient  quantity  to  be  ignited  by  contact  with  flame.  The 
ignition -point  is  the  temperature  to  which  the  vapors  must  be  raised  in  otder  to 
continue  to  bum. 

t  .\hx.  M.  Gow,  Eaiineerins  News,  March  ad,  1905,  p.  »3i. 

X  John  Morison,  Trans.  North  of  England  tnsl.  Mia.  Engs.,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  p.  6. 
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Some  en^eers  have  held  that  high  cylinder  temperatures 
nuy  result  from  leakage  of  delivery  valves,  or  past  the  piston; 
the  argument  being  that  the  hot,  high-pressure  leakage  air 
raises  the  initial  temperature  of  the  cylinderful  of  air  to  be 
con^Hessed  on  the  next  stroke,  so  that  the  final  temperature 
becomes  abnormally  high.    It  would  appear  that  this  reasoning 
does  not  take  account  of  the  fall  in  temperature  due  to  re-expan- 
soo  of  the  leakage  and  clearance  air  behind  the  piston  on  the 
intake  stroke.     As  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the  compression 
cycle  is  approximately  adiabatic,  the  fall  in  temperature  of  the 
re^spanded   air   {disregarding   the   heating   effect   of   the   hot 
c)'linder  surfaces)  would  nearly  correspond  to  the  original  rise 
of  temperature  due  to  the  compression  of  this  air.     This  theory, 
therefore,  does  not  seem  tenable.     Other  causes  may  possibly 
cjdst,  but  we  have  no  definite  knowledge,  in  fact,  as  to  what 
does  take  place  in  an  air  cylinder  working  hot  enough  to  pro- 
duce an  explosion.    In  the  absence  of  exact  data,  some  light 
on  the  subject  may  be  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  following 
examples: 

Examples  erf  Ezplo^ons.  An  explosion  which  took  place 
in  one  of  the  receivers  of  a  compressor  at  the  Clifton  Colliery, 
England,  attracted  much  attention,  and  is  so  instructive  that 
some  of  the  details  are  given  here.*  The  air  from  the  compressor 
passed  to  a  series  of  3  large  receivers,  the  first  being  7  ft.  diameter 
by  40  ft.  long.  While  running  apparently  under  normal  con- 
ditions the  safety  valves  of  the  receivers  suddenly  began  blowing 
off  with  a  deafening  roar.  Flames  several  feet  high  issued  at 
great  pressure  from  the  safetj'  \alves,  and  sparks  were  blown 
out  at  the  Joints  of  the  8-in.  i)ipe  k'ading  from  the  compressor 
to  the  first  receiver.  The  air  main  near  this  receiver  was  nearly 
red-hot.  That  the  receivers  did  not  burst  was  thought  to  be 
due  to  the  relief  afforded  by  the  4  safety  valves — 2  on  the  first 
receiver  and  i  on  each  of  the  others — and  to  the  fact  that  the 
underground  engines  dri\en  by  compressed  air  continued  run- 
ning for  some  minutes  after  the  compressor  was  stopped.  On 
examining  the  first  receiver,  after  it  had  cooled,  it  was  found 
•  T.  G.  Leo,  Tratu.  Fedtraled  hist.  Mining  Etiginetts,  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  SSS-SS9- 
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tbat,  just  bdow  the  pcnnt  where  the  air  entered  from  die  omi- 
pressor,  a  mass  of  black  carbonaceous  matter  had  been  dqxidtedf 
from  i}  to  2  ins.  thick  and  6  sq.  ft.  in  area.  On  analysis  th«iT 
showed:  volatile  matter,  55.8%,  fiied  carbon,  37.3%,  and  ash, 
6.9%.  The  material  was  charred  and  had  the  appearance  of 
hard  vulcanite.  A  thin  coating  was  noticed  on  the  sides  of  the 
receiver  (though  only  near  the  inlet  pipe)  and  also  in  the  pipe 
itself.  TTie  other  two  receivers  were  free  from  deport.  A 
carbonaceous  coating,  to  a  thickness  of  \  in.  was  found  on  the 
discharge  valves  and  passages.  The  cylinder  and  piston  sur- 
faces were  not  dry  and,  though  they  showed  signs  of  excessive 
heat,  were  uninjured. 

The  gage  pressure  was  usually  60  lbs.,  which,  with  adia- 
baUc  compression,  corresponds  theoretically  to  a  final  tem- 
perature of  405°  F,,  the  temperature  of  the  intake  air  from  the 
engine-house  being  80°.  The  lubricating  oil  used  was  guaranteed 
to  have  a  3asii-point  of  554°,  and  ignition-point  of  600°  F. 
As  the  cylinders  were  water-jacketed,  the  discharge  air  should 
not,  in  regular  working,  reach  these  temperatures;  in  fact, 
readings  previously  taken  from  a  thennometer  in  the  ouUet 
pipe  showed  that  it  usually  registered  about  350°  F.  It  is 
significant,  however,  that  on  a  previous  occasion  the  mercury 
rose  above  500°,  and  as  the  thermometer  tube  burst,  the  tem- 
perature' at  the  time  of  the  explosion  was  not  known.  After- 
ward a  pyrometer  was  fixed  on  the  outlet  pipe  close  to  the 
discharge  valves,  and  the  temperature  was  foimd  to  rang*' 
generally  from  40o''-42o°  F.,  varying  with  the  speed  of  the 
engine  and  the  air  pressure  produced.  Even  with  these  tem- 
peratures, high  as  they  arc,  it  would  seem  impossible  that 
ignition  of  the  lubricating  oil  used  could  take  place.  It  is  evident 
that  an  unusual  increase  of  temperature  in  the  air  cylinders 
must  be  accounted  for,  but  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  this 
explosion  has  been  offered. 

A  violent  explosion  occurred  in  the  discharge  pipe  of  a 
4-stage  Laidlaw-Dunn-CJordun  compressor,  at  a  plant  of  the 
H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  Brownfieid,  Pa.,  which  was  furnishing 
air  at  r,ooo  lbs.  pressure  for  air  locomotives.     The  compressor 
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«u  not  flamaged,  though  a  large  hole  was  blown  in  the  pipe. 
It  was  thought  that  too  much  cylinder  oil  had  been  used,  the 
icoord  showing  the  consumption  during  the  5  months  preceding 
the  explosion  to  be  12  gals,  per  month.  The  average  for  the 
^ffeceding  year  was  52.2  gals.,  but  the  reduction,  great  as  it  was, 
seemed  to  have  beai  insufficient.* 

Evidence  as  to  another  cause  of  trouble  was  obtained  when 
a  second  ezplo^on  in  the  same  compressor  took  place  two 
years  later.  A  recording  thermometer,  which  had  been  in- 
stalled in  the  discharge  pipe  close  to  the  compressor,  generally 
registered  from  23o°-25o°  F.,  seldom  exceeding  240°.  A  fusible 
plug,  designed  to  blow  out  at  between  325°  and  350°  F.,  was  also 
set  in  the  discharge  pipe  near  the  compressor.  The  monthly 
consumption  of  oil  was  further  reduced  to  only  3.72  gals.,  a 
sohitioa  of  castile  soap  and  water  being  used  almost  exclusively 
for  intanal  lubrication,  with  very  good  results. 

Previous  to  the  second  explosion,  the  compressor  had  been 
nmning  normally.  The  day  before,  the  maximum  temperature 
was  240"  F.,  the  thermometer  generally  registering  between 
190°  and  230",  On  the  day  of  the  explosion,  the  temperature 
reached  250**  between  8  and  9  a.m.  By  11  a.m.  it  was  evident 
that  something  was  wrong,  the  temperature  almost  reaching 
110°  at  11.15.  Investigation  showed  that  the  fourth-stage 
<lixliarge  valves  were  out  of  order,  but  the  engineer  thought 
that  by  careful  running  he  could  finish  the  day.  Ho  held  the 
tonperature  between  250°  and  265°  until  2,50  p.m.,  when  the 
oplosion  occurred;  the  chart  of  the  recording  thLTmometcr 
tbtn  showing  270°,  followed  by  a  high  peak  in  ihe  curve.  Coin- 
cident with  the  explosion,  the  fusible  plug  melted  and  blew  out, 
rdeasing  the  pressure  and  checking  the  temperature  at  620°. 
Tbe  aimpressor,  which  was  uninjured,  was  stopped,  and  a  new 
plug  put  in,  taking  about  15  mins.,  during  which  time  the  tem- 
perature dropped  to  245°.  On  starting  again  fin  doing  which 
the  engineer  assumed  an  unnecessary  risk)  the  temj^rature 
lose  to  270°,  before  the  compressor  was  shut  down  at  4.10  p.m. 

'It  b  probable  that  punmed  oil  and  cuthonacruua  deposit  had  aciumulatMl 
BwnUy  wbeK^er  it  could  lodge  in  the  interior  of  the  cumpivssor. — R.  1'. 
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New  valves  and  seats  were  put  in,  and  on  starting  again  2  days 
later  the  temperature  ranged  from  22o°-24o°.* 

This  explosion  was  ascribed  by  the  management  to  "  churn- 
ing "  of  the  air,  due  to  leaky  discharge  valves,  which  allowed  the 
high-pressure  air  to  re-enter  the  fourth-stage  cylinder.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  valves  of  the  cylinder  were  not 
working  at  all  when  the  explosion  took  place,  in  which  case  the 
compressor  became  temporarily  a  3-stage  machine.  If  this  be 
true,  in  compressing  to  r,ooo  lbs.  in  three  cylinders,  the  com- 
pressor was  working  under  conditions  for  which  it  was  not 
designed,  and  for  which  the  cooling  arrangements  of  the  three 
remaining  cylinders  were  inadequate.  This  explanation  does  not 
appear  to  be  unreasonable. 

During  the  construction  of  the  New  York  Aqueduct  a  fire 
occurred  in  a  compressor  receiver  at  one  of  the  shafts.  The  air 
pressure  was  80-90  lbs. ,  and  the  receiver,  set  outside  of  the  engine- 
house,  was  exposed  to  the  hot  sun.  Part  of  the  discharge  pipe 
leading  to  the  receiver  became  red-hot.  On  stopping  the 
compressor  and  cooUng  down  the  receiver,  the  entire  inner 
surface  of  the  latter  was  found  to  be  coated  with  carbonaceous 
matter  at  least  s  in.  thick.  Further  investigation  brought  out 
the  fact  that  the  poppet  discharge  valves  had  sometimes 
occasioned  trouble  by  sticking,  and  the  engineer  had  been  in  the 
habit  0/  using  a  squirt-can  of  kerosene  to  cut  the  gummy  material 
clogging  them.  As  the  kerosene  had  a  low  flash-point,  it  was 
quickly  vaporized,  and  when  the  cylinder  temperature  reached 
a  sufhciently  high  point  the  explosion  took  place. 

In  a  case  at  Butte,  Mont.,  two  duplex  compressors,  with 
air  cylinders  respectively  of  32^  by  60  ins.  and  24J  by  48  ins., 
and  running  at  50  revs,  per  min.,  were  forcing  air  at  80  lbs. 
pressure  through  a  single  8-in.  pipe.  As  somewhat  over  1,200 
cu.ft.  of  compressed  air  per  min.  were  being  produced,  the 
velocity  of  flow  would  be  nearly  3,500  ft.  per  min.,  or  58  ft.  per 
sec.  It  had  been  noticed  several  times  that  a  portion  of  the 
discharge  pipe  close  to  the  compressor  became  red-hot.    In 

*  Abstracled  from  a  paper  in  Mines  and  Miaerali,  Vol.  XXXII,  p.  651,  by 
WilUwn  L.  Allelder,  Gen.  Mgr.  Bulger  Block  Coal  Co,,  Bulger,  Pa. 
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the  pipe  between  the  compressors  and  receivers  were  several 
sharp  beods,  which  increased  the  friction  due  to  the  rapid 
flow  of  the  air.  The  receivers  were  always  extremely  hot. 
On  one  occasion  the  shaft  timbering,  40  or  50  ft.  below  the 
shaft  mouth,  took  fire  from  the  hot  air  pipe. 

Although  the  observed  results  of  this  explosion  were  localized 
in  the  discharge  pipe,  it  is  probable  that  oil  was  first  vaporized 
ritber  in  the  cylinder  or  when  the  compressed  air  was  passing 
through  the  deUvery  valves;  that  a  portion  of  it  became  hot 
enough  to  ignite,  and  in  turn  ignited  an  accumulation  of  oil 
v^wr  in  the  discharge  pipe  to  the  receiver. 

It  seems  necessary  to  hold  that  the  primary  cause  of  explosion 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  cylinder,  not  in  the  discharge  pipe  or 
receiver.  That  is,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  con- 
ditions leading  to  explosion  are  initiated  at  the  point  of  maximum 
{vessure  (and  therefore  of  maximum  temperature),  which  is 
towards  the  end  of  the  stroke  and  while  the  air  is  passing  through 
the  discharge  valves.  If  this  temperature  is  high  enough, 
vi^rization  of  some  of  the  lubricating  oil  will  occur,  followed 
by  ignition,  which  might  extend  into  the  mixture  of  air  and  oil 
vapoT  in  the  discharge  pipe. 

Foul  or  poisonous  gases  may  result  from  ignition  of  the 
lubricant  in  compressors  or  receivers,  not  necessarily  followed  by 
actual  explosion.  In  an  article  in  the  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min. 
Engs.,  Vol  XXXIV,  p.  158,  an  instance  is  noted  of  combustion 
in  an  air  pipe  and  receiver.  The  compressed  air  was  being  used 
in  an  imperfectly  ventilated  upraise  in  a  mine,  1,300  ft.  from 
the  compressor,  and  two  men  lost  their  lives,  while  four  others 
barely  escaped  asphyxiation. 

Other  more  or  less  similar  cases  are  familiar  to  most  miners, 
where  foul  air  from  the  exhaust  of  machine  drills  has  been 
observed;  sometimes  merely  disagreeable,  though  often  actively 
deleterious.  The  use  of  poor  cylinder  oil  is  probably  responsible 
for  this,  as  its  lighter  constituents  may  begin  to  volatilize  and 
bum  at  a  normal  working  temperature.  Even  if  not  actually 
bied  on  the  hot  metal  surfaces,  a  low-grade  oil  will  undergo 
a  slow  combustion  or  oxidation,  which  may  produce  enough 
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carboo  monoxide  to  raise  materially  the  porvnta^  of  that 
puisonoua  gas  io  tbe  toDbntd  atmospfafrc  ol  wotking  places 
of  mines. 

Mode  of  Using  Lobricant  for  Air  Cyfindeis  of  campivsaors. 
Si^t'feed  lubricators,  as  aMnmooly  etnpkned  for  steam  n-lin- 
ders,  are  best.  On  the  CUftcm  Cdbeiy  oompressor.  mentitMMd 
abo\'e,  ordiaar>'  oil-cups  were  used,  boldii^  aboot  I  pint;  they 
were  filled  4  times  per  day  of  10  hours.  \l':th  these  oil-cups,  if 
improperly  adjusted,  it  would  be  possible  fm^  all  the  <m1  to  be 
sucked  into  the  cylinder  within  a  few  strokes  after  being  filled. 
Such  a  result  might  be  inferred,  indeed,  in  this  case,  because  of 
the  large  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter — oil,  coal  dust.  etc. — 
found  in  and  around  the  discharge  \-alves  and  in  the  receiver. 
The  oil  feed  should  be  carefully  regulated,  and  a  smaller  quantity 
used  in  an  air  c>'lindcr  than  a  steam  cylinder  of  the  same  size — 
say,  one-third  as  much.  Excess  of  oil  increases  the  tendency 
to  gum  the  \'alves.  For  stage  compressors  of  ordinary*  sire, 
1  drop  of  good  cylitider  oil  ever)-  4-5  minutes  is  sufficient. 

The  periodical  use  of  soap  and  water  (soap-suds)  is  recom- 
mended for  any  compressor  that  cannot  be  shut  down  at  short 
intervals  for  overhauling.  It  is  fed  into  the  air  cylinder  through 
an  oil-cup,  say  during  one  day  per  week.  Or  it  may  be  forced 
in  by  an  oil-pump,  with  which  the  compressor  should  be  pro- 
vided. Soap  and  water  is  a  poor  lubricant,  and  must  be  used 
more  freely  than  oil,  but  it  is  affectual  in  clearing  the  cj'Iinder, 
valves,  and  ports  from  carbonaceous  or  gummy  matter.  If 
the  compressor  is  tu  be  stopped,  as  at  the  end  of  a  shift,  the 
■ceding  of  soap  and  water  should  be  discontinued  some  time 
before  shutting  down,  and  the  oil-feed  resumed,  to  avoid  forma- 
tion of  rust.  I'A-ery  compressor  should  be  overhauled  from 
time  to  time,  and  thoroughly  cleaned  in  all  parts,  especially 
around  the  valves  and  |)assagcs,  capable  of  furnishing  a  lodg- 
ment for  oil  or  partly  oxidized  carbonaceous  material. 

Precautions  for  Preventing  Explosions:  (i)  Always  inclose 
the  inlet  valves  in  a  cold-air  box,  connecting  with  the  outside 
air,  to  avoid  taking  air  from  the  hot  engine-room.  This  con- 
duces to  economy  in  working,  and  by  keeping  down  the  final 
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temperature  tends  to  prevent  decomposition  of  the  oil.  (2)  The 
largest  possible  area  of  cylinder  surface  should  be  water-jacketed, 
iDcluding  the  cylinder  heads.  A  liberal  supply  of  the  coldest 
water  obtainable  should  be  used  for  the  jackets.  The  advantages 
in  this  respect  of  employing  stage  compression,  with  large  inter- 
and  aftercoolers,  are  undoubted.  (3)  Use  only  the  best  cylinder 
oil.  with  high  flash-  and  ignition-points  and  in  as  small  quandty 
as  is  consistent  with  proper  lubrication.  {4)  Keep  the  valves 
clean.  In  the  design  of  the  compressor  there  should  be  no 
recesses  or  pockets,  around  the  valves  or  passages,  where  oil 
could  accumulate.  (5)  Never  introduce  kerosene  into  the 
cylinder  for  cleaning  the  valves  while  the  compressor  is  running. 
(6)  Arrange  the  air  intake  so  that  coal  dust  will  not  be  drawn 
into  the  cyhnder  with  the  inlet  air.  (7)  Place  a  thermometer 
in  the  discharge  pipe,  close  to  the  cylinflcr.  so  that  the  engineer 
can  watch  the  temperature,  and  stop  or  slow  down  the  com- 
pressor if  the  temperature  of  the  discharge  air  rises  too  high. 
A  continuously-recording  thermometer  is  to  be  recommended. 

Cooclusions.  Though  compressor  explosions  are  not  uncom- 
mon, it  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  while  mixtures  in  certain 
proportions  of  air  and  oil  vapor  are  explosi\-c,  oil  is  often  burnt 
in  the  cylinders  without  causing  a  destructive  explosion.  This 
is  proved  by  the  frequent  presence  in  air  cylinders  of  sooty, 
carbonaceous  deposits.  The  theories  aiming  to  account  for  the 
observed  phenomena  by  placing  the  responsibility  entirely 
on  leakage  of  discharge  valves,  or  on  "  churning  "  of  the  air 
back  and  forth  in  the  cylinder,  due  to  sticking  of  the  valves, 
are  not  conclusive  nor  satisfactory  for  the  reasons  stated  on  p.  201 
regarding  the  adiabatic  compression  cycle.  The  whole  subject 
is  at  present  obscure. 

Before  attempting  to  formulate  conclusions,  it  would  be 
dearable  to  secure  more  data.  Definite  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  leading  to  e.xplosions  can  be  obtained  by  making 
laboratory  investigations  under  controlled  conditions,  and 
applied  to  the  circumstances  which  have  been  assumed  to  cause 
explosions.  In  this  way.  it  could  be  determined  to  what  extent, 
if  any,  the  cylinder  temperature  is  raised  by  leaky  discharge 
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valves,  OT  by  "  churning "  of  the  air.  The  effect  of  smaO 
particles  of  relatively  non-conducting  material,  as  carbon 
(coal  dust)  or  lint,  drawn  into  the  cylinder  with  the  intaite  air, 
could  also  be  mvestigated.  Such  carbonaceous  points  might 
become  incandescent,  due  to  heating  from  small  jets  of  flame 
from  burning  oil,  and  remain  so  loag  enough  to  ignite  larger 
volumes  of  mixed  air  and  oil  vapor.  It  may  be  suggested  that 
research  leading  to  fuller  knowledge  of  this  subject  might  be 
carried  out  in  the  mechanical  engineering  laboratories  of  a 
university,  or  at  the  works  of  some  compressor  builder. 
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Princiide.  When  air  in  small  bubbles  is  intimately  mixed 
iritb  water,  the  water  breaks  into  foam,  through  which  the 
bubbles  tend  to  rise  and  escape.  But  if  the  mixed  air  and  water 
be  drawn  downward  by  a  strong  falling  current,  as  in  a  vertical 
pipe,  the  air  is  compressed.  Then  if,  after  reaching  the  depth 
and  head  of  water-column  necessary  to  produce  the  compression 
desired,  the  direction  of  flow  be  changed  to  the  horizontal  and 
the  velocity  diminished,  the  bubbles  of  compressed  air  will  be 
liberated  and  may  be  collected  in  a  suitable  chamber.  The  air 
pressure  in  this  chamber  corresponds  to  the  effective  head  of 
water,  that  is,  its  depth  below  the  level  at  the  outflow  or  tail- 
race.  Thus,  in  this  method  of  compression,  no  piston,  valves, 
nor  other  moving  parts,  are  used. 

As  the  bubbles  are  minute  and  thoroughly  disseminated 
through  the  water  during  its  descent,  the  total  cooling  surface 
is  very  large  and  isothermal  compression  results.  The  moisture- 
carrying  capacity  of  the  air  is  therefore  smaller  than  if  it  were 
compressed  adiabatically.  During  compression  the  percentage 
of  moisture  in  each  globule  of  air  increases  until  the  [xiint  of 
saturation  is  reached;  on  further  compression,  the  excess  moist- 
ure is  deposited,  so  that  when  re-expanded  the  air  is  relatively 
dry.  This  method  was  first  tested  on  a  working  scale  about 
1878,  by  J.  P.  Frizell,  of  Boston,  Mass.* 

Hagog  Plant.  In  1896,  the  Taylor  Hydraulic  Air  Com- 
jwes^ng  Co.,  of  Montreal,  erected  a  plant  for  the  Dominion 

*  Pncteiinfs,  Institution  ol  Civil  Engineers,  London,  Vol.  LXIII,  p.  347. 
209 
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CottoQ  Milk,  Magog,  Province  of  Quebec.*  In  a  128-ft.  shaft 
(Fig-  114)  was  erected  a  vertical  conipres^ng  pipe  a,  3  ft,  SJ  in. 
diameter,  the  lower  part  increasing  to  4  ft.  8  in.,  and  made  of 
A-in,  steel-plate.  This  pipe  passes  through  the  bottom  of  a  re- 
ceiving chamber  b,  la  ft.  diameter  by  12  ft.  high,  to  which  water 
is  conducted  from  a  head-race.  Water  flows  into  and  fills  the 
pipe,  which  extends  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  Through 
a  series  of  small  feed  pipes,  air  is  drawn  with  the  water  into 
the  top  of  the  main  pipe  and  is  compressed  while  being  carried 
down  the  shaft.  The  compressed  air  collects  in  a  chamber  c, 
while  the  water  is  returned  to  a  tailrace  near  the  top.  The 
difference  of  level  between  intake  and  tailrace  is  about  22  ft., 
which  produces  the  requisite  speed  of  flow.  Into  the  top  of 
the  vertical  pipe  a  is  inserted  a  telescoping  section  of  pipe  d 
(Fig.  lis),  carrying  a  bell-mouth  e  and  headpiece  /,  terminating 
below  in  an  inverted  conoid  g.  Between  e  and  g  is  an  annular 
opening,  through  which  the  water  enters  the  compressing  pipe. 
The  headpiece  carries  thirty  2-in.  pipes  A,A,  4  ft.  long,  open  at  the 
top  and  closed  at  the  bottom.  Into  each  of  these  pipes  are 
screwed  32  short  horizontal  g-in.  pipes  i,!,  all  directed  into  the 
annular  opening  between  e  and  g.  As  the  entering  water  passes 
among  the  small  pipes  air  is  entrained,  carried  down  the  main 
pipe  in  the  form  of  bubbles,  and  is  thus  compressed. 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  the  compressing  pipe  enters 
the  "separating"  chamber  c,  17  ft.  diameter  and  12  ft.  high, 
open  below  and  supported  upon  legs  which  raise  it  16  ins.  above 
the  shaft  bottom.  Within  this  chamber  is  a  conoidal  "  dis- 
perser  "  j,  12  ft.  diameter.  Below  is  an  apron  /,  5  ft.  wide. 
When  the  water,  charged  with  air  bubbles,  reaches  the  disperser 
it  is  first  directed  outwards,  then  deflected  by  the  apron  toward 
the  center,  and  finally  escapes  through  the  open  bottom  of  the 
separating  tank  into  the  return  column.  During  this  process 
of  travel  the  compressed  air  separates  from  the  water,  most 

'  The  following  description  is  based  on  an  article  in  Ihc  Camtdian  Engintrr, 
hlarch,  l'^l7,  and  infumiation  furnished  to  ihc  author  by  the  builders.  See  also 
Bag.  and  Milling  Jour.,  Dec.  36lh,  1896,  p.  606,  and  Rail^ray  and  EKginernng 
RtTim;  Sept.  i;th,  1898,  p,  513. 
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of  it  collecting  in  the  upper  part  of  chamber  c.  Part  of  t 
is  not  liberated  at  once,  but  collects  in  the  annular  space 
the  apron,  and  joins  the  main  body  of  air  through  the  pi 
The  pressure  in  the  air  chamber  is  due  to  the  height  of  t 


turn  water  column  in  the  shaft.  The  air  is  drawn  oflf  th 
the  air  main,  alongside  of  the  water  column  a.  As  the  all 
bles  are  surrounded  by  cold  water,  perfect  isothermal  compr 
is  attained,  with  its  corresponding  advantages  in  minimis 
amount  of  moisture  carried  ofT  in  the  air. 
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Tasie  XIV.- 

Tests  on  the  Magog  Plant.* 
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The  parts  were  incorrectly  proportioned  in  this  first  instal- 
lation, and  the  efficiency  could  be  increased  by  using  a  larger 
air  chamber,  to  prevent  air  from  going  to  waste. 

The  theory  of  this  mode  of  compression  is  as  follows:  The 
combined  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  of  air  and  water  in  the 
compressing  pipe  is  less  than  that  of  the  water  in  the  return 
column.  Therefore,  the  head  required  to  overcome  friction 
uid  to  produce  flow  must  be  greater  than  if  the  apparatus  were 
merely  an  inverted  siphon,  and  as  the  difference  in  weight 
inaeases  with  depth  (and  air  pressure  produced)  the  motive 
liead,  or  difference  in  level  between  the  surfaces  of  water  at 
inlet  and  in  tailrace,  must  be  correspondingly  increased. 

Kootenay  Plant.  In  1898-1900  another  plant  was  built 
for  the  Kootenay  Air  Supply  Co.,  Ainsworth,  B.  C.  The  topo- 
e^phical  conditions  are  such  that  a  high  head  is  obtained  with- 
out dnking  a  deep  shaft.  From  a  dam  the  water  is  carried 
11  a  wooden-stave  pipe,  5  ft.  diameter  and  1.354  ft.  long,  over 
»  ^rt  trestle,  built  against  the  side  of  a  gorge,  to  the  receiving 
^^.  The  latter,  ij  ft.  diameter  by  20  ft.  high,  is  placed  on  a 
**xien  tower,  no  ft.  high  (Fig.  116).  From  the  tank  the  pres- 
sure pipe,  33  ins.  diameter,  descends  to  the  groun<i  level  and 
then  down  a  shaft  105  ft,  deep.t  After  compressing  the  air 
'Tests  mmde  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Mclj>o<l,  of  McGill  University,  .August,  1896. 
Pvblialied  in  Etif.  ami  Min.  Journal,  Ilcccmbcr  2(1.  1K96,  p.  606. 
fCMoiMM  Blutrifol  NtKS,  September,  1898,  p.  176. 
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the  water  returns  up  the  shaft  to  the  tailrace  at  the  creek  level. 
Fig.  117  shows  the  details  of  the  receiving  chamber  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft. 


END  ELEVATION 


SIDE  ELEVATION 
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The  effective  compressing  head  is  107  ft.,  the  total  height 
ot  the  intake  pipe  being  over  200  ft.  This  produces  a  high 
velocity  of  flow  and  large  delivery  of  compressed  air.  The 
compressed  fur  m^,  9  ins.  diameter,  is  2  miles  long,  carrying 
from  4,200  to  4,600  cu.ft.  of  free  air  per  min.  Branch  service 
pipes  convey  the  mr  to  neighboring  mines,  where  it  is  used  for 
rock-drills  and  other  machinery.  On  the  basis  of  600  H.P., 
represented  by  the  voltune  and  pressure  of  the  air,  the  cost 
of  the  entire  plant,  including  pipe  lines,  was  about  $100  per 
.  horse-power. 

Victom  Plant  was  completed  in  r9o6  at  the  Victoria  Copper 
Mine,  Rockland,  Ontonagon  Co.,  Mich.  The  local  conditions 
led  to  a  novel  mode  of  installation.  The  water  is  conducted 
from  a  dam  on  the  Ontonagon  River  through  a  4,700-ft.  canal, 
furnishing  a  head  at  the  terminal  forebay  of  72  ft.  above  the 
liver-leveL  Three  independent  units  are  built  side  by  side  at 
19-ft.  centers  in  a  vertical  shaft  340  ft.  deep.  In  the  original 
deagn,  the  subdivision  of  the  air,  as  admitted  at  the  intake 
head  (Fig.  1 18)  was  carried  farther  than  in  cither  of  the  plants 
described  above,  by  inserting  1,800  ^-in.  horizontal  feed  pipes, 
in  the  series  of  larger  vertical  pipes  encircling  the'  inverted  cone. 

After  the  p'ant  was  put  in  operation,  serious  trouble  was 
experienced  by  the  freezing  up  of  the  small  pipes  of  the  intake 
heads,  d'le  to  the  severe  winter  climate  of  the  region.  This 
led  to  the  removal  of  the  heads,  the  water  being  allowed  simply 
to  flow  into  the  top  of  the  compressing  pipes.  The  breaking  up 
and  agitation  of  the  mass  of  water,  in  changing  its  direction  of 
flow  from  the  forebay  into  the  compressing  pipes,  entrained  the 
air  quite  efficiently,  and  it  is  staled  that  the  capacity  of  the 
plant,  in  cubic  feet  of  free  air  compressed  per  minute,  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  when  the  intake  heads  were  in  use. 

The  compressing  pipes  are  5  it.  diameter,  lined  with  con- 
crete, and  separating  cones  and  dispersers,  also  of  iron  and 
concrete,  are  built  in  a  chamber  at  the  bottom.  In  this  chamber, 
j8i  ft.  long  and  18  ft.  by  21  ft.  average  cross-section,  the  com- 
pressed air  is  trapped  and  thence  drawn  off  through  a  24-in. 
main.     The  compressing  water,  flowing  down  the  intake  j>ipcs, 
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stands  nonnally  at  a  level  about  14)  ft.  below  the  roof  of  the 
chamber,  thus  leaving  an  air  capacity  of  about  80,000  cu.ft 
Connected  with  the  end  of  the  air  chamber  b  an  inclined  shaft, 
S70  ft.  in  vertical  depth,  through  which  the  water  returns  to 
the  surface.  The  tailrace  from  this  shaft  is  72  ft  below  the  level 
of  the  intake,  this  height  measuring  the  motive  head  producing 
the  flow  of  water.  Thus  the  air  in  the  underground  chamber  is 
under  a  pressure  due  to  270  ft.  head  of  water,  or  118  lbs.  sq.  in. 

For  regulating  the  operation  of  the  origuial  plant  a  pipe 
passed  from  the  air  chamber  up  the  compressing  shaft  to  the 
surface,  whence  branches  were  led  to  the  intake  heads.  The 
compressed  air  conveyed  in  this  regulating  pipe  operated  a 
device  connected  with  each  intake  head,  whereby  the  latter  was 
automatically  raised  above  the  water-level  in  the  recdviag  tanks 
whenever  the  air  pressure  exceeded  the  normal,  thus  stopping 
the  flow  of  air  through  the  feed  pipes.  A  12-in.  blow-off  pipe 
passes  from  the  water-level  in  the  air  chamber  to  the  mouth 
of  the  inchned  shaft  carrying  the  return  water  column.  If  air  to 
the  full  compressor  capacity  is  drawn  off,  the  water-level  in  the 
air  chamber  rises  as  the  air  pressure  falls,  thus  sealing  the  tower 
end  of  the  blow-off  pipe;  then,  when  the  consumption  of  air 
decreases,  the  pressure  in  the  chamber  rises,  depressing  the 
water-level  until  the  blow-off  orifice  is  uncovered,  when  more  air 
is  blown  off.  Thus  the  working  pressure  is  maintained  within 
quite  narrow  limits.  The  great  size  of  the  air  chamber — cor- 
responding to  the  receiver  of  an  ordinary  air-compressor — gives 
a  large  storage  capacity. 

When  all  3  compressing  units  are  in  operation,  with  a  total 
capacity  of  from  34,000  to  36,000  cu.ft.  of  free  air  per  min., 
about  70,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per  min.  may  be  drawn  off  for  a  period 
of  rS  minutes,  without  causing  a  drop  in  pressure  of  more  than 
5  lbs.  For  each  unit,  the  output  ranges  from  9,000  to  12,000 
cu.ft.  per  min.,  and  the  volume  of  water  used  from  12,700  to 
14,800  cu.ft.  Tests  made  on  a  single  intake  head  in  May,  1906, 
by  Prof.  F.  W.  Sperr,  gave  the  following  results:* 

■  For  further  dL-taila  see  article  by  D.  E.  W'oodbriiige,  Eat-  &"  Jf'"-  Jour,, 
Jan.  tg,  1907,  p.  125.     Also,  .\.  H.  Rose,  Mines  6*  Min.,  Mcfa,,  1907.  p.  346. 
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Table  XV.— Air  Measuhements 


Vdocily. 
Pt.p«fe. 

="&•" 

Absoluts  Pkbssuus. 

S(,Jt. 

Fr«  Air. 
Lb». 

Air,  Lb>. 

4 
4 
4 

44  09 
49-74 

38.50 

io,s8o 
11,930 
9,338 

14 

14 

118 
118 

1,430 

i,»48 

Water  Measurements 

Hiuiic 

Ft.  per  S^. 

^'inr 

Head.  Ft. 

Horie.pow«. 

Bfflcieoey. 
Per  Cent. 

7»-7S 

6703 

3  033 
3.6a* 
3.936 

I3PS7 
14,810 

70.  S 

70  0 
JO.  6 

1,741 
I.961 

1.700 

8».I7 

82.27 
73.50 

The  air  is  used  at  the  Victoria  Mine  for  general  power  pur- 
poses at  the  mine  and  mill,  including  a  500-H. P.  hoisting-engine, 
and  7  pumps.  The  cost  per  horse-power  is  about  $2.25  per' 
year,  including  all  operating  expenses.  Over  4,000  H.P.  can  be 
develcped  by  the  3  compressing  units. 

Cotiah  Power  Co.'s  Plant  Following  a  series  of  efficiency 
tests  made  in  1909  on  a  large  number  of  steam  compressors 
at  the  alver  mines  in  the  Cobalt,  Ont.,  district  (see  Chap.  X, 
p.  152-168),  a  Taylor  compressor  was  built  at  Ragged  Chutes, 
9  miles  from  Cobalt,  on  the  Montreal  River.  In  a  distance  of 
1,000  ft  there  is  a  drop  of  54  ft.  From  th^  forebay  the  water  dows 
into  two  i6-ft.  heads  (Fig.  119),  in  each  of  which  sixteen  14-in. 
vertical  intake  pipes  are  set  in  a  horizontal  disk.  Below  the 
disk  the  heads  taper  to  8  ft.  4!  in.,  below  which  point  they 
extend  15  ft.,  telescoping  into  the  tops  of  8}-ft.  diameter  con- 
oeted  compression  shafts,  330  ft.  deep.  To  regulate  the  inflow, 
and  adjust  the  position  of  the  heads  to  the  forebay  water  level, 
the  heads  are  suspended  from  2  vertical  hydraulic  cylinders. 
TTie  heads,  with  their  large  diameter  intake  pipes,  are  deagned 
to  prevent  freezing  in  the  severe  winter  climate  of  the  region 
(see  above,  under  Victoria  Plant). 
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The  water  with  the  entrained  air  flows  through  the  heads 
at  a  velocity  of  15-19  ft.  per  second.  Due  to  the  compression 
of  the  air  in  the  shaft,  this  velocity  gradually  diminishes,  with 
a  further  reduction  in  the  lower  40  ft.  of  shaft,  which  is  flared 
to  12}  ft.  diam.  At  the  bottom  of  each  shaft  is  a  steel-plate 
capped  concrete  diverting  cone  (see  also  Fig.  ti8  and  accom- 
panying description). 

The  shafts  terminate  in  a  tunnel  (air  chamber),  26  ft.  high, 
20  ft.  wide  and  1,000  ft.  long,  in  which  the  air  is  completely 
liberated,  and  which  serves  as  a  receiver.  So  great  a  length 
was  not  required  for  these  purposes,  but  was  adopted  to  utilize 
the  total  head  (54  ft.)  of  the  steam.  From  the  tunnel,  air  is 
drawn  off  through  a  24-in.  pipe  passing  in  an  inclined  riser  to 
the  vertical  tail  shaft.  The  12-in.  blowoff  pipe  acts  in  case 
the  air  pressure  in  the  tunnel  should  force  the  water  level  below 
the  roof  of  the  outlet  to  the  tail  shaft,  and  so  cause  fluctuations 
of  pressure.  The  air  pressure  produced  is  that  due  to  the 
net  head  of  water  in  the  tail  shaft;  in  this  case,  276  ft.,  cor- 
responding to  1 20  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

This  plant  compresses  40,000  cu.ft.  free  air  per  min.,  cor- 
responding to  about  5,500  H.P.  The  Mr  is  carried  through  9 
miles  of  20-in.  pipe  to  Cobalt.  From  there  branch  pipes  con- 
nect with  the  different  mines,  the  total  piping  (20,  12,  6  and 
3-in.)  being  about  %  i  miles.  Total  cost,  excluding  piping,  about 
$1,030,000  or  $185  per  H.P.  The  air  is  sold  by  the  company 
at  25  cents  per  1,000  cu.ft.  at  100  lbs.  pressure.* 

Other  Plants.  In  the  State  of  Washington  there  is  a  200-H.P. 
plant.  Head  of  water,  45  ft.,  height  of  compressing  pipe,  260 
ft.,  diameter,  3  ft.;  volume  of  water,  53  cu.  ft.  per  second;  air 
pressure,  85  Ibs.f 

A  small  plant  at  Peterborough.  Ont.,  has  an  iS-^n.  com- 
pressing pipe,  in  a  42-in.  shaft.  Depth  of  separating  chamber 
below  discharge  level,  64  ft.,  air  pressure,  25  lbs. 

Near  Norwich,  Conn.,  on  the  Shetucket  River,  there  is  a 
large  plant  for  general  power  purposes.^ 

•  C.  H.  Taylor,  .l//nfs  &•  Min.,  Apl.,  igio,  p.  533. 
T  F.ng.  J-  Min.  Jour.,  .\pl.  27, 1901. 
J  Comprfssfd  Air  Magazine,  Apt.,  1906,  p.  j,g8o. 
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In  1907-8  a  hydraulic  air  compressor  was  installed  at 
a  ^ver  mine  at  Clausthal,  Germany.  Fig.  120  shows  the 
general  design,  with  details  of  the  intake  head  and  compressing 
chamber.  A  flow  of  water  in  the  tunnel  t  is  led  through  an 
S}-in.  cast-iron  pipe  a,  to  the  air  intake  b,  which  consists  of  a 
Dumber  of  flaring  rings  /,  in  the  upper  rim  of  each  of  which  is  a 
series  of  small  holes  k,  for  admitting  the  air.  Additional  inlet 
area  is  provided  at  the  top  of  the  intake  by  a  nest  of  small 
curved  pipes  m.  The  mixed  air  and  water  pass  into  the  8}-in. 
compression  pipe  c,  492  ft.  long,  laid  in  an  inclined  shaft,  and 
discharging  into  the  compressing  chamber  d.  This  chamber 
is  53  in.  by  14  ft.  9  in.  high.  From  a  point  near  its  top  the 
compressed  air  passes  through  pipe  n  to  the  automatic  check- 
\-alve  e,  and  thence,  by  pipe  h,  to  the  receiver  i.  The  water 
leaves  the  compressing  chamber  by  the  S^-m.  pipe  /,  which 
discharges  at  a  point  164  ft.  above,  into  a  tailrace  occupying 
the  mine  level  u.  An  equalizing  discharge  pipe  g,  from  the  com- 
pres^ng  chamber,  is  led  up  the  shaft,  parallel  to  /,  entering 
the  latter  at  the  level  of  the  tailrace.  Total  cost  of  the  plant 
is  stated  to  be  $3,750.* 

The  average  flow  of  water  is  792  gals,  per  min.;  which,  fall- 
ing through  a  vertical  height  of  325  ft,  produces  theoretically 
W.3  H.P.  A  flow  of  845  gals,  per  min.  gave  353  cu.ft.  of  air, 
at  71.2  lbs.  gage.  To  compress  i  cu.ft.  of  air  adiabatically 
to  this  pressure  requires  0.147  H.P.  and  to  compress  353  cu.ft., 
about  51.9  H.P.    Since  70.5  theoretical  H.P.  are  produced  by 

the  flow  of  845  gals,  per  min.,  the  efBciency  is  — -  =73-6%. 

Modifications  of  the  hydraulic  compressor  have  been  pto- 
posed:  the  McFarlane,  described  in  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  Oct. 
10,  igoS,  and  the  Blakney,  Eng.  &*  Min.  Jour.,  Apl.  24,  1909. 
(For  a  general  description  of  hydraulic  compressors,  see  Western 
^g'g,  March,  1917.) 

liie  first  cost  of  hydraulic  air  compressors  is  not  excessive, 
while  the  maintenance  and  running  expenses  are  very  low, 

'Abatncted  from  a  description  by  P.  Bemstein,  in  GliUtauf,  March  14,  igo8. 
Tiudktion  by  E.  K.  Judd  in  Eng.  or  Min  Jmtr.,  August  i,  1908,  p.  118.  See 
aba  Zeitickr.  ver.  Dtutsclin  Ing.,  Nov.  5,  igio. 
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compared  with  those  of  ordinary  compressors.  No  skilled 
attendance  is  required,  and  depreciation  is  nominal  in  substan- 
tially erected  plants.  By  comparing  the  figures  given  in  Tables 
XIV  and  XV,  it  will  be  seen  that  Victoria  Plant  gave  a  marked 
increase  in  efficiency,  due  to  the  greater  motive  head,  and  a 
more  complete  separation  of  the  air  from  the  water  in  the  receiv- 
ing chambers. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  be  feasible  to  employ  the 
system  in  connection  with  an  ordinary  compressor  jdant.  Tiat 
is,  to  produce  a  low  air  pressure  by  the  water  plant,  and  then  to 
admit  this  air  to  the  compressor  cylinder  where  it  would  be 
brought  to  the  required  higher  tension.  In  effect,  this  would 
be  stage  compression,  in  which  the  air  would  be  cooled  to  normal 
temperature  before  entering  the  high-pressure  cylinder. 
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Part  Second 

TRANSMISSION  AND  USE  OF 
COMPRESSED  AIR 


CHAPTER  XVI 

CONVEYANCE  OF  COMPRESSED  AIR  IN  PIPES 

The  diameter  of  the  pipe  is  of  vital  importance,  and  when 
proportioned  properly  to  the  volume  of  air,  and  to  the  distance, 
the  transmission  losses  are  very  small  compared  with  the  other 
losses  incident  upon  air  compression.  Transmission  losses 
af^iear  in  two  ways:  as  loss  of  power,  and  as  loss  of  pressure  or 
head. 

Loss  of  Power.  The  large  loss  of  power  due  to  the  heating 
of  the  air  during  compression  and  its  subsequent  cooling,  has 
already  been  considered.  This  cooling  takes  place  so  quickly 
in  the  receiver  and  piping  that  the  resulting  loss  is  not  properly 
chargeable  to  transmission.  The  air  assumes  the  temperature 
of  the  surroundiog  atmosphere  in  the  first  few  hundred  feet,  so 
tliat  when  conveyed  to  long  distances  the  calculation  for  trans- 
misMon  loss  may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  effect  of  tem- 
perature upon  the  volume  of  the  air.  The  power  in  the  com- 
pressed air  is  due  not  only  to  its  pressure,  but  also  to  its  volume,  in 
terms  of  cubic  feet  of  free  air.  While  the  pressure  is  reduced 
by  frictional  loss  in  transmission,  this  reduction  is  accompaiued 
by  a  proportionate  increase  in  volume,  and  a  certain  compensa- 
tion is  produced.  Although  the  pressiue  of  the  ^r  at  the  motor 
ia  diminished,  there  is  no  loss  in  the  final  volume  of  free  air. 
As  shown  below,  the  loss  of  pressure  due  to  the  convq^ance 
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of  air  in  pipes  is  small,  but  the  actual  loss  of  power  Js  still  smaller. 
The  pipe  itself  acts  in  a  measure  like  a  receiver — as  a  reservoir 
of  power.  Much  of  the  transmission  power  loss  experienced 
in  practice  is  due  to  leakage  from  joints  and  flaws  in  the  pipe. 

Loss  oi  Pressure  for  short  distances  takes  place  according 
to  the  laws  governing  the  flow  of  all  fluids,  varying  directly 
as  the  length  of  pipe,  directly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and 
inversely  as  the  pipe  diameter.  For  long  distances  the  applica- 
tion of  these  laws  becomes  somewhat  complex.  In  addition 
to  the  factors  just  given,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account 
the  volume  and  pressure  of  the  air,  and  the  initial  and  final 
pressures  at  the  ends  of  the  pipe  line.  In  general,  for  a  given 
diameter  of  pipe,  when  the  volume  of  air  discharged  and  its 
initial  pressure  remain  constant,  the  loss  of  pressure  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  length  of  the  pipe. 

But  in  actual  service  the  initial  pressure  and  volume  of 
discharge  do  not  remain  constant,  and,  in  the  passage  of  the  air 
through  the  pipe,  other  modif}-ing  factors  must  be  taken  into 
account.  In  flowing  through  a  long  line  of  piping  the  pressure  is 
gradually  reduced  by  friction,  while  the  volume  is  correspond- 
ingly increased.  Therefore,  to  maintain  in  the  pipe  the  flow 
of  a  given  quantity  of  air.  the  volume  of  which  is  constantly 
increasing,  the  velocity  also  must  increase,  and  this  requires  an 
increase  of  head  or  pressure. 

The  formulas  commonly  used  assume  that  the  loss  of  head  is 
proportional  to  the  length  of  pipe,  so  that,  if  a  certain  head  be 
required  to  maintain  the  flow  of  a  gi^'en  quantity  of  air  in  a 
pipe  i,ooo  feet  long,  twice  this  head  would  suffice  for  a  pipe 
3,000  feet  long.  But.  when  the  air  has  passed  through  the 
first  thousand  feet  of  pipe  its  motive  head  has  been  lost;  and 
as  the  volume  has  thereby  increased,  a  greater  head  will  be 
necessarj-  to  maintain  the  flow  in  the  second  thousand  feet. 
The  ordinarj-  formulas  do  not  lake  into  account  the  increase  of 
\-oIumc  due  to  this  loss  of  head.  To  transmit  a  given  volume 
of  air  at  a  uniform  \elocily  and  loss  of  pressure  would  require 
a  pipe  of  gradually  increasing  area.  This  of  course  is  impractic- 
able, and  i(  the  discharge  is  to  be  kept  constant  in  [upe  of  uni- 
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fonn  sectton,  both  volume  and  velocity  must  increase  as  the 
pressure  is  reduced  by  friction.  The  loss  of  head  in  properly 
prqtortioned  pipes  is  so  small,  however,  that  in  practice  the 
increase  in  volume  is  usually  neglected. 

The  discharge  capacity  of  piping  is  not  proportional  to  the 
cn»^{ectional  area  alone.  Although  the  periphery  is  directly 
proportbnal  to  the  diameter,  the  interior  surface  resistance  is 
greater  in  a  small  than  in  a  large  pipe,  because  the  ratio  of 
perimeter  to  area  is  greater.  To  pass  a  given  volume  of  air  a 
i-in.  pipe  of  given  length  requires  over  3  times  as  much  head  as  a 
2-iiL  pipe  of  the  same  length.  The  character  of  the  pipe  also, 
and  the  condition  of  its  inner  surface,  have  much  to  do  with  the 
hictioDal  resistance.  The  irregularities  incident  upon  coupling 
together  the  lengths  of  pipe  also  increase  friction.  As  the 
influences  by  which  the  values  of  some  of  these  factors  may  be 
■Qodified  are  not  fully  understood,  the  results  obtained  from 
fonnulas  are  only  approximately  correct. 

D'Arcy'8  Fonnula,  as  adapted  to  compressed  air  transmis- 
si(n,is: 

U-ii        '  Vl        ^ 

ia  which: 

D  =  the  volume  of  compressed  air,  cubic  feet  per  minute,  dis- 
charged at  the  final  pressure;  c^a  coefficient  varying  with  the 
pipe  diameter,  as  determined  by  experiment;  (/  =  nominal  diam- 
eter of  pipe,  inches;*  /  =  length  of  pipe,  ft.;  pi  and  pa  =  initial 
and  final  gage  presssures,  lbs.  per  sq.  in.;  U'i=density  of  the 
air,  or  its  weight  in  lbs.  per  cu.ft,  at  pressure  pi. 

The  formula  in  its  factored  form  (see  abo%'c)  is  convenient 
for  use.    Table  XVI  gives  the  values  of  c.  d'\  and  c\/d^. 

Table  XVII  gives  the  value  of  Wi  for  initial  gage  pressures  up 


.^.# 


to  100  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  Table  X\'III  the  values  of  \\- — —  for 
terminal  pressures  of  20-100  lbs.,  and  pressure  losses  of  i~io 

*Tbe  actual  diameters  of  wrouRht-iron  pipe  are  not  the  same  foi  all  sizes 
as  the  nominal  diameters.  This  dilTerence  is  small  except  in  the  il-in.  and  i)-iD. 
Mxo,  tbe  actual  diameters  of  whicb  are  133  ins.  and  1.61  ina.  K^MCtively. 
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lbs.*  Litennediate  values  are  obtained  by  interpolation.  No 
allowance  is  made  for  pipe  leakage,  nor  iai  incidental  friction  due 
to  bends  in  the  pipe  (Table  XXII). 

Table  XVI 


Diunatsr  of  Hpc. 

Valoetol 

Pltth  Powen  g( 

' 

"< 

'V* 

AS-3 

I 

4S-3 

SJ.6 

3* 

*97 

56. 5 

US 

876 

58.0 

1,014 

1.856 

S90 

3."S 

3,198 

59.8 

7.776 

5.173 

60.3 

16.807 

7,817 

60.7 

31,768 

10,988 

61.0 

59,049 

14,81a 

lO 

61. a 

too.000 

.9,480 

11 

61.4 

161,051 

=4,800 

" 

61.6 

148,831 

30,916 

C^P.™«, 

, 

vs 

G..P„™„. 

^ 

va 

0 

0.0761 

0.176 

55 

0,3607 

0.600 

s 

0 

I030 

0.319 

60 

o 

,1866 

0 

611 

0 

IJ78 

0.3S8 

6S 

0 

4"  IS 

0 

641 

IS 

0 

1537 

0.391 

70 

0 

4l8,l 

0 

661 

0 

1796 

0,414 

75 

0 

4641 

0 

6Si 

»5 

0 

10S5 

0  453 

So 

0 

4901 

0 

700 

30 

0 

iji.i 

0481 

85 

0 

.SI60 

0 

718 

35 

0 

1571 

0.537 

-lo 

0 

5418 

0 

736 

40 

0 

1»31 

O.S31 

95 

0 

5677 

0 

753 

45 

0 

3090 

0556 

100 

0 

5936 

0 

770 

50 

° 

3348 

0.578 

Example:  Given  a  5-in.  pipe,  2,500  ft.  long;  how  many  cu.ft. 
of  air  per  min.  at  70  lbs.  initial  pressure  can  be  transmitted,  with 
a  loss  of  pressure  of  3  lbs.? 

*  Rqiroduced  by  pcnnission  from  ComprtiSti  Ah,  Feb,,  1898,  n>.  374-376. 
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From  Table  XVI,  cV^  =  3,298;  from  Table  XVm,  J^^^^ 
=  1.615  and  V7-5o.    Substituting  in  the  formula: 
0—^X2,615  =  172.5  cu.ft.  compressed  air  per  min. 

Volumes  of  compressed  air  may  be  converted  into  free  air 
by  multiplying  by  the  absolute  pressure  in  atmospheres  (i 
atinos.=  i4.7  '^O-  Thus,  100  cu.ft.  of  air  at  80  lbs.  gage,  or 
94-7  absolute  pressure,  correspond  to  644  cu.ft  of  free  air,  at 
sea-level.  Table  XIII  gives  the  air  pressures  in  lbs.  per  sq.in.  for 
altitudes  to    15,000  ft.,    with    the  corresponding  barometric 


Graphic  Solution  of  D'Arcy's  Formula  (C.  W.  Crispell, 
Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Engs.,  Vol.  LVIU,  p.  97.)  The  follow- 
ing problems  may  arise  (see  Fig.  121): 

1.  To  find  the  diameter  of  pipe;  given  the  volume  of  com- 
fttssed  air,  length  of  pipe,  initial  pressure  and  maximum  drop 
in  pressure. 

With  a  straight-edge,  join  the  scales  marked  length  of  pipe 
and  cu.ft.  of  compressed  air,  and  note  the  intersection  on  axis  A. 
Join  the  initial  pressure  with  the  drop  in  pressure,  and  note 
intersection  on  axis  B.  A  line  joining  these  two  points  of  inter- 
section will  cut  scale  No.  3  at  the  required  pipe  diameter. 

2.  To  find  the  volume  of  compressed  air  that  a  pipe  will 
carry;  given  the  length  and  diameter  of  pipe,  initial  pressure, 
and  maximum  allowable  drop  in  pressure. 

Join  the  initial  pressure  with  the  drop,  and  note  the  inter- 
section on  axis  B.  Join  this  intersection  with  the  pipe  diameter, 
and  note  the  intersection  on  axis  ^4  of  a  prolongation  of  this 
line.  A  line  joining  this  point  on  A  with  the  pipe  length  will 
cut  scale  No.  2  at  the  required  volume. 

3.  To  find  the  maximum  length  of  pipe  that  will  carry  a 
given  volume  of  air;  given  the  pipe  diameter,  initial  pressure, 
and  maximum  drop. 

Join  the  initial  pressure  with  the  drop,  and  note  intersection 
on  axis  B.    Join  this  point  with  the  pipe  diameter,  and  note 
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Table  XVIII  (William  Cox) 

Values  of^^-~^ 
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Table  Xi/UI—Coiaituied 

Valuw  or  Jf^^^ 
'    IP. 


fw    _ 

Loaus  or  Pblmuu.  fi-pi. 

timm. 

HUM.       , 

lb. 

lib*. 

3IU. 

4lbr 

SibL 

ftlbfc 

7lb«. 

lib*. 

All* 

lolbL 

fa         I 

586 

>.a>8 

a. 7" 

3,11a 

3.458 

3.764 

4.043 

■4.394 

4.530 

4-747 

«(         I 

S7« 

3.ai4 

«.69S 

3 -09a 

437 

3  741 

019 

4.368 

503 

718 

H)       I 

566 

a.ioa 

a.  67a 

3-074 

417 

3.730 

995 

4.344 

476 

693 

«)    I 

556 

1.186 

».66a 

3.056 

397 

3.698 

971 

4.330 

453 

668 

es      I 

546 

=  .173 

1.647 

3.038 

376 

3.676 

948 

4.196 

438 

643 

(6        I 

537 

».i6o 

1.631 

3-oao 

3S6 

3.654 

936 

4.173 

404 

617 

6;        I 

srf 

».I47 

a.  61s 

3.001 

337 

3.634 

905 

4.150 

380 

593 

68        I 

519 

».I34 

Z.600 

1.984 

318 

3.61S 

884 

4.118 

3S6 

566 

«>        t 

SW 

1.S84 

3,968 

300 

3.596 

863 

4,104 

333 

341 

fa        I 

s« 

l.IOO 

S-S70 

39S» 

383 

3.576 

841 

4-083 

308 

S16 

n      1 

49* 

».098 

=  -5s6 

1,936 

165 

3.556 

830 

4.060 

184 

494 

»      I 

484 

1-086 

'■543 

1,910 

147 

3.537 

799 

4,038 

»63 

471 

»      I 

47& 

1.075 

1.519 

1,904 

139 

3.S17 

778 

4,oiS 

341 

+49 

M        I 

468 

a.064 

a.  515 

1.888 

111 

3.498 

7S9 

3998 

111 

437 

B         I 

460 

3.051 

1.501 

3,871 

193 

3.480 

741 

3,978 

405 

J6        1 

4S> 

1,041 

1.487 

1.856 

177 

3.463 

713 

3,958 

179 

383 

n      i 

444 

3.030 

1-473 

1,843 

161 

3.446 

704 

3,938 

158 

361 

»«      I 

436 

a.orCh 

1.46. 

i,Si8 

146 

3  419 

686 

3,918 

137 

339 

T9         I 

41a 

».O09 

1.449 

3,814 

130 

3.411 

667 

3,898 

116 

317 

So        I 

4it 

19» 

1-437 

1.830 

"S 

3.395 

648 

3.878 

095 

194 

Si         t 

414 

1.98Q 

1  415 

1.786 

009 

3.377 

630 

3.858 

074 

371 

b         I 

407 

1-979 

1-413 

1,771 

084 

3.360 

611 

3.840 

053 

=53 

83         . 

400 

1.969 

1.401 

3,7S8 

068 

3.343 

593 

3.810 

03S 

»34 

84           1 

393 

1-959 

1.388 

1.744 

053 

3.3»6 

S7S 

3.803 

017 

31S 

«5         I 

386 

1-949 

1.376 

1,730 

037 

3.310 

559 

3  786 

999 

196 

86         I 

379 

1  939 

1.364 

1,716 

3.»94 

543 

3.768 

981 

177 

87         I 

37* 

1.919 

1.3s' 

3,?01 

008 

3.379 

537 

3, 751 

963 

•58 

88         t 

36s 

1-910 

a.  340 

3,690 

994 

3.»6s 

, 

S'l 

3.734 

945 

139 

85         I 

358 

1-910 

2-330 

1,678 

98. 

3.150 

495 

3  718 

927 

90          I 

3S. 

1. 901 

a. 319 

3,666 

967 

3.13s 

479 

3.700 

909 

lOI 

gi         1 

34S 

'■893 

3-309 

3.65^ 

954 

3.131 

463 

3.684 

891 

081 

9a         I 

339 

1.884 

1.198 

3,643 

940 

3.106 

447 

3.666 

873 

064 

93         I 

333 

1.876 

2.188 

1,6  JO 

917 

3.191 

433 

3.650 

8S5 

048 

M          I 

3.7 

1.867 

a.  178 

3  618 

914 

3.177 

416 

3.634 

840 

03a 

95         I 

3" 

I  8S9 

1,167 

3.606 

900 

3.16^ 

401 

3-6.8 

81s 

016 

96         I 

31S 

1,850 

1,157 

3,594 

887 

3.'4a 

387 

3-604 

810 

000 

97         I 

309 

1.841 

1,146 

1,582 

87.1 

3.13s 

373 

3  590 

795 

9S4 

98         I 

303 

1.833 

1,136 

3.S70 

861 

3.113 

360 

3.576 

3 

780 

969 

99          I 

J97 

1. 81s 

3,1J6 

3  s6o 

851 

3-110 

347 

3.563 

3 

76s 

953 

100           I 

J91 

1-817 

3,117 

1,550 

840 

3.098 

334 

3.548 

3 

750 

937 
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intersection  on  axis  A.  A  line  joining  the  point  on  A  with  the 
given  cu.ft.  of  air  will  cut  scale  No.  i  at  the  required  length  of 
pipe. 

4.  To  find  the  pressure  at  which  the  air  must  enter  the  pipe; 
given,  ma*ittnim  allowable  drop,  volume  of  air,  and  the  diam- 
eter and  length  of  pipe. 

Join  the  length  of  pipe  with  the  volume  of  air,  and  note 

No  t 


A 

KO   I 

Mw 

MM 

V» 

I"- 

s 

t 

^^ 

^  K 

IS 

J     M. 

m 

z 

A 

B 

Ho    t 

,    ^IMfMq 

0,  8    j"i» 

Eg  ?  1 

-1  e    a 

■1   3    ■» 

■  lit* 

'  1  " 

']     1 

' 

>          ^ 

*              .  fi 

t. 

M 

J  7' 

1 

i 

Ni' 

i 

1 

intersection  on  axis  A .  Join  this  point  with  the  pipe  diameter, 
and  note  intersection  on  axis  B.  A  line  joining  the  point  on  B 
with  the  allowable  drop  will  cut  scale  No.  4  at  the  reqmred 
initial  pressure. 

5.  To  find  the  pressure  drop;  given,  initial  pressure,  volume 
of  air,  and  length  and  diameter  of  pipe. 
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Jain  the  pipe  length  with  the  volume  of  air,  and  note  inter- 
cction  on  axis  A.  Join  this  point  with  the  pipe  diameter,  and 
lote  intersection  on  axis  B.  A  line  joining  the  point  on  B  with 
he.initial  pressure  will  cut  scale  No.  5  at  the  required  pressure 
hop. 

In  solving  six  problems  by  the  nomogram,  the  mean  error 
ras  less  than  0.5%. 

Vole:  TUi  nomiwnni  to  bucd  on  eq°aU« 
Pr-p V  wbere  P  ud  P^ce  Initial  ud  tlatl 


^iS 


Note. — The  nomogram,  Fig.  121,  uses  volume  of  compressed 
ir,  but  the  compressor  capacity  and  the  air  consumption  of 
xJt-drills  are  usually  expressed  in  terms  of  cu.ft.  of  free  air. 
'dumes  of  free  air  at  different  altitudes  can  be  converted  into 
olumes  of  compressed  air  at  different  absolute  pressures  by 
leans  of  the  nomogram  in  Fig.  122,  which  is  based  on  the  equa- 
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tlon,  FV=P^'  (Chap.  m).    The  error  in  using  this  nomo- 
gram is  from  about  —0.15%  to  +0.5%. 

RichardB'  Formula,  best  for  long  pipe  lines,  is: 


H  = 


lOjOooD'fl 


in  which:  D— diameter  of  pipe,  inches;  'L  =  leDgth  of  pipe,  ft.; 
V  -•  volimie  of  compressed  air  delivered,  cu.f  t.  per  min. ;  H  =  head 
or  difference  of  pressure  required  to  overcome  friction  and  main- 
t^n  the  flow,  lbs.;  a  =  constant  for  nominal  diameter  of  pipe. 

Values  of  a  for  Different  Nominal  Diameters  of 
■  Wrought-Iron  Pipe 


*  The  values  of  a  lor  i[-  and  ij-in.  pipe  are  not  coiutsteiit  with  those  for  other 
sizes.     See  foot-note  on  p.  213. 

By  Richards'  formula,  the  calculated  losses  of  pressure  are 
smaller,  and,  conversely,  the  volimies  of  air  discharged  are 
larger,  under  the  same  conditions,  than  those  obtained  from 
D'Arcy's  formula. 

The  losses  of  pressure  in  a  table  by  F.  A.  Halsey  show  that 

the  constants  used  by  him  differ  materially  from  those  given 

above.    Table  XDC,  containing  a  series  of  random  examples, 

shows  that  in  all  cases  the  figures  from  D'Arcy's  formula  lie 

Table  XIX 


Cu.d.  Pre*  Air 

Len«th  of 
Pip*.  Ft. 

Pip..  ln». 

Transmi^'sion  Lossbs.  Lbs. 

"l'.M,, 

Richard.. 

D'A.cy  (Co.), 

Hal^y. 

1,000 
1,000 

4fiO0 

4,000 

1,000 
5,000 

S:O0O 

5 
S 

3- 33 
•OS 
-35 
5  9' 
..78 
,68 

3-7' 
1. 17 
.46 
8.44 
2.81 
1.06 

SOI 

1.63 

.64 

13  OS 

1.70 
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betwem  the  others;  hence  it  would  appear  that  the  results 
inim  this  fonnula  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  ordinary  calcula- 
tions. Within  certain  limits,  the  loss  of  bead  increases  with 
the  square  of  the  velocity.  To  obtain  the  best  results  the 
vdodty  of  flow  in  main  air  pipes  should  not  exceed  20  or  25  ft. 
per  second  (Table  XX). 

Table  XX*. — (Diameter  of  Pipe,  12  Inches) 


'?s-v;£- 

InltW^P«««. 

Pinal  PieuuTT!. 
Lb.. 

Per  Cent  ot  InitUI 
P«MureLoit  per  Mile. 

so 

1^ 

07.6 
00.6 
S.V8 

9-4 

46.1 

•  Unwin.    Van  Nostrand's  Science  Scries,  Xo.  io6,  p.  78. 

When  the  initial  velocity  much  exceeds  50  ft.  per  second 
the  loss  becomes  large;  but  by  using  piping  large  enough  to 
keep  down  the  velocity  the  friction  loss  is  almost  eliminated. 
For  example,  in  transmitting  875  cu.ft.  of  free  air  per  minute 
at  an  initial  pressure  of  60  lbs.,  through  an  8-in.  pipe  7,150  ft. 
long,  the  average  loss  including  leakage  was  2  lbs.  The  velocity 
in  this  case  was  8i  ft.  per  second.  A  volume  of  500  cu.ft.  of 
free  air  per  min.,  at  75  lbs,  gage,  can  be  transmitted  through 
ifioo  ft  of  3-in.  pipe  with  a  loss  of  4.1  lbs.,  while  if  a  5-in.  pipe 
were  used  the  loss  would  be  reduced  to  .24  lb.,  the  velocities 
being  respectively  28  ft.  and  10  ft.  per  second.  In  driving  the 
Jeddo  mining  tunnel,  at  Ebcrvalc.  Luzerne  Co.,  Penna.,  two 
3i-in,  drills  were  used  in  each  heading,  with  a  6-in.  main,  the 
maximum  distance  of  transmission  being  about  10,800  ft.  This 
pipe  was  so  large  'n  proportion  to  the  volume  of  air  required 
(about  230  cu.ft.  free  air  per  min.)  that  the  velocity  was  only 
3i  ft.  per  second.  A  calculation  shows  a  loss  of  .002  lb.,  and 
the  gages  at  each  end  of  the  main  were  found  to  record  practically 
the  same  pressure. 

Due  regard  for  economy  in  installation  must  limit  the  size  of 
pi{Wig,  the  cost  of  which  in  any  given  case  should  be  considered 
in  relation  to  the  cost  of  air  compression.  Diameters  of  4-6 
ins.  for  the  mains  are  large  enough  for  6-10  drills.    Up  to  a  length 
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of  3,000  ft.  a  4-iiL  pqie  will  cany  pa  min.  4S0  aj.if..  of  free  air 
OMnpresscd  to  83  lbs.,  with  a  toss  of  2  lbs.  This  volume  of  air 
wiD  nin  four  3-111.  drills.  Under  the  same  conditions  a  6-iii. 
pq>e,  5,000  ft.  long,  will  carry  1,100  cu.fL  of  free  air  per  min., 
(ff  oKMigh  f<^  10  drills  in  constant  operation.  Branch  pipes 
sboold  not  be  too  smalL  For  a  length  of,  say,  100  ft.  a  i  i-in. 
pipe  is  small  enou^  for  one  drill,  though  i-in.  is  often  used. 
While  it  is  admissible  to  increase  the  velocity  in  short  branches 
considerably  bej'ond  30  ft  per  second,  extremes  should  be 
avoided.  To  run  a  3-iiL  drill  from  a  i-in.  pipe  100  ft.  long 
requires  a  velocity  of  flow  of  about  55  ft.  per  second,  causing  a 
loss  of  10  lbs.  (see  Table  XXI). 

Table  XXI. — (Norwalk  Iron  Works  Co.) 
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CoovcMMd-Alr  nping  is  of  wrought  iron,  with  sleeve 
axipliogs  or  cast-iron  flanges  into  which  the  ends  of  the  pipe  are 
opanded  or  screwed.  Sleeve  couplings  are  used  for  all  except 
large  sizes.  The  smallez  sizes,  to  li  in.,  are  butt-welded,  whUe 
all  from  i)  in.  up  are  lap-welded  to  insure  necessary  strength^ 
Extra  heavy  piping  may  be  had  for  high  pressures.  Wrou^t- 
inm  s[MraI-seam  riveted,  or  spiral-weld  steel,  tubing,  sometimes 
Qied,  is  made  in  lengths  of  20  ft.  or  less.  For  convenience 
ti  transport  in  remote  regions  rolled  sheets  in  short  lengths 
may  be  had,  punched  around  the  edges,  ready  for  riveting,  and 
packed,  4,  6  or  more  sheets  in  a  bimdle. 

All  joints  in  mains  and  branches  should  be  carefully  made. 

The  pipe  may  be  tested  from  time  to  time  by  allowing  the  air  at 

full  pressure  to  remain  in  the  pipe  long  enough  to  observe  the 

gage.    Leaks  should  be  traced  and  stopped  immediately;  they 

are  more  expensive  than  steam  leaks,  because  of  the  losses 

already  suffered  in  compressing  the  air.    In  putting  together 

screw  joints  see  that  no  white  lead  or  other  cementing  material 

is  forced  into  the  pipe;  it  would  make  ridges  and  increase  the 

friction  loss.    Also,  each  length  should  be  cleaned  of  all  foreign 

substances  which  may  have  lodged  inside.    For  ready  inspection 

aod  stoppage  of  leaks,  the  pipe  should,  if  buried,  be  carried  in 

boxes  sunk  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground;  if  underground, 

it  should  be  supported  on  brackets  along  the  ^de  of  the  mine 

workings.     Low  points  in  pipe  lines  form  "  pockets  "  for  the 

accumularion  of  entrained  water,   and  should  be  avoided,  as 

they  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  air.    In  long  lines,  where  a 

uniform  grade  is  impracticable,  provision  may  be  made  near 

the  end  for  blowing  out  the  water  at  intervals,  when  the  air 

is  to  be  used  for  pumps  or  other  stationary  engines. 

For  long  lines  expansion  joints  are  required,  especially  when 
00  the  surface.  Underground  they  arc  not  often  necessary, 
as  the  temperature  is  usually  nearly  constant,  except  in  shafts 
or  tunnels,  where  there  may  be  considerable  variations  of  tem- 
perature between  summer  and  winter. 

As  each  bend  or  elbow  in  a  pipe  line  increases  resistance, 
abrupt  changes  in  direction  and  sharp  curves  should  be  avoided. 
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For  the  same  diameter  of  pipe  the  resistance  due  to  a  bend 
increases  as  the  radius  of  the  curve  diminishes.  In  the  absence 
of  exact  data  the  following  table  is  given: 


Table  XXIL— 

NoRWALK  Ikon  Works 

Co.) 

Radius   of   dbow   in   terms  of 

5 

3 

, 

li 

ll 

i 

pipe  in  tenns  of  its  dUmeter. 

7.8s 

8,J4 

903 

1036 

.... 

... 

"A"--' 

These  allowances  are  none  too  large,  since  for  steam  piping 
the  frictional  resistance  of  an  ordinary  right-angled  elbow  is 
considered  equivalent  to  that  due  to  a  length  of  straight  pipe 
equal  to  40  times  its  diameter.  But,  the  usual  bends  in  wrought- 
iron  air  piping  are  not  necessarily  so  sharp  as  a  standard  elbow. 
When  many  sharp  bends  are  permitted,  the  resistance  may 
become  very  great.  The  matter  should  have  special  considera- 
tion in  the  slopes  of  mines,  especially  when  timbered  with  square 
sets;  as  far  as  possible,  the  piping  should  be  carried  diagonally 
through  the  sets,  bending  the  pipe  itself  where  necessary,  instead 
of  using  right-angled  elbows. 
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COMPRESSED  AIR  ENGINES 

Compressed  air  may  be  employed  as  a  motive  power  in  an 
mgjne  in  two  ways,  w's.,  at  full  pressure  or  expansively.  By 
working  at  full  pressure  it  is  understood  that  the  air  is  admitted 
to  the  cylinder  throughout  practically  the  entire  length  of  stroke, 
M,,  without  cutoff,  and  that  therefore  nearly  a  cylinderful 
o(  air  at  gage  pressure  is  exhausted  at  each  stroke.  In  this  case 
the  work  of  the  air  engine  is  roughly  similar  to  that  done  in  a 
Dm-expansive-working  steam  engine.  Among  the  machines 
which  use  ah  in  this  way  are  rock-drills  and  simple,  direct- 
acting  pumps,  without  rotary  parts. 

By  the  term  expansive-working  it  is  meant  that  the  air  is 
admitted  to  the  cylinder  during  only  a  part  of  the  stroke,  and  is 
then  cut  cflf  and  the  stroke  completed  by  the  expansive  force  of  the 
air.  For  operating  in  this  way  some  equalizing  agent,  such  as  the 
fly-wheel,  is  essential,  and  as  a  rule  a  higher  initial  pressure  is 
employed  than  when  working  under  full  pressure  throughout 
the  stroke.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  complete  and 
partial  or  incomplete  expansion.  When  the  air  is  used  with  com- 
tdete  expansion  the  operation  in  the  cylinder  is  the  reverse  of 
adiabatic  compression  in  a  compressor,  the  final  pressure  being 
equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  But  as  air  does  not  undergo 
condensation,  it  follows  that  the  lowest  terminal  pressure  in 
the  cylinder  must  still  be  sufficiently  above  atmospheric  pressure 
to  produce  a  proper  exhaust,  and  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the 
*n^e  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  Hence,  theoretically  complete 
^^panaon  is  impracticable  for  simple  air  engines  of  ordinary 
design. 

Most  air  engines  work  with  partial  or  incomplete  expanaon, 
the  air  expanding  adiabatically  in  the  latter  part  of  the  stroke. 
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The  point  of  cutoflf  is  such  that  the  termmal  cylinder  pressure 
exceeds  the  back-pressure  by  an  amount  sufficient  to  cause  a  free 
exhaust  In  the  conditions  here  set  forth,  no  reference  is  made 
to  the  thermal  changes  incident  upon  adiabatic  expansion  in  the 
air  cylinder.  Although,  in  principle,  compressed  air  is  used  like 
steam,  both  being  elastic  fluids,  there  is  an  essential  difference  in 
the  results  obtained,  due  to  the  reduction  in  temperature.  In 
expanding  behind  the  pbton,  a  given  volume  of  compressed  air  at 
a  given  pressure  will  not  produce  the  same  amount  of  power  as 
steam  under  the  same  conditions.  If  two  curves  be  constructed, 
representing  the  expansion  of  ecfual  volumes  of  air  and  steam, 
from  the  same  initial  pressure  down  to  pressures  below  that  of 
the  atmosphere,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  steam  pressure  at  all 
points  of  the  stroke  is  considerably  higher  than  the  air  pressure; 
and  the  expansion  curve  of  the  air  reaches  the  atmospheric  line 
sooner  than  the  steam  curve. 

Fig.  133  shows  an  ideal  card,  in  which  the  initial  pressure  is 
75  lbs.,  and  the  cutoff  is  at  |  stroke.  The  adiabatic  expansion 
curve  of  the  air  shows  that  the  pressure  is  reduced  to  zero  gage 
pressure  when  the  air  has  expanded  to  3I  times  the  initial  volume, 
the  mean  effective  pressure  being  18,9  lbs.  At  the  end  of  the 
stroke  the  pressure  falls  to  7  lbs.  below  atmospheric  pressure. 
The  steam  curve,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  cut  the  atmospheric 
line  imtil  the  expansion  reaches  4i  times  the  initial  volume,  and 
the  mean  effective  pressure  is  25.2  lbs.  The  lower  mean  pressure 
of  the  air  is  due  to  the  development  of  cold  during  its  expansion. 
The  operation  is  the  reverse  of  compression,  and  the  resulting  loss 
of  motive  power  is  analogous  to  the  loss  of  work  in  the  compressor 
caused  by  the  generation  of  heat.  Just  as  the  heat  of  com- 
pression reacts  upon  the  air  while  being  compressed  in  the  cylin- 
der, and  produces  a  higher  tension  than  that  due  to  the  mere 
reduction  in  volume;  so  conversely,  when  expansion  takes  place, 
the  air,  which  is  usually  at  normal  atmospheric  temperature  on 
entering  the  cylinder,  rapidly  gives  up  its  sensible  heat,  and  the 
cold  reacting  upon  the  expanding  air  reduces  its  pressure  faster 
than  that  which  is  due  to  the  increase  in  volume  alone.  More- 
over, this  behavior  of  compressed  air  is  independent  of  the  initial 
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tanpoature,  since  the  resulting  expansion  curve  would  be  unal- 
tered.   In  the  case  of  steam  the  initial  t:;mperature  is  high,  and 
LENGTH  OF  STROKE 


Fir..  123. — R.qiansion  Cun-rs  of  Stcara  and  Air. 

is  reduced  but  little  during  expansion  itom  ordinary  working 
s  down  to  atmospheric  pressure. 
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A  similar  comparison  may  be  made  for  othur  initial  pressures 
and  ratios  of  cutoff.  In  every  case  the  mean  effective  pressure 
is  higher  for  steam  than  for  air.  It  follows  that,  to  develop  the 
same  amount  of  power  in  a  given  cylinder  and  with  the  same 
initial  pressure,  the  cutoS  must  be  later  in  the  stroke  with  air 
than  with  steam. 

S^  low  are  the  temperatures  produced  by  the  expansion  of  air, 
from  ordinary  working  pressures  of  60  or  70  lbs.  down  to  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  that  for  a  long  time  the  expansive  use  of  com- 
pressed air  was  considered  impracticable.  In  Table  XXIII 
ate  given  the  theoretical  final  temperatures  of  the  exhaaat  air, 
iri  working  with  complete  expansion,  and  also  at  'fiill  pressure 
throughout  the  stroke,  for  different  ratios  of  initial  to  final 
pressure,  together  with  the  theoretical  efficiendesJ  The  initial 
temperature  is  taken  as  68°  F.* 
;  Table  XXIII 


Wdhkinu  w 

EXFA 

™0,-P,.«T« 

WoRKiNC  AT  Pull  Pbcssvu. 

Pinil  Pitman. 

'S,'5S1"- 

Eifi?::,;i.'y'' 

"^SS/rSS-pT- 

Theonrticol 
Bffici»cy. 

-18. 1 

-8SS 

-  8.4  ■ 

.8* 

-760 

.806 

-34.  s 

7' 

-106.6 

.7S2 

-45-7 

.67 

-ili.i 

,768 

-54-4 

.63- 

-144  4 

.738 

~S9  8 

.60 

-158.8 

751 

-63.4 

■S7 

-170.8 

.746 

-66.1 

■SS 

9 

-180.6 

,74» 

-68.0 

-S3 

.0 

-l8<).2 

-739 

-69.7 

■St 

In  the  table  it  is  shown  that  by  working  at  full  pressure 
extremely  low  temperatures  of  exhaust  are  avoided;  but  the 
efiiciency  of  this  method  of  using  compressed  air  is  necessarily 
much  below  that  obtained  from  expansive  working.  It  is  uhder- 
stood  that  the  temperatures  here  given  are  theoretical  and  are 
never  actually  reached  in  practice.  The  cold  produced  is  modi- 
fied by  several  causes:   (i)  Some  heat  is  transmitted  from  the 

•  M.  Mallard,  "  Eludt  Thforftiquc  sur  les  Machines  i  Air  Comprimi,'"  p.  37. 
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otemal  atmof^ere  through  the  cylinder  walls;  (2)  the  re-ccou- 
pRssm  of  the  clearance  air  at  each  stroke  produces  heat  in  the 
cyiinder,  to  a  degree  that  increases  with  the  initial  pressure  and 
the  clearance  volume;  and,  (3)  the  presence  of  even  a  small  quan- 
tity of  moisture  in  the  air  tends  in  some  degree  to  raise  the 
cylioder  temperature. 

A  few  brief  notes  will  here  be  given  concerning  the  elements 
ol  the  operation  of  compressed-air  engines,  that  may  be  con- 
sidered more  or  less  apphcable  for  ordinary  service,  viz.,  working 
at  full  pressure,  with  partial  expansion,  or  with  complete  expan- 
sion. Isothermal  expansion  may  be  neglected,  since  it  involves 
the  ^)pIication  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  external  heat  to  the  ah: 
while  doing  its  work  in  the  cylinder  to  produce  a  terminal  tem- 
perature equal  to  the  initial  temperature, 

I.  Workiiig  at  Full  Pressure.    This  mode  of  using  compressed 
air  is  common  for  engines  like  pumps,  operating  under  a  constant 
Kastance  and  not  provided  with  fly-wheels: 
I*t  P*  =  the  absolute  initial  pressure  of  the  air ; 

V'  =  the  initial  volume  of  air,  at  the  pressure  P',  or  K  times 

the  volume  of  i  lb.  of  air  used  per  unit  of  time; 
T'  =  the  absolute  initial  temperature  of  the  compressed  air; 
T  =  the  absolute  final  temperature  of  the  air  at  exhaust,  on 

expanding  to  atmospheric  pressure; 
P  =  pressure  of  the  air  at  exhaust; 
W  =  foot-pounds  of  work  done. 
From  the  theory  of  compressed  air: 
R  =  JfCp-C.)  =  778(o.2375-o.i689)=53.37,    where    J    is 
Joule's  heat  unit,  and  C,  and  Cr  arc  the  specific  heats  of  air  at 
constant  pressure  and  constant  volume. 

As  no  work  is  done  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  air  originally 
produced  by  compression,  W  equals  the  volume  of  air  used,  V, 
multiplied  by  the  difference  between  V  and  P,  or: 
W  =  V'(P'-P) 
Substituting  for  \"  its  value,     „,— : 

w.SBI^rp'-R-53.37Kr(-£) 
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2.  WorUog  witti  Partial  Expansion.    The  advantages  of 

using  compressed  air  in  this  way  may  be  obtained  from  engines 
possessing  fly-wheels,  provided  that  the  cutoff  be  not  too  early  in 
the  stroke  to  avoid  excessive  reduction  of  cylinder  temperature, 
or  else  that  the  air  be  reheated  before  entering  the  cylinder. 

In  this  case  the  values  of  P',  V,  and  T'  are  as  above. 
From  the  point  of  cutoff  the  air  expands  adiabatically  down  to  a 
tenninal  pressure  of  P"  and  volume  V",  the  final  temperature 
in  the  cylinder  falling  to  T".  On  exhausting,  the  pressure, 
volume,  and  temperature  become  P,  V,  and  T.  The  work  done 
is  composed  of  three  parts,  viz. , 

W  —work  between  the  point  of  admission  and  the  point  of 

cutoff  =  ?"¥'; 
W"  =:work  performed  by  expansion  of  the  volume  V  from 

the  point  of  cutoff  to  the  end  of  the  stroke  =  778  KC. 

(T'-T"); 
W'"  —  negative  work  due  to  back-pressure  =  —  PV". 
Taking  the  algebraic  sum  of  these  three  quantities: 

W  =  P'V'+778Ka(T'-T")-PV" 

KRT" 
=    P" 

Substituting  these  values  of  V  and  V",  and  for  R  and  C,» 
their  numerical  values  of  53.37  and  0.1689: 

W-K[s3.37T'+i3,.4(T'-T")-S3.37r(p;)] 

-S3.37K[T'+2.46(T'-T")-rp,] 

3.  Working  with  Complete  Expansion.  In  the  theoretical 
card,  Fig.  124,  are  shown  the  relations  of  the  compression  and 
expansion  lines,  the  shaded  portion  representing  the  useful  woric 
done  by  the  complete  expansion  of  cold  air  in  a  motor  cylinder. 
When  the  expan^on  is  adiabatic,  the  same  relations  exist  between 
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volumes,  and  temperatures  as  were  set  forth  in  the  dis- 
of  odiabatic  compression,  viz: 


|-(|)-*"-(i)-- 


Toto.  in  Co.  Fb 


The  theoretical  work  done  by  complete  adiabatic  expansion 
may  be  expressed  by  a  formula  like  that  employed  for  compres- 
sion, but  with  an  inversion  of  certain  of  the  quantities,  thus: 


w-;^pv[.-(|,)-], 


in  which  W  =  theoretical  foot-pounds  of  work  done  by  the  ex- 
pansion to  atmospheric  pressure  of  t  lb.  (13.1  cu.ft.)  of  free  air. 
Substituting  the  values  of  the  constants,  and  for  working  at  sea- 
level: 

W-3-463Xi44Xi4.7Xi3.ix[i-(^)''''] 
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For  example,  if  P'  be  40  lbs.  gage  pressure: 

W=96,o29  ^-i~~)     ]=30,44oft.lbs.,or2,323  ft-lbs-percu. 

ft.  of  free  air. 

Actual  Work  Done.  In  the  above  expressions  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  friction  of  moving  parts  of  the  motor  engine,  or  loss 
of  work  caused  by  leakage.  In  determining  the  actual  work,  the 
general  case  will  be  where  a  cutofif  is  employed.  The  relations 
between  initial  and  terminal  pressures  and  temperatures,  for 
different  ratios  of  expansion  in  a  motor-engine  cylinder,  are 
shown  in  Table  XXIV,*  the  points  of  cutoff,  in  tenths  of  the 
cylinder  stroke,  being  given  in  the  first  column. 

Table  XXIV 

Theoketical  Ratios  of  Pressures  and  Temperatures  Dux 
TO  THE  Expansion  of  Compressed  Air  in  a  Motor 
Cylinder 


•  This  tabic,  as  well  as  Table  XXV.  is  taken  in  pari  from  those  used  by  G.  D. 
,COT,  in  ■'  Compressed  Air,  its  Production,  Uses  and  Application."  igen,  p.  loj. 
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The  quantities  in  Table  XXIV  must  be  further  corrected  for 
piston  cle&rance  and  the  lost  volume  represented  by  the  air  ports 
and  passages  of  the  cylinder,  because  part  of  the  air  expands  into 
these  clearance  spaces.  Therefore,  the  actual  effect  of  the  cutoff, 
is'any  given  case,  is  found  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  cutoff 
phis  clearance,  by  the  cylinder  volume  plus  clearance.  For 
example,  if  the  stroke  be  lo,  with  a  cutoff  of  -^i,  and  clearance 
of  6%,  the  actual  volume  of  the  cylinder,  including  clearance, 
will  be:  (ioX.o6)  +  io  =  io.6.  Then  the  sum  of  the  cutoff  plus 
the  cleai^Jice  is  4+.6  =  4.6,  and  the  working  cutoff  becomes 
4.6  -j- 10.6  =  0.434.  In  this  way  Table  XXV  has  been  constructed, 
for  use  in  connection  with  Table  XXIV.  It  shows  the  actual 
cutoff  corresponding  to  the  different  nominal  points  of  cutoff,  for 
the  percentages  of  piston  clearance  named  at  the  top  of  the 
columns. 

Table  XXV 

Actual  Cut-off  Due  to  Clearance,  for  the  Nominal  Ctrr- 
OFFS  IN  Column  i 


Percent*. 

F    .«    CLh 

Cutoff.           ~" 

Oi 

.«4 

ns 

.0., 

"...r 

,o« 

..0 

.10                0 

ij6 

0,13s 

0  .43 

0    151 

0  -SO 

0, .6j        0 

iSi 

•s 

175 

..84 

.lUX 

.20(. 

227 

.M 

'13 

231 

;  .238 

^45 

25  J 

m 

^73 

■'5 

273 

.2711 

jHti 

2113 

:')<> 

305 

318 

-30 

3« 

3 -'7 

1       3.1,i 

340 

34'> 

35  J 

3O4 

■3S 

368 

i7(> 

,       3fc 

J«7 

.V» 

.3-)8 

409 

■  *<> 

417 

■4iJ 

1        42<) 

434 

431) 

■144 

455 

45 

465 

471 

1      ■*"' 

.4H1 

.4*1 

4go 

Soo 

-SO 

5>4 

$'<> 

;         SH 

S^« 

■  333 

537 

546 

■55 

564 

.S"8 

■57' 

-576 

S«o 

■  s«; 

591 

,60 

611 

.(•IS 

.      .()iq 

.f)2J 

lad 

,6  JO 

637 

65 

660 

,064 

.6(17 

.670 

(176 

682 

■70 

;og 

.;ii 

1        714 

.720 

.7» 

7^7 

■75 

7S8 

,7(0 

!    '""^ 

.764 

71.6 

.768 

77' 

The  theoretical   terminal   cylinder   pressure   resulting   from 
ajdiabatic  expansion  ma)-  be  expressed  by: 
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gns-P.m  which  C=ratio  of  «Pa°sion=p^j^j  ^  ^^^^  (see 
column  2,  Table  XXIV). 

For  example,  for  a  cutoff  at  -fo  stroke  and  65  lbs.  gage  pressure, 
the  tenninal  pressure  (above  atmospheric  pressure)  will  be: 

'-fj!^- .4.7-7- lbs. 

The  volume  corresjwnding  to  the  nominal  cutoff  is  increased 
by  the  clearance,  and  adds  to  the  mean  pressure.  Thus,  in  the 
above  example,  assuming  the  clearance  to  be  6%,  the  actual 
cutoff  (Table  XXV)  is  increased  from  0.4  to  0.434,  of  which  the 


of  initial  to  terminal  pressure,  correspondii^  to  the  actual  cut- 
off of  0.434,  is  (by  interpolation)  .31;  whence:  (79.7X0.31)  — 
14.7  =  10  lbs.  terminal  pressure. 

Cylinder  Volume  Required  for  a  Given  Power.  The  work 
per  stroke  is  found  by  dividing  the  foot-pounds  of  work  to  be 
done  per  minute  by  twice  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  engine 
(which  would  be  determined  for  any  given  size  of  engine  by 
the  ordinary  empiric  rules  of  practice).  This  is  substituted, 
with  the  initial  and  final  pressures,  in  the  formula  for  working  with 
full  pressure,  partial  or  complete  expansion,  as  the  case  may  be, 
which  is  then  solved  for  the  iniUal  volume,  V,  of  compressed 
air  used  per  stroke.  To  the  theoretical  cylinder  volume  thus 
found,  the  allowance  for  piston  clearance  is  added,  according  to 
the  type  of  engine.  The  proper  proportion  between  stroke  and 
diameter  of  cylinder  is  finally  determined. 

The  volumes  of  free  air  per  minute,  required  for  an  air  engine, 
per  indicated  horse-power  and  for  different  ratios  of  cutoff,  are 
shown  in  Table  XXVI,  by  F.  C.  Weber.*  The  figures  given  in 
this  table  do  not  include  the  volume  corresponding  to  piston 
clearance,  which  may  be  found  as  already  shown. 

*  Compresied  Air,  Oct.,  1896,  p.  117. 
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Table  XXVI 

Cubic  Feet  of  Free  Air  per  Minute  Used  m  Motor  Engine, 

Per  I.H.P. 


p«^ 

Gage  Prbs<!UIES.  LtK. 

c:u 

30 

4. 

50 

60 

JO 

so 

^ 

.00 

MO 

.« 

333 

18.7 
17.8s 
16.4 

17  S 

10.6 

17. 1 
t6.i 
US 

is.e 

16.  I 

13. s 
II. 9 
li  * 

19.4 
iS-47 
14s 
u,8 

.1.85 

■3  3 

t8.8 
15  0 
14-J 
12.3 
11.26 

IS, 41 
14.6 
13- 7S 
11,93 
10.8 

18.10 
M  3S 
13-47 

11.7 
10  S 
10.31 

17.8 
14  IS 

.3.28 

.1.48 

17.62 
13.98 
13.08 
11.30 

9  7S 

17.40 
13.78 
12.90 

9.78 
9.42 

In  this  table  the  air  is  supposed  to  be  used  without  reheating, 
and  at  an  initial  temperature  of  60°  F.    Reheating  will  reduce  the 

Ta 
inhume  of  air  proportionally  to  the  ratio  =~,  where  T2  =  459°+6o° 

A3 
=  519°  F.,  or  absolute  temperature;    andT3  =  459°  P'^^s  the  tem- 
perature of  the  reheated  air  on  entering  the  motor  cylinder. 
llius,  if  the  air  be  reheated  to  200°  F.,  the  above  ratio  becomes 

«o.787,  by  which  decimal  the  volume  of  air  as  found  in 


5 '9 
659° 


the  table  must  be  multiplied. 

So  far  as  mine  service  is  concerned,  it  has  been  customary 
to  coD^der  compressed  air  almost  exclusively  as  an  agent  for  the 
operation  of  rock-drills,  and  in  view  of  its  preponderating  applica- 
tion to  this  use  its  adaptability  under  proper  conditions  to  the 
driving  of  other  machines  and  engines  is  sometimes  overlooked. 
Of  late  years,  however,  with  improved  methods  of  compression 
and  reheating,  attention  has  been  given  to  employing  compressed 
air  for  a  greater  variety  of  service;  not  only  underground,  but 
for  certain  portions  of  the  surface  plant  of  mines  as  well.  Aside 
bom  cases  where  the  disposal  of  exhaust  steam  would  be  trouble- 
soioe,  the  question  is  largely  one  of  comparative  loss  in  trans- 
misaon  and  the  power  cost  of  the  air. 

Although  not  strictly  in  place  in  this  chapter,  reference  may 
be  made  to  what  has  been  called  the  "  two-pipe  system  "  or 
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"  high-range  compressed-air  transmission,"  introduced  some 
years  ago  by  Charles  Cmmnings* 

The  machine  or  engine  using  the  air  makes  in  effect  a  closed 
circuit  with  the  compressor.  After  the  air  has  done  its  work  in 
the  motor  cylinder,  it  is  returned  to  the  compressor  at  the  pressure 
of  the  exhaust,  through  a  second  line  of  piping.  The  return  pipe 
connects  with  a  closed  chamber  at  the  compressor,  in  which  the 
inlet  valves  are  placed,  thus  enabling  the  compressor  to  begin  its 
stroke  with  the  cylinder  filled  under  a  considerable  initial  pressure. 
Then,  after  raising  the  pressure  to  the  original  point,  the  com- 
pressor delivers  the  air  into  the  main,  to  be  used  again  by  the  air 
engine.  The  actual  working  pressure  of  the  air  engine  is,  there- 
fore, the  difference  between  the  pressures  in  the  delivery  and 
return  pipes.  Barring  leakage,  the  same  air  is  thus  used  over  and 
over,  the  intention  being  that  the  compressor  shall  put  back  into 
the  air  kept  in  circulation  the  power  expended  in  the  motor- 
engine  cylinder. 

Though  the  compressor  itself  is  not  materially  different  from 
the  ordinary  forms,  the  two-pipe  system  requires  a  rather  com- 
plicated arrangement  of  piping  and  valves  for  charging  the 
apparatus  with  air  at  the  working  pressure  adopted,  and  for 
governing  the  speed  and  output  according  to  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption of  air. t  The  advantages  of  the  system  are:  a  higher 
efficiency  than  is  obtained  from  moderate-size  compressors  of  the 
usual  types,  and  less  trouble  from  freezing  at  the  motor  engine 
by  reason  of  the  relative  dryness  of  the  air  due  to  its  higher 
tension.  The  efficiency  increases  with  the  pressure  employed. 
In  using  compressed  air  without  reheating  the  two-pipe  system 
is  superior  in  principle  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  operating  com- 
pressed-air plant.  But  because  of  the  greater  first  cost  its 
advantages  disappear  when  reheating  can  be  adopted,  and  the 
single-pipe  system  is  then  found  to  be  preferable. 

The  two-pipe  system  is  best  suited  for  machines  working 

*  Patent  Xo.  456,941  was  issued  to  Mr.  Cummings  in  iSqi. 
t  A  detailed  illustrated  description  is  given  by  Frank  Richards  in  American 
Mackiniil,  .^pril  i8,  1898,  p.  33.     See  abo  Compressed  Air  Magacine,  Oct.,  1907, 

P-  4S99- 
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at  full  pressure  throughout  the  stroke,  such  as  machine  drills  or 
simple,  direct-acting  pumps.  When  the  motor  works  expan- 
sively the  pulsations  become  objectionable,  as  a  regular  flow  of 
air  is  not  maintained  in  the  return  pipe.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  inertia  and  friction  of  high-pressure  air  in  loi^  pipe 
Hnes  becomes  noticeable  and  disadvantageous. 

As  the  length  of  air  pipe  required  for  this  system  is  doubled, 
not  only  may  the  first  cost  of  the  pipe  go  far  toward  offsetting  the 
greater  efficiency  but,  with  at  least  twice  as  many  Joints  in  the 
pipe  lines,  the  chances  of  loss  from  leakage  are  increased.  And 
if  ver>-  high  pressures  be  used  (pressures  of  several  hundred 
potmds  have  been  proposed),  not  only  must  the  piping  itself  be 
heavier  and  more  expensive,  but  the  proportionate  power  loss 
from  leakage  is  greater.  For  moderate  distances,  however,  and 
when  working  at  full  pressure  under  the  proper  conditions,  the 
foregoing  disadvantages  ma}'  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  superior  efficiency  of  the  system.  Though  not  yet  in  general 
use,  the  two-pipe  system  is  sa'd  to  lia\'e  given  satisfaction  at 
several  mines  in  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  California,*  and  in 
1905  was  proposed  for  use  in  the  Johannesburg  gold  district. 
Some  prominence  is  here  given  to  the  system  because  of  its 
novel  features  and  the  probability  that  it  may  be  found  useful,  if 
its  disadvantages  can  be  overcome.  In  a  paper  by  H.  C.  Behr, 
published  in  1905  in  the  Tratisacliotis  of  titc  Mechanical  Engineers' 
Association  o/l/ie  Witmalersraiid.  the  Cummings  system  is  treated 
at  length,  with  a  discussion  of  its  advantages  for  air-driven 
pumps. 

Compressed-Air  Hoists.  In  a  few  mines,  compressed-air 
engines  of  considerable  size  arc  used  in  deep  shafts,  where  the 
hoisting  is  in  two  stages.  The  usual  case  is  where  an  inclined 
shaft  is  simk  in  the  vein,  or  in  the  fooiwall  rock,  to  a  point  of 
intersection  with  a  vertical  shaft.  The  compressed-air  hoist 
at  the  head  of  the  incline  delivers  ore  into  pockets  at  the  foot 
of  the  vertical  shaft,  from  which  the  main  steam  or  electric 
hoist  raises  it  to  the  surface.  This  plan  is  followed  at  several 
mines  on  the  Witwatersrand,  South  Africa,  as  at  one  of  the 

•  A.  E.  Chotlzko,  Modrrn  Muchinery  (Chicago),  Jan.,  1899,  p.  11. 
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Simmer  Deep  Shafts.  For  smaJl-scale  work  standard  geared 
hoists  are  used,  usually  without  trouble  from  freezing  of  moisture, 
because  in  intermittent  work  the  cylinders  have  time  to  regain 
normal  temperature. 

For  heavy  work  the  cylinders  should  be  designed  for  expan^ve 
use  of  the  compressed  air.  The  clearance  volume  is  thus  reduced, 
and  larger  admission  and  exhaust  ports  are  required,  because 
at  the  same  pressure  the  density  of  ak  exceeds  that  of  steam. 
Loss  in  efficiency  due  to  incomplete  expansion  can  be  reduced 
by  compounding  the  cylinders,  and,  if  possible,  reheating  the 
air.  With  a  cutoff  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder  at  0,9  stroke 
(the  minimum  practicable  starting  cutoff),  and  reheating  between 
the  cylinders  to  the  initial  temperature,  the  loss  is  about  one-half 
that  of  a  simple  cylinder,  or  a  saving  of  25%  of  the  energy  in 
the  air  entering  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  At  the  Miami 
mine,  Ariz.,  the  reheating  temperature  is  35o''-375'*  F,;  at  the 
Anaconda  mine,  250°-35o°  F.  The  volume  of  air  required  and 
the  results  with  different  cutoffs  are  discussed  on  previous  pages 
{see  also  Table  XXVII). 

Table  XXVn 
Volume  of  Free  Air  (60  Lbs.  Gage)  for  Duplex  Hoists 


Diameter 

st..u„ 

No™^ 

WdEht 

Free  Air 
'"cu.ftf" 

CvHnder. 

InL 

Sinale 
RopTLb.. 

S- 

6 

200 

6 

II. 8 

1.000 

300 

S- 

S 

160 

8 

11 

6 

1.650 

3» 

6.2s 

S 

160 

io 

19 

!4 

3 

».Soo 

3.SO0 

Soo 

8.^5 

10 

'-'S 

30 

,),) 

6 

6,000 

680 

8.  so 

" 

no 

40 
so 

37 

8 

8,000 

10,000 

95» 
1.3  «J 

75 

89 
"5 

a.jjo 
3.174 

.4. 

iR 

90 

Small  underground  compressed-air  hoists,  portable  or  semi- 
portable,  are  furnished  by  several  makers  for  sinking  shafts 
from  level  to  level,  sinking  winzes,  raising  timbers  into  position 
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From  1911  to  1913,  a  number  of  the  main  Anaconda  hoists  were 
changed  to  compressed-air  drive  by  the  Nordberg  Mfg.  Co, 
Most  of  the  shafts  range  in  depth  from  about  2,000  to  z.500  ft. 
The  great  variation  in  power  required  in  deep  hoisting,  and  the 
high  peak  loads  during  the  period  of  acceleration,  suggested 
the  use  of  compressed  air,  in  connection  with  an  extensive 
stor^e  system.  At  one  double-compar  mcnt  shaft,  where  large 
quantities  of  waste  rock  for  filling  were  beiog  lowered  from 
the  surface,  the  indicated  horsepower  ranged  from  —1,600  to 
+  2 ,300.  An  elaborate  ^^ies  of  tests  on  the  former  steam-hoisting 
plants  led  to  the  following  plan: 

A.  An  electrically  operated  compressor  plant,  with  a  capacity 
of  7,650  cu.ft.  of  free  air  per  min.  compressed  to  90  lbs.,  the 
electric  current  being  generated  by  water  power,  150  miles  from 
Butte.  - 

B.  Air  stor^e  of  large  capacity.  This  is  connected  with  the 
air  piping  for  the  rock-drills,  so  that,  in  periods  when  little  or 
no  air  b  used  by  the  hoists,  all  the  air  could  be  turned  into  the 
drill  mains.  To  take  care  of  the  peak  loads,  each  hoist  has 
several  air  receivers,  aggregating  about  8,000  cu.ft.  capacity. 
Maximum  air  consumption  of  the  largest  hoists  is  60  cu.ft.  of 
compressed  air  per  second,  for  a  period  of  5  seconds;  the  heaviest 
unbalanced  load  requires  an  average  of  40  cu.ft.  of  compressed 
air  per  second  for  about  i  min.,  or  a  total  of  2,400  cu.ft.  The 
pipe  Unes  are  proportioned  for  a  pressure  drop  of  5  lbs.  At 
limes  when  several  large  hoists  are  running  simultaneously 
there  is  a  total  draft  of  2,600  cu.ft.  compressed  air  per  min., 
or  22,130  cu.ft.  free  air  fatmosphcric  pressure  at  Butte  being 
12  lbs.).  The  combined  maximum  consumption  of  the  entire 
27  hoists  would  be  37,200  cu.ft.  free  air  per  min.  (average, 
27,660),  the  highest  peak  representing  a  volume  of  44,000  cu.ft. 
As  this  measures  the  minimum  required  storage  capacity  to 
equalize  the  load  on  the  s>stci;i.  to  pro\-ide  for  it,  and  allowing 
10*^)  pressure  drop,  the  total  receiver  capacity  would  be  440,000 
cu.ft..  which  is  prohibitively  large. 

A  hydrostatic  storage  plant  was  therefore  installed,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  connected  air  receivers  of  66,000  cu.ft.  total 
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capacity.  About  aio  ft.  higher  than  the  receivers  (correspond- 
ing to  a  pressure  of  91.15  lbs.  per  sq.  in.)  is  an  open  water  tank, 
100  ft.  diameter,  with  a  pipe  leading  from  its  bottom  to  the 
ncmvers.  When  66,000  cu.ft.  of  compressed  air  have  been 
ddivered  into  the  receivers,  the  water  in  th  m  is  displaced 
and  forced  into  the  upper  tank.  Hence,  the  hoists  are  supplied 
with  air  at  constant  pressure  of  91-15  lbs.,  less  the  pressure 
drop  due  to  pipe  friction. 

C.  Air  rehcaters  are  an  important  feature  of  the  plant, 
the  beating  medium  being  steam  at  200  lbs.  pressure;  reheating 
toaperature,  300°  F,*  Coal  used  for  reheating  k  i  lb.  per 
H.P.  hour. 

D.  The  steam  hoisting  engines,  ranging  in  sizes  from  28  ins. 
by  48  ins.  to  34  ins.  by  72  ins.,  were  fitted  with  new  cylinders, 
with  special  valve  gearing,  t 

The  advantages  of  the  system  are:  (a)  the  existing  hoists 
were  retained,  with  comparatively  few  changes;  (b)  the  engines 
may  be  run  by  steam  if  necessary;  (c)  the  air  storage  is  sufficient 
to  operate  each  hoist  for  about  30  min.,  in  case  of  stoppage  of 
the  electric  power,  due  to  thunder  storms,  etc.;  (d)  hoisting 
capacity  can  be  increased  by  increasing  speed,  and  the  same 
engine  will  hoist  from  a  greater  depth  by  increasing  the  com- 
pressor capacity;  (e)  part  of  the  energy  liberated  during  the 
period  of  retardation,  or  when  waste  rock  is  being  lowered,  is 
returned  to  the  power  system;  (f)  peak  loads  on  the  power 
plant  are  eliminated. 

Approximate  efficiency  of  the  main  hoists: 

Electric  motor  efficiency 95% 

Total  efficiency  of  the  compressors 74 

Efficiency  of  hoisting  engines 50 

Total  efficiency  of  plant,  without  reheating    35.4 
Total  efficiency  of  plant,  with  reheating.    .     53 

Other  Compressed-Air  Hoists  have  been  installed  at  several 
mines. 

•  For  details  see  Trans.  A.I.Nf  ,K  ,  Vol.  XLVI,  p.  857- 

♦  /ftirf.,  p.  860.     Sec  also  ppclc's  Mining  F.nginccrs'  Handbook,  Sec.  1 2,  .\rt.  ic. 
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I.  Miami  Copper  Co.,  Ariz.  A  20  in.  by  48  in.  Nordberg 
geared  hoist,  with  10-ft.  drums.  Air  at  80  ibs.  is  reheated  to 
370°  F.;  consumption,  2,275  <^"-ft-  ^'^  *"■  pet  min.,  for  depth  of 
675  ft.  Rope  speed,  750  ft.  Capacity,  287  tons  per  hour.  A 
rough  test  showed  the  net  shaft  H.P.  to  be  about  60%  of  the 
I.H.P.  of  compressor     Cost,  f.o.b.  Milwaukee,  $22,500. 

II.  Franklin  Junior  mine,  Mich.,  has  a  combined  air  and 
steam  hoist.*  The  lo-ton  empty  skip  is  lowered  unbalanced, 
and  compresses  air  back  into  3  steam  and  air  storage  receivers, 
each  10  ft.  diam.  by  32  ft.  long.  Air  cylinders,  36  ins. 
diam.,  are  tandem  to  46-in.  steam  cylinders;  stroke,  72  ins.; 
Corliss  valve  gear.  Drum,  15  ft.  diam.,  holds  5,130  ft.  of  if-in. 
rope.  Two  200-H.P.  boilers  are  used.  When  hoisting,  the  ends 
of  the  air  cylinde  s  are  by-passed,  and  no  air  is  compressed; 
when  lowering,  the  steam-cylinder  exhaust  valves  are  open, 
and  the  air  compressed  in  the  air  cylinders  is  discharged  into 
the  receivers.  A  reducing  valve  keeps  the  receiver  pressure  at 
75  lbs.  The  skip  is  lowered  with  the  receivers  full  of  steam  at 
75  lbs, ;  the  compressed  air  raises  the  pressure  to  95  lbs.,  which 
is  then  available  to  start  hoisting.  When  the  pressure  falls 
below  75  lbs.,  steam  is  admitted  to  complete  the  hoist. 

III.  Copper  Queen  mine,  Ariz.,  has  3-direct-acting  and  2 
geared  hoists  operated  by  compressed  air.  The  larger  direct- 
acting  hoists  use  1,400-1,600  cu.ft.  free  air  per  shaft  H.P. 

•  R.  H.  Corbett,  Eng.  6"  Min.  Jour.,  Sept.  ai,  1912,  p.  553;  see  abo  Power, 
Nov.  7,  1 91 6, 
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REFEKENCE'bas  been  made  in  a  fonner  chapter  to  the  trouble 
mnetimes  caused  by  the  congelation  of  the  moisture  carried 
in  compressed  air  when  deposited  in  the  transmission  pipes  or  in 
the  ports  and  exhaust  passages  of  the  machine  using  the  air. 
The  presence  of  moisture  in  compressed  air  must  be  accepted  as 
an  unavoidable  condition.  Existing  in  the  atmosphere  at  all 
times  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  when  air  is  compressed  the 
moisture  is  carried  with  it.  A  part  of  the  water  is  deposited  in 
the  air  receiver,  but  a  considerable  quantity  still  remains  and  will 
be  brought  into  evidence  when  the  proper  conditions  occur. 

The  capacity  of  air  for  moisture  depends  primarily  upon  its 
temperature.  Under  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions  i.ooo 
cii.ft.  of  air  contain  about  i  lb.  of  water.  When  its  volume  is 
reduced  in  the  compressor  cylinder,  the  increase  of  heat  which 
takes  place  augments  its  moisture-carrying  capacity.  Any 
subsequent  decrease  in  temperature  reduces  this  capacity,  and 
if  the  air  be  saturated  the  excess  of  moisture  is  deposited. 
Volume  for  volume,  the  capacity  of  air  for  moisture  is  independ- 
ent of  its  pressure  or  density.  That  is,  at  the  same  temperature, 
a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  will  hold  in  suspension 
the  same  weight  of  water  as  a  cubic  foot  at  loo  lbs.  pressure. 
But  this  must  not  be  misunderstood.  If  a  certain  volume  of  sat- 
urated atmospheric  air  be  compressed  isothermally,  say  to  -^  of 
its  original  volume,  its  water  capacity  is  also  reduced  to  I'j,  and 
■A  of  the  water  originally  present  in  the  air  is  deposited.  Therc- 
f«e,  while  the  capacity  for  carrying  moisture  of  a  given  vol- 
ume of  air  varies  with  the  temperature,  it  must  change  also  with 
any  increase  or  decrease  of  pressure  which  changes  its  volume. 
253 
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Causes  of  Freezing.  Certain  conditions  are  required  to  cause 
freeang  of  compressed  air:  deported  moisture  must  be  present, 
and  it  must  be  subjected  to  a  temperature  below  the  freezing- 
point.  So  long  as  the  temperature  does  not  fall  low  enough,  the 
presence  of  moisture  can  do  no  harm.  Although  one  of  the 
recognized  functions  of  the  air  receiver  is  to  permit  the  dqx>sitioD 
of  water  before  the  air  passes  into  the  pipes,  still  unless  the 
receiver  be  extremely  large,  the  air  leaves  it  warm — usually  even 
quite  hot— and  therefore  carries  with  it  ccr-ciderable  moisture. 
In  the  case  of  wet  compressors,  unless  liberal  sprays  are  used  to 
attain  effective  cooling,  the  air  is  apt  to  contain  more  moisture 
than  that  from  dry  compressors,  A  well-designed  injection  com- 
pressor, however,  not  too  small  for  its  work  and  therefore  running 
at  a  moderate  speed,  will  deliver  cool  air  which  will  not  give 
trouble  from  freezing.  The  air  having  attained  nearly  normal 
temperature  before  entering  the  pipe-line,  its  moisture-carrying 
capacity  undergoes  but  little  further  reduction  while  passing 
through  the  pipe,  and  only  a  small  amount  of  additional  deposi- 
tion takes  place.  With  dry  compression  the  percentage  c* 
humidity  of  the  intake  air,  and  the  temperature  at  dischargt , 
determine  the  quantity  of  water  carried  out  of  the  cylinder.  The 
humidity,  in  turn,  varies  with  the  weather.  Changes  in  the 
weather  may  quickly  be  followed  by  variations  in  the  quantity 
of  moisture  deposited  in  the  receivei  and  pipe-line.  When  the 
air  is  finally  expanded  in  doing  its  work  in  the  air  engine,  intense 
cold  is  produced  as  the  pressure  falls,  and  the  latent  heat  of 
compression  is  absorbed.  It  is  here  that  the  moisture  carried 
with  the  air  into  the  pipes  makes  its  appearance  as  frost  and 
causes  trouble.  Watery  vapor  itself,  depositing  a  light,  snow- 
like frost,  docs  not  tend  to  clog  the  air  passages  and  ports  as 
much  as  eiiliained  water  in  a  finely  divided  state,  which  will 
gradually  form  accumulations  of  sohd  ice  and  choke  the  exhaust 
wholly  or  in  part, 

Preventioa  of  Freezing.  The  difficulties  which  may  arise 
from  the  conditions  just  outlined  are  apt  to  be  exaggerated. 
That  freezing  not  infrequently  occurs  is  true,  but  with  a  properly 
designed  and  arranged  plant  it  may  easily  be  avoided.     Two 
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9  require  attention:  first,  the  air  should  be  caused  to  drop  its 
mcnsture  as  completely  as  possible  before  entering  the  main; 
second,  provision  should  be  made  for  draining  off  what  deposited 
moisture  remains  in  the  pipe-line,  before  the  air  passes  to  the 
machine  in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Although  this  is  a  simple 
matter,  the  means  for  accomplishing  it  are  often  neglected. 
CoD^vable  quantities  of  water  may  collect  in  low  places  in  the 
pipe-line  and,  if  not  blown  out  at  intervak,  will  be  carried  into 
the  ports,  cylinders,  and  exhaust  passage  of  the  air  machine  and 
there  freeze. 

Gniating  that  the  air  leaves  the  receiver  near  the  compressor 
practically  saturated  and  stitl  warm,  it  is  evident  that  a  great 
improvement  in  working  conditions  may  be  realized  by  intro- 
ducing a  second  receiver  as  close  as  possible  to  the  machines 
using  ths  air.  In  mining  the  second  receiver  is,  of  course,  placed 
nndsTground,*  Before  reaching  it,  the  temperature  of  the  air 
will  have  become  normal,  and  the  entrained  moisture  from  the 
pipe-lin=  may  readily  be  trapped  and  drawn  off.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  automatic  water-traps  are  p'-eferable  to  valves  or 
cocks  for  getting  rid  of  the  water.  As  a  rule,  when  the  com- 
pressed air  is  to  be  used  expansively,  a  special  aftercoolcr  should 
be  iatroduced,  placed  as  close  as  possible  to  the  compressor.  In 
any  case,  the  receiver  should  be  of  ample  size  to  insure  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  moisture.  The  advantages  of  reheating  the  air 
before  use  will  be  taken  up  later. 

Influence  upon  Freezing  of  High  Pressures  in  Transmission. 
The  statements  made  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter  suggest  an 
important  consideration,  viz.,  in  transmitting  power  by  air  at  a 
high  pressure  there  is  less  liability  to  trouble  from  freezing  than 
when  low  pressures  arc  employed,  providtd  that  the  length  of 
pi;>e-line  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  air  to  be  con:p!etely  cooled  and 
drained  of  its  water  while  still  under  hiph  pressure.  At  a  low 
IH-essure  a  greater  volume  of  air  is  required  to  furnish  a  given 
amount  of  power  than  whfn  at  a  hif;h  pressure.  More  moisture 
must,  therefore,  be  dealt  with,  and  at  the  low  pressure  it  cannot 
be  90  thoroughly  separated  before  the  air  is  used.  Suppose  the 
•  See  Chapter  XI. 
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transmission  to  be  at  a  high  pressure,  and  through  a  pipe  long 
enough  to  allow  the  air  to  reach  normal  temperature.  If  the 
deposited  moisture  be  drained  away  while  the  air  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum pressure;  then,  if  the  air  be  subsequently  expanded  down 
to  a  lower  pressure  suitable  for  working  (with  a  corresponding 
increase  of  volume)  and  allowed  to  regain  its  normal  tempera- 
ture, the  percentage  of  mokture  will  be  reduced,  so  that  the  air 
may  be  relatively  very  dry.  When  finally  used  in  the  air  engine 
there  will  not  be  enough  moisture  present  to  cause  troublesome 
freezing. 

Deposition  of  Moisture  by  Reducing  Pressure.  Still  another 
mode  of  minimizing  trouble  from  freezing  is  to  reduce  the 
pressure  of  the  air  before  it  enters  the  cylinder  of  the  air  en^e. 
The  means  by  which  this  is  accomplished  and  the  results  obtained 
may  be  illustrated  by  an  example. 

At  the  Drummond  Colliery,  Nova  Scotia,  for  running  an 
underground  pump  by  compressed  air  two  receivers  are  used, 
one  near  the  pump,  and  another  300  ft.  farther  back  on  the  pipe- 
line. The  air  pressure  in  the  main  from  the  surface  is  85  lbs., 
and  as  the  proportions  of  the  cylinders  of  this  particular  pump 
are  such  that  so  high  a  pressure  was  unnecessary  a  reducing 
valve  was  put  in  the  pipe  just  before  reaching  the  first  receiver. 
By  this  valve  the  air  is  wire-drawn  to  reduce  the  pressure  to 
45  bs.,  which  results  in  a  deposition  of  nearly  one-half  the 
entrained  water,  in  addition  to  that  already  deposited  in  the 
pipes.  It  is  found  that  more  moisture  collects  in  the  first  than 
in  the  second  receiver,  and  by  this  device  the  serious  difficulty 
previously  encountered  from  freezing  at  the  pump  has  been 
entirely  overcome.*  The  temperature  lost  by  the  reduction  of 
jtwessure  to  45  lbs.  is  regained  before  the  air  reaches  the  pump. 
!  -:.I^otection  of  Surface  Piping.  What  precedes  refers  only  to 
the'  freezing  produced  by  internal  reducton  of  temperature, 
acting  on  the  moisture  carried  in  the  air.    In  using  compressed 

J,  T  This  information  has  been  kindly  furnished  by  Charles  Fergie,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Drummond  Colliery.  See  also  Mr.  Ferpe's  article  on  the  subject, 
lA'Tramactians  Canadian  Mining  Inst.,  iSg6,  of  which  an  kbstraci  «rtfs  publbh'^  tti 
the  CoUiery  Cimrdian,  October  39, 1896,  p.  Sil. 
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ur,  even  for  mimng  purposes,  it  often  becomes  necessary  to 
carry  lines  of  air  pipe  considerable  distances  on  the  surface. 
To  prevent  condoisation  and  freezii^  of  the  moisture  in  winter 
by  external  cold,  all  surface  piping  must  be  protected.  If 
eipoitfid  to  temperatures  below  the  freezing-point,  the  inside 
ol  the  pnpe  will  become  coated  with  ice  and  its  effective  cross- 
sectitHi  reduced.  A  serious  diminution  of  area  may  thus  be 
caused  at  low  points  in  the  pipe-line,  where  water  tends  to  col- 
lect; or  the  pipe  may  even  be  frozen  soUd  in  such  places  by  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  ice.  Underground  the  temperature 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  low  enough  to  render  any  protection  necessary, 
except  in  cold,  down-cast  shafts,  or  in  tunnels  in  which  there  is  a 
strong  inward  draught. 

Some  time  ago,  at  one  of  the  Butte  copper  mines,  a  simple  and 
inexpensive  device  was  employed  to  prevent  the  freezing  of  mois- 
ture in  a  long  line  of  surface  piping.  The  air  main  of  a  large 
compressor  plant  was  carried  on  the  surface  some  hundreds  of 
feet  before  reaching  the  shaft.  During  the  winter  months  it  was 
at  times  difficult  to  get  sufficient  air  pressure  in  the  mine  because 
of  the  partial  choking  up  of  the  pipe.  As  the  volume  of  com- 
[Mvssed  air  was  too  large  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  receiver, 
a  series  of  old  tubular  boilers  were  placed  close  to  the  compressor 
hotise.  The  hot  air,  at  80  lbs.  gage  pressure,  in  passing  through 
these  boilers,  from  one  to  another,  was  cooled  down  practically 
to  atmospheric  temperature  and  as  a  consequence  a  large  part 
of  its  moisture  was  deposited.  It  was  found  that  discarded 
tubular  boilers,  when  strong  enough,  were  well  suited  to  this 
purpose,  because  of  the  large  surface  presented  to  the  cold 
outside  air;  especially  when  they  are  set  horizontally,  so  that 
there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air  through  the  tubes.  A  blower  . 
might  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  a  warm  climate,  or  the 
boilers  submerged  in  cold  water.  This  effectual  remedy  is 
worthy  of  adoption  where  the  conditions  are  sunllar. 
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REHEATING  COMPRESSED  AIR 

After  the  warm  compressed  air  enters  the  transmission  line 
its  temperature  is  quickly  reduced  to  that  of  the  surrounding 
atmo^here.  The  facility  with  which  the  heat  of  compression  is 
given  up  suggests  the  gain  that  may  be  effected  by  reheating  the 
air  when  it  reaches  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  utilized.  By 
reheating  an  added  volume  of  air  is  obtained  at  a  lower  power 
cost  than  if  it  were  produced  by  a  compressor.  This  is  shown 
by  comparing  the  heat  units  required  to  produce  a  given  volume 
of  air  at  a  given  pressure  in  a  compressor  cylinder  with  the  heat 
units  required  to  accomplish  the  same  result  by  expanding  the 
air  by  the  direct  application  of  heat. 

Appliances  for,  and  Results  of  Reheating.  The  most 
important  methods  of  reheating  are:  (i)  the  air  to  be  heated 
is  passed  through  a  cast-iron  chamber  or  coil  of  pipe,  exposed 
to  a  fire  or  current  of  hot  gases  or  steam;  (2)  heat  is  added 
within  th;  body  of  air  itself,  by  the  combustion  of  fuel,  the 
injection  of  steam  or  hot  water,  or  placing  in  the  air  pipe  an 
electric-resistance  coil.  The  first  method  k  preferable  from  a 
mechanical  standpoint  and  is  the  most  efficient.  The  others 
may  be  employed  where  the  ordinary  burning  of  fuel  is  not 
admissible. 

The  following  calculation  *  shows  the  theoretical  results  of 
reheating : 

Weight  of  I  cu.ft.  of  steam,  at  75  lbs.  gage  =  o.2o89  lb. 

Total  heat  units  in  i  lb.  of  steam,  at  75  lbs.,  produced  from 
water  at  60°  F.  =  1 1 5 1 . 

Total  heat  units  in  i  cu.ft.  of  steam  at  75  lbs.  =  1 151 X 
0.2089=240.44. 

*  Frank  Richards,  "  Compressed  Air,"  p.  158. 
^58 
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To  produce  by  onnpresuon  in  a  steam-actuated  ur  ccnn- 
pnaor  i  ctLft.  of  compressed  air  at  75  lbs.  gage  and  60**  F., 
■bout  2  cu.ft.  of  steam  at  the  same  pressure  are  required,* 
making  the  thermal  a»t  of  i  cuit.  of  compressed  air,  at  the 
dtove  temperature  and  pressure,  140.44X3B480.88  heat  umts. 
The  air  is  here  supposed  to  have  lost  its  heat  of  compres^n  by 
bdng  stored  or  transmitted  to  a  distance,  so  that  the  480.88  heat 
units  rqiresent  its  cost  at  the  motor  where  it  is  used. 

Result  of  reheating: 

Wei^t  of  I  cu.ft.  of  air  at  75  lbs.  and  60°  F.BO.456  lb. 

Units  of  heat  required  to  double  the  volume  of  i  lb.  of  free 
•ir  ftt  60°  F.- 133.84. 

Units  of  heat  required  to  double  the  volume  of  i  cu.ft  of 
oon^iressed  air  at  the  above  temperature  and  pressure  =  ia3.84X 

Comparing  the  thermal  cost  of  i  cu.ft.  of  air  compressed 
jn  a  cjdinder  with  that  of  i  cu.ft.  obtained  by  reheating: 

480.88:  56.47::  1:0.1174 

Uut  is,  the  cost  in  heat  imits  of  a  volume  of  air  produced  by 
rduating  is  less  than  }  of  that  required  to  produce  the  same 
volume  by  compression. 

This  theoretical  result  cannot  be  attained  in  practice.  To 
effect  such  a  saving  a  perfect  reheater  would  be  necessary,  and 
the  air  after  reheating  would  have  to  pass  directly  into  the 
motor  cylinder.  A  farther  conveyance  of  the  air  in  pij>es  for 
even  a  short  distance  rapidly  lowers  its  temperature  and  pressure. 

Reheating  Temperatures.  At  constant  pressure  the  volume 
of  air  is  proportional  to  Its  absolute  temperature,  or  459°  F. 
plus  the  sensible  temperature  above  zero.  The  absolute  tem- 
perature of  air  at  70°  F,  is  459+70  =  529°.  In  doubling  the 
volume  by  the  application  of  heat  the  absolute  temperature 
becomes  1058°,  and  1058—459  =  599",  which  is  the  corresponding 
thermometric  temperature.  But  this  temperature  is  greatly  re- 
duced by  the  time  the  air  reaches  the  motor  cylinder,  and  still 
more  heat  is  lost  in  thecyltnder  before  its  work  is  done.  To  reheat 

•  TTwt  b,  the  eflidency  of  Ihc  compressor  is  assumed  to  be  50%. 
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the  air  to  a  temperature  which  would  double  its  volume  in  the 
motor  cylinder  would  require  reheating  to  a  temperature  much 
higher  than  599°.  If  the  temperature  be  raised  by  tfie  reheater 
to  400°  F.  a  loss  of,  say,  100°  should  be  allowed  for  cooling 
before  the  air  is  actually  used.  The  absolute  cylioder  tempera- 
ture is  then  300+459  =  759°,  and  the  added  voltune  of  com- 
pressed air  practically  available  is: 

529:  759::  1:1.43  +  . 

That  is,  by  reheating  to  400°  F..  there  has  been  an  effective 
increase  of  about  43%  in  the  volume  of  compressed  air.  For 
proper  lubrication,  a  higher  temperature  would  be  undesirable 
in  the  motor  cylinder,  and  no  material  increase  in  economy 
could  be  realized  in  the  operation  of  the  motor.  In  practice 
the  gain  from  reheating  is  considerably  less  than  is  here  shown. 
For  machine-drills  and  small,  single-cylinder  pumps,  taking  air 
at  nearly  full  stroke,  the  increase  of  work  ranges  from,  say. 
30-35%,  without  deducting  the  cost  of  the  fuel  used  in  the 
reheater.  Expansive-working  engines  show  a  higher  eflEciency. 
For  some  purposes  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of 
heat  to  be  imparted  in  reheating  is  based  on  the  temperature  at 
which  the  air  leaves  the  compressor  cylinder,  the  idea  being  to 
recover  the  heat  subsequently  lost  in  cooling.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  compression  is  practically  adiabatlc,  as  is 
usual  in  single-stage  compressors.  Taking  as  the  unit  i  lb. 
of  air,  or  13.2  cu.ft.,  at  65°  P.,  and  compressing  to  70  lbs.  gage, 
the  heat  of  compression  is: 

T'-t(|')"'-65°+459°(^5^'J°"-865°  absolute, 

and  the  final  thermomctric  temperature  is,  869°— 4S9''=4io°  F. 
The  rise  in  temperature  due  to  compression  is  therefore: 

4io''-65''  =  345°F"- 
If  the  compressed  air  be  subsequently  cooled  to  65°,  its 
volume   becomes:   — -^ ^  =  2.29  cu.ft.     In   using   this    air 
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without  reheating  and  non-expansively,  in  a  rock-drill  having 
ii/^o  clearance,  the  work  done  is: 

W-=(2. 29X144X84.7X0.9)  — (2. 29Xi44Xi4.7)  =  20,29o  ft.  lbs. 

But  if  the  air  be  reheated  to  the  final  temperature  of  compression 
(345°  F.),  the  work  is: 

W'  = 0X20,290=33,478  ft.  lbs.,  and  the  gain  by  reheat- 

524 

ing  is  therefore:  33,478  —  10,290=  13,188  ft.  lbs.,  or  39%. 

The  thermal  cost  of  reheating  this  air  will  be:  345°Xo.237S 
(specific  heat  of  air  at  constant  pressure)  =81.9  thermal  units 
(B.  T.  U.),  equivalent  to  81.9X778  =  63.718  ft.  lbs.  of  work. 
Hence  the  efficiency  of  reheating  in  this  case  is: 

13,188^63,718  =  20.7%. 

A  working  test,  by  Prof,  Alex.  B.  W.  Kennedy,  on  a  reheater 
saiq>)ying  air  for  a  lO-H.P.  motor,  gave  the  following  results: 
The  air  was  reheated  to  315°  F.,  by  burning  about  0.39  lb.  coke 
per  indicated  H.P.-hour,  producing  an  increase  of  about  42% 
in  the  volume,  and,  if  the  efiicicncy  had  remained  the  same  as 
during  the  triab  with  cold  air,  there  should  have  been  a  decrease 
of  air  consumption  in  the  ratio  i  -r- 1 .42  =0.7.  The  volume  of  cold 
air  used  (admission  temperature,  83^  F.)  was  890  cu.ft.  per 
H.P.-hour;  the  volume  when  reheated  was  665  cu.ft.,  or  75%; 
so  that  the  full  economy  from  reheating  was  nearly  realized. 

A  summary  of  the  results  from  two  experiments  on  the 
above  plant  with  cold,  and  two  with  reheated,  air  show:' 

1.  With  cold  air.  Incomplete  expansion,  wire-drawing,  and 
other  such  causes,  reduced  the  actual  horse-power  of  the  motor 
from  0.50  to  0.39. 

2.  By  heating  the  air  to  about  320°  F.  the  horse-power  at  the 
motor  was  increased  to  0.54.  The  ratio  of  gain  due  to  reheating 
was  therefore  0.54-^0.39=  1.38. 

3.  Deducting  the  value  of  0.39  lb.  coke  per  H.P.-hour,  used 

•  "  EzperimenU  upon  the  Transmission  of  Power  by  Compressed  .^ir  in  Paris." 
Vu  Nostnod'a  Sdence  Series,  No.  106,  p.  3$. 
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in  beatii^  the  air,  the  net  efficiency  becomes  0.47,  instead  of 
0.54,  and  the  ratio  of  gain  is  reduced  to: 

0.47-^0.39=1.205. 

These  experiments,  though  not  made  with  a  well-designed 
reheater,  show  a  substantial  net  gain  from  reheating.  Where 
reheating  is  employed  in  mines,  however,  the  quantity  of  heat 
imparted  to  the  air  is  usually  much  less  than  that  indicated 
above.  Good  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  application  of 
even  less  than  100°  F. 

The  results  of  experiments  by  Riedler  and  Guttermuth, 
on  the  consumption  of  reheated  air  by  an  ordinary  single-cylin- 
der 80  H.P.  engine,  are  given  in  Table  XXVIII.*    This  engine. 


Table  XXVIII 

Tbmpbbature  of  Aik. 

^Sl^ 

Harse.  Power. 

Test, 

"„-"?- 

%t'r- 

Efficiency. 

, 

264.2 

60.8 

461. 7 J 

72.3 

0  89 

3 

305  <> 

84.4 

43t  09 

73  3 

0.90 

i 

310.0 

OS  0 

4t8.ss 

71-3 

0.91 

4 

338.0 

120,2 

43211 

65.0 

0.87 

with  Corliss  valve  gear,  was  originally  designed  and  used  as  a 
steam  engine,  and  no  changes  were  made  for  adapting  it  to 
work  with  compressed  air,  except  that  the  cylinder  was  jacketed 
by  the  hot  air  on  its  way  to  the  valve  chest.  The  initial  pressure 
was  95.5  lbs.  absolute  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
reheater  did  not  exceed  338°  F.,  at  a  coke  consumption  of  0.176 
lb.  per  H.  P.-hour. 

Construction  and  Operation  of  Reheaters.  The  reheater 
employed  in  the  experiments  referred  to  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph consisted  of  a  double  cylindrical  box  of  cast  iron,  21  ins. 
diameter  by  33  ins.  hifih,  enclosed  in  a  sheet-iron  ca^ng.  The 
air  traversed  the  annular  space  between  the  cylinders,  being 
compelled  by  baHle-plates  to  circulate  so  as  to  come  into  coa- 

•  Wm,  Cawthoroc  Unwin,  ibid.,  p.  104, 
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54  ins.  high,  n-ith  a  grate  19  ins.  diameter.  It  is  stated  that  340 
oi.ft  of  Iree  aii  per  min.,  at  40  lbs.  pressure,  can  be  heated  to 
360°  K.,  with  a  gain  of  30-35%  in  the  energy  developed.  To 
reheat  more  than  400  cu.ft.  of  free  air  per  min.,  2  or  more  heaters 
are  set  in  series,  the  air  passing  from  one  to  another,  allowing  a 
maximum  of  400  cu.ft.  for  each. 

The  inner  and  outer  shells  of  cast-iron  reheaters  are  subjected 
to  considerable  differences  of  temperature,  and  the  upper  and 
tower  rii^  joints  between  the  shells  are  often  difficult  to  keep 
tight.  In  the  old  Rand  reheater  (Fig.  127),  the  castings  are 
more  complicated  in  shape,  the  air  passing  between  them  in  a 
thin  sheet,  from  the  inlet  on  the  side  to  the  discharge  at  the  top 
of  the  dome.  To  provide  for  expansion  and  contraction,  the 
joint  above  the  fire-box  is  made  by  a  stuffing  ring  and  packing. 

The  Sullivan  reheater  (Fig.  128)  consists  of  a  vertical  coil 
of  cast-iron  piping,  or  hollow  rings,  encased  in  double  sheet- 
steel  shells,  the  space  between  the  latter  being  filled  with  asbestos. 
Below  is  the  grate  and  combustion  chamber,  the  gases  from  which 
pass  through  the  spaces  between  the  air  rings.  To  mimmize 
leak^e,  the  centers  of  the  rings  are  joined  by  malleable-iron 
nipples,  so  that  all  expand  and  contract  together.  These  heaters, 
usually  designed  for  burning  coal,  coke,  or  wood,  are  made  in 
3  sizes,  for  345-800  cu.ft.  of  free  air  per  min.,  having  from  3-7 
rings,  and  measuring  from  5  ft.  8  ins.  to  7  ft.  6  ins.  in  height, 
by  33  ins.  outside  diameter. 

Internally  fired  reheaters,  in  which  the  air  is  heated  by  direct 
contact  with  the  fire,  are  unsuccessful,  because  dust  and  injurious 
products  of  combustion  are  carried  into  the  cylinder  of  the  air 
motor.  This  trouble  does  not  exist  to  the  same  extent  when 
gasolene  or  other  oils  are  used,  instead  of  solid  fuels,  and  not  at 
all  in  the  electric  reheater,  which,  however,  has  rarely  been  used. 
Most  reheaters  have  no  provision  for  regulating  the  heat  accord- 
ing to  the  variation  in  consumption  of  air,  as  in  running  machine 
drills,  channellers,  hoists,  and  other  intermittently  operating 
engines.  This  want  of  regulation  is  less  unportant  for  constant 
nmning  engines,  like  pumps. 

As  the  air  chamber,  in  all  externally  heated  or  "dry" 
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rdieatera,  forms  in  reality  a  part  of  the  air  main,  reheating 
increases  the  pressure  only  in  a  small  degree.  Its  real  effect 
b  to  increase  the  volume  of  air,  which  backs  up  in  the  main, 
reducing  incidentally  the  velocity  of  flow  and  therefore  the  loss 
of  ]x«ssure  due  to  friction.  The  reheater  should  be  placed  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  machine  using  the  air.    This  is  readily 


Fic.  117.— Old  Rand  Rehcaltr 


Sullivan  Kchcater. 


dcme  with  stationary  engines,  and  even  in  the  case  of  movable 
machines,  like  quarry  channelicrs,  the  reheater  may  be  set 
(m  the  same  carriage. 

With  compound  air-engines  the  exhaust  from  the  high-pres- 
sure cylinder  is  sometimes  passed  through  a  reheater  before 
going  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder.    A  further  benefit  may  be 
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derived  by  injecting  into  the  reheater  a  very  small  quantity  of 
water.  The  specific  heat  of  water  is  higher  than  the  specific 
heat  of  air;  also  such  part  as  is  converted  into  steam  gives  up  its 
latent  heat  in  the  air-engine  cylinder  and  prevents  trouble 
from  freezing,  even  with  a  high  rate  of  expansion.  Similarly, 
it  is  beneficial  to  inject  a  little  warm,  or  even  cold,  water  into  the 
feed-pipe  of  an  air  motor.  Water  thus  used  acts  incidentally 
as  a  mechanical  scourer,  in  removing  accumulations  of  ice  from 
the  ports. 

It  is  evident  from  the  construction  of  rebeaters  that  the  . 
calorific  power  of  the  fuel  burned  in  them  is  not  economically 
utiUzed.  The  fiue  loss  is  large  for  the  same  reasons  that  apply 
to  the  work  of  ordinary  shell  or  tubular  boilers.  But  the  thermo- 
dynamic advantage  gained  is  so  marked  that  the  low  efficiency 
of  the  reheater  itself,  in  burning  the  small  quantity  of  fuel 
required  is  of  secondary  importance. 

Reheatcrs  for  Underground  Work.  In  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  mining  the  reheating  of  compressed  air  has  a  limited 
application.  For  portable  machines  like  rock-drills,  continually 
being  shifted  from  place  to  place,  the  use  of  reheaters  is  economic- 
ally out  of  the  question,  because  they  would  have  to  be  moved 
about  with  the  drills,  to  prevent  the  reheated  air  from  losing  its 
heat  and  temporary  increase  of  volume. 

For  stationary  engines,  however,  as  imderground  pumps, 
hoists  and  rope-haulage  engines,  where  the  reheater  can  be 
placed  permanently  close  to  the  engine,  reheating  may  be 
applied  with  a  decided  gain  in  efficiency.  Incidentally  it  pre- 
vents the  accumulation  of  ice  in  the  exhaust  ports.  It  may  be 
difficult  underground  to  arrange  for  burning  fuel  under  a  reheater, 
notwithstanding  the  small  quantity  required,  because  of  the 
vitiation  of  the  mine  atmosphere.  Where  the  conditions  are 
such  that  strong  combustion  is  not  allowable,  it  will  still  be 
found  that  some  advantage  is  obtainable  from  air  engines  by  a 
very  slight  added  temperature — say,  only  as^-so"  F,  The  use 
of  the  internal  electric  reheater,  already  referred  to,  in  which  a 
resistance  coil  is  placed  in  an  enlarged  section  of  the  air  main, 
avoids  the  difhculty  of  disposing  of  the  products  of  combustion 
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oi  fuel  and  would  be  especially  useful  in  gassy  collieries.  Another 
mode  of  applying  electric  reheating  is  to  wrap  the  resistance 
culs  around  a  short  length  of  the  air  pipe. 

At  the  North  Star  Mine,  Grass  Valley,  Cal.,  a  rehealer  has 

been  placed  on  the  surface  near  the  shaft  mouth  and  the  com- 

pnased  air  carried  underground  by  a  pipe  covered  with  non- 

{ooducting  material.    While  some  saving  can  thus  be  realized 

lor  moderate  distances,  it  is  not  practicable  for  long  pipe  lines. 

Inany  cass,  non-conducting  covering  should  be  used  for  the  pipe 

frfan  reheater  to  air  engine,  however  short  the  distance.    In  a 

Ose  on  record,*  where  this  distance  was  only  20  ft.,  without 

IMpe  covering,  the  gain  in  power  was  only  12%,  though  the 

absolute  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  reheater  was  increased 

38%,  with  corresponding  theoretical  increase  of  volume.     For 

operating   an   underground  pump  in  another  California  mine, 

tile  ail  is  reheated  by  steam  conveyed  from  the  surface.     Steam 

*fkiy  thus  be  used  to  greater  advantage  than  if  employed  directly 

**»  the  cylinder  of  a  pump;    for,  in  condensing,  the  latent  heat 

*"aises  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  is  so  converted  into  work. 

Reheating  is  important  in  connection  with  the  operation 

**f  surface  or  underground  hoisting  engines  by  compressed  air 

Csee  latter  part  of  Chap.  XVII). 

Following  are  some  results  of  experiments  by  Prof.  J.  T. 

^ficholson,    in   reheating   air    from    the   Taylor   Hydraulic   Air 

Compressor,  at  Magog  (Chap.  XV).     The  air  was  used  in  a 

a7-H.P,  Corliss  engine,  at  a  pressure  of  53  lbs.     There  were  5 

t<sts:    (i)  with  cold   air;   (2)  reheating  by  steam  injected  into 

the  air  main  near  the  engine;  (3)  the  compressed  air  was  passed 

iato  a  steam  boiler,  and  heated  by  mixing  with  the  water  and 

steam;    (4)    the   compressed   air   was  blown  upon  the  surface 

<rfthe  water  in  the  boiler,  and  heated  by  mixing  with  the  steam; 

(s)  the  air  was  passed  through  a  tubular  reheater,  fired  by  coke. 

Without  reheating.  850  cu.ft.  of  free  air  were  used  per  I.H.P.- 

W.    By  reheating  in  the  boiler,  a  mi.xture  of  10-15  1^*^.  of 

steam  with  the  aii  reduced  the  consumption  of  air  from  850 

ni.ft.  to  from  300-500  cu.ft.  per  I.H.P.-hour.     Thus,  i  added 

•Rkhards,  Amrrican  Mixchinht,  Feb.  28,  1895. 
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H.P.  was  obtained  by  wet  healing,  at  an  expenditure  of  1-1-3  lbs. 
of  coal  per  H.P.-hour,  By  dry  heating  in  the  coke-fired  reheater, 
the  air  was  raised  to  287°  F.  At  this  temperature,  640  cu.ft, 
of  free  air  were  required  per  H.P.-hour,  or  210  cu.ft.  less  than 
with  cold  air,  the  saving  in  quantity  of  ai^  being  about  25%. 
By  burning  in  the  reheater  47  lbs.  coke  per  hour,  100  H.P.  in 
cold  compressed  air  was  raised  to  T33  H.P.,  making  an  expendi- 
ture of  1.42  lbs.  coke  for  each  added  H.P.-hour.  Though  these 
results  indicate  that  the  reheater  used  was  not  very  efficient, 
the  fuel  consumption  is  far  lower  than  is  attainable  in  the  best 
boiler  and  ei^ine  practice. 

In  a  paper  by  Clarence  R.  Weymouth,  on  "  Reheating  Com- 
pressed Air  with  Steam,"  a  detailed  discussion  is  given  of  the 
thermodynamics  of  this  mode  of  procedure,  with  deductions  as 
to  its  efficiency.  The  author  gives  the  results  of  injecting  steam 
into  the  air  main,  and  of  passing  the  compressed  air  into  a 
boiler. 
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CHAPTER  XX 
COUFRESSED  .\IR  ROCK-DRILLS  * 

This  du4>ta-  will  be  devoted  to  the  description  of  a  number 
of  representative  drills,  together  with  notes  on  the  performance, 
air  consumption  and  operation  of  machine  drills.  For  any 
nxk  harder  than  soft  shales,  coal,  and  other  similar  material, 
the  percusaon  drill  only  is  of  practical  use.  All  attempts  to 
construct  a  rotary  pneumatic  rock-drill  have  thus  far  failed. 
The  diamond,  and  other  core,  drills  for  deep  boring,  and  the 
Brandt  rotary  drill,  operated  by  hydraulic  power,  have  no  place 
in  the  present  discussion. 

General  Description.  The  reciprocating  or  percussion  rock- 
drill,  except  those  machines  that  operate  on  the  h  mmer  prin- 
ciple (Chap.  XXI),  consist  of  a  cylinder,  in  which  compressed 
air  or  steam  is  used,  the  drill  bit  being  clamped  to  a  chuck  on 
the  end  of  the  piston  rod  (Fig.  129).  Many  different  valve 
motions  are  in  use.  Some  resemble  the  valve  motions  of  cer- 
tain singleKylinder  pumps;  in  others  the  valve  is  positively 
moved  by  a  tappet,  actuated  by  the  strokes  of  the  piston. 
The  necessary  rotation  of  the  drill  bit  on  its  axis,  for  beeping  the 
hole  round  and  preventing  the  bit  from  sticking  ("  fitchering  "), 
is  produced  automatically  by  a  rifle-bar,  ratchet  and  pawls. 
Working  speeds  are  from  300-400  strokes  per  min.  for  the  larger 
sizes  of  drills,  to  500  strokes  for  the  smaller;  normal  length  of 
stnAe,  in  drills  of  average  size,  41-6  ins.  The  admission  of 
air,  and  therefore  the  speed-and  force  of  the  blow,  are  controlled 
by  a  band  valve  in  the  air  pipe  close  to  its  connection  with  the 
valve  chest. 

A  feed  screw,  with  crank  and  handle,  is  carried  in  a  bearing 

*  Ezcrpt  u  reguds  drill  mountings,  this  Chapter  deals  with  Reciprocating 
Dnlli  (lee  Gmenl  Classification,  p,  373).    For  Hammer  Drills,  sec  Chap.  XXI. 
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at  the  rear  end  of  the  shell  supporting  the  cylinder,  and  engages 
with  a  nut  on  the  under  side  of  the  cylinder  casting.  The  entire 
drill  head  is  thus  fed  forward  by  hand  as  the  hole  is  deepened. 
{An  automatic  feed,  used  to  some  extent  for  surface  work,  is 
neither  necessary  nor  satisfactory  for  underground  service.) 
When  the  cylinder  has  been  fed  forward  as  far  as  the  length  of  the 
screw  and  of  the  supporting  shell  will  permit,  the  drill  is  stopped. 
By  reversing  the  feed  the  cylinder  is  moved  back  on  the  shell, 
the  bit  b  removed  and  a  longer  one  clamped  in  the  chuck.  The 
cylinder  b  then  fed  forward  until  the  new  bit  touches  the  bottom 
of  the  hole,  with  the  piston  nearly  at  mid-stroke;  the  air  is  turned 
on  slowly  and  the  work  proceeds.  The  length  of  stroke,  and 
therefore  the  force  of  the  blow,  are  under  the  control  of  the 
drili-nmner.  If  the  drill  is  fed  forward  faster  than  the  hole  is 
being  deepened  the  stroke  necessarily  shortens,  because  the  bit 
strikes  the  bottom  of  the  hole  before  the  full  length  of  stroke 
is  reached;  conversely,  with  too  slow  a  feed,  the  pbton  will 
strike  the  front  cylinder  head.  Thus,  the  force  of  the  blow 
may  be  regulated  to  suit  the  conditions.  When  starting  a 
hole,  the  stroke  should  be  short  until  the  bit  has  adjusted  itself 
to  the  shape  of  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  For  hard  rock,  a  short, 
rapid  stroke  is  best;  a  longer  stroke  for  softer  or  tough  rock. 

Drill  Mountings.  The  drill  head,  comprising  the  cylinder 
and  its  appurtenances  and  the  supporting  shell,  is  mounted  on  a 
tripod  or  column.  For  surface  work  the  tripod  only  can  be  used; 
underground,  either  the  tripod  or  column,  depending  on  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  working  in  which  the  drilling  is  to  be  done. 

1.  Tripod.  (Fig.  129).  The  legs,  which  are  telescc^c,  are 
hinged  by  a  heavy  bolt  to  the  tripod  head,  and  can  thus  be  set 
as  necessary  for  adjusting  the  po.-;ilion  of  the  axb  of  the  cylinder 
and  bit,  for  the  hole  to  be  drilled.  To  the  tripod  head  b  bolted 
the  "shell,"  which  has  guides  for  supporting  the  cylinder, 
as  it  b  fed  forward.  After  the  machine  is  in  position  for  drilling 
all  bolts  are  tightened.  Weights  arc  usually  slipped  on  the 
tripod  legs,  to  prevent  the  drill  from  shifting  while  in  operation. 

Tripod  mountings  are  required  for  underground  work,  when 
the  dbtance  between  roof  and  floor,  or  between  the  walls  of  the 
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Vi-oTkings,  is  too  great  to  permit  the  use  of  columns.     \\'here  a 
choice  exists,  the  tnpod  is  sometimes  preferred  to  the  column, 


Fic.   ijq.— TriiHxl  \r..iiiuirm  (Sullivan  Drills). 

because  it  can  usually  hi-  slI  up  in  loss  time  and  allows  greater 
frecfiom  in  locating  tho  hoU>.  m>  as  lo  pro<iuco  the  best  results 
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■gainst  iriiich  it  is  pressed ;  blocking  and  wedging  are  generally 
required.  Another  form  of  column,  with  a  single,  telescopic 
jack-screw,  is  useful  in  small  tunnels  or  mine  workings,  and  for 
shaft-sinking.  In  large  workings  the  double-screw  column  is 
preferable.  The  drill  is  carried  on  an  arm,  attached  to  a  collar 
which  is  clamped  fast  in  any  desired  position,  for  adjusting  the 
height  and  angular  position  of  the  drill.  With  the  single-screw 
column  the  drill  is  attached  directly  to  the  collar,  the  arm  being 
omitted.    Sometimes  two  drills  are  mounted  on  the  same  column. 

The  colimm  motmting  is  best  for  driving  mine  tunneb, 
cross-cuts,  and  drifts,  and  for  advance  headings  of  railroad 
tunnels.  It  is  often  employed,  also,  for  sloping  in  veins  less 
than  about  7  ft.  thick,  when  the  dip  of  the  vein  and  the 
method  of  mining  make  it  difficult  to  use  tripods.  When  set 
horizontally,  as  in  shaft-sinking,  the  column  is  called  a  "  bar." 
Shaft-bars  of  extra  length,  for  wide  shafts,  have  a  pair  of 
adjustable  1^  hinged  at  the  middle  point  to  carry  the  weight  of 
the  drill  or  drills  without  making  the  bar  inconveniently  heavy. 

Formeriy,  for  driving  railroad  tunnel  headings,  4,  6  or  more, 
drills  were  moimted  on  a  carriage  on  a  track,  but  they  are  now 
rarely  used. 

General  Classiflcation  of  Rock-Drills.  (A)  Reciprocating 
drills,  comprising  those  in  which  the  drill  bit  is  firn-.ly  attached 
to  the  piston  rod;  (B)  Hammer  drills,  in  which  the  bit  does  not 
reciprocate,  but  b  held  in  a  socket  in  the  forward  end  of  the 
cylinder,  aitd  is  struck  by  the  piston  as  by  a  hammer.* 

Reciprocating  drills 

CUsnfication  based  on  the  design  of  the  valve-motion  :t 

A,  Air-thrown  valve  machines  (nearly  all  are  of  the  spool- 
valve  type). 

B,  Tappet-valve  machines. 

C,  Miscellaneous  types. 

Examples  of  each  form  are  given  below: 

*  Ail  Hammer  drills  are  discussed  [n  Chap.  XXI. 
tForUMtheidasufication,  see£n;.  if  Min.  Jour.,  Feb.  ij,  1913,  p.  411. 
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AIR-THROWN  VALVE  MACHIHiS 

*'  Sergeant "  Drill.  Fig.  131  is  a  longitudinal  section.  The 
spool-valve  and  main  air  and  exhaust  ports  are  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  a  single-cylinder  pump.  Air  is  admitted 
on  one  side  of  the  valve  chest,  the  exhaust  opening  being  on  the 
other  side. 

The  valve-motion  consists  of  two  parts:  a  spool-valve, 
which  controls  the  main  cylinder  ports,  and  an  arc-shaped 
tappet,  set  in  a  curved  slot  or  seat,  between  the  cylinder  and 
valve  chest.  The  ends  of  this  tappet,  projecting  slightly  into 
the  main  cylinder,  are  struck  alternately  by  the  front  and  back 
shoulders  of  the  large  annular  recess  in  the  middle  of  the  piston, 
thus  causing  the  tappet  to  oscillate  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston. 
Alongside  of  the  tappet,  and  in  its  seat,  arc  three  auxiliary  ports, 
one  in  the  middle  and  one  near  each  end  of  the  seat.  These 
ports  connect  with  the  spool-valve  chest  above;  the  middle  port 
with  the  middle  of  the  chest,  the  rear  port  {i.c.,  nearest  the  back 
end  of  the  cylinder)  with  the  forivard  end  of  the  chest,  and  the 
forward  port  with  the  rear  end  of  the  chest.  In  the  face  of  the 
tappet  is  a  curved  slot,  just  long  enough,  when  in  the  extreme 
positions  of  its  throw,  to  form  a  communication  between  the 
middle  auxiliary  port  and  one  of  the  end  auxiliary  ports.  There- 
fore, at  each  stroke  of  the  piston,  the  tappet  places  the  opposite 
end  of  the  valve  chest  in  communication  with  the  exhaust, 
thus  causing  the  throw  of  the  spool-\ulve.  In  the  peripheral 
surface  of  the  spool-valve  is  a  very  fine  longitudinal  slot,  which 
constantly  admits  a  small  quantity  of  live  air  to  both  ends  of 
the  chest.  Hence,  when  either  end  of  the  chest  is  connected 
with  the  exhaust,  the  vahe  is  thrown  towards  that  end  by  the 
air  pressure  in  the  other  end  of  the  chest. 

In  Fig.  131  the  piston  is  beginning  its  forward  stroke.  The 
spool-valve,  in  its  rear  position,  is  admitting  air  to  the  back  end 
of  the  cylinder,  while  the  forward  end  is  connected  with  the 
exhaust.  As  the  piston  advances,  the  rear  shoulder  of  the 
annular  recess  in  the  piston  strikes  the  projecting  end  of  the 
tappet  and  throws  it  over.    This  changes  the  relation  between 
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the  auxiliary  ports,  described  above,  exhausts  the  air  from  the 
front  end  of  the  chest  and  throws  the  spool-valve  forward,  thus 
preparing  for  the  back  stroke  of  the  piston. 

The  use  of  the  arc-tappet  avoids  in  large  part  one  of  the 
defects  of  the  ordinary  spool-valve  drills,  viz.,  irregularities 
in  the  operation  of  the  drill,  caused  by  wear  of  the  valve  and  seat, 
which  permits  leakage  of  air  past  the  valve.  Adjustments  for 
irregularities  of  stroke  produced  by  wear  are  made  by  the  com- 
pensating device  shown  in  Fig.  132,  which  is  an  enlarged  section 
of  the  spool-valve  and  chest.  A  hollow  brass  plug  P,  havii^  a 
very  small  hole  H,  permits  the  passage  of  a  little  live  air  to  the 
back  end  of  the  chest.     Should  the  piston  strike  the  back  cylinder 


Fio.  13J.— spool-Valve  anri  Chest.    "  Sergeant  "  Rock  DriU. 

head,  the  area  of  H  is  reduced  slightly  by  peening  (hammering) 
up  the  edge  of  the  hole.  This  decreases  the  quantity  of  air 
passing  to  the  end  of  the  chest,  throws  the  valve  a  little  later, 
and  so  increases  the  cushioning  in  the  rear  end  of  the  cylinder. 
If  the  stroke  be  too  short, ff  may  be  found  partly  obstructed  and 
should  be  cleaned,  to  admit  more  air  to  the  end  of  the  chest;  if 
the  stroke  be  still  too  short,  the  area  of  H  is  slightly  increased 
by  reaming  out  with  the  point  of  a  knife  blade. 

Rotation  of  piston  and  bit:  A  rifled  bar,  with  a  ratchet  head 
and  pawls  set  in  the  rear  cylinder  head,  engages  with  a  corre- 
spondingly rifled  nut  screwed  into  the  end  of  the  hollow  [Mston. 
The  ratchet  teeth  and  pawls  (Fig,  133)  are  so  shaped  that,  on 
the  forward  stroke,  the  piston  moves  without  rotation,  the 
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ride-bar  turning  the  ratchet 
ID  its  seat.  On  the  back 
stroke  the  pawls  prevent  the 
ratchet  from  turning,  so  that 
the  piston  is  compelled  by 
the  rifie-bar  and  nut  to  rotate 
through  a  part  of  a  revolu- 
tion.   The  ratchet  ring,  with  ^ 


internal  teeth,  with  which 
the  pawls  engage,  is  not 
fastened  rigidly  in  the  back 
cylinder  head,  but  is  held  by 


& 


friction  only,  under  pressure  >g 

of  a  cushion  spring  in   the  ? 

back  bead  of   the  cylinder.  ^ 

Hence,    when    the    drill    bit  t 

sticks  in  the  hole,  or  for  any  -^ 

reason  cannot  rotate  freely  on  'l 

the  back  stroke,  the  ratchet  ^ 

itself  turns,  thus  preventing  6 

injury.    The  drill  is  fed  for-  '^ 

ward  on  its  supporting  shell 
by  a  long  feed  screw,  engaging 
with  a  feed  nut  in  a  lug  on 
the  under  side  of  the  cylinder. 
The  Sergeant  drill  is  built 
io  seven  sizes,  the  cylinders 
maisuring;  2,  2l,  aj,  2J,  ^.ji 
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and  si  ins.  diameter;  weights  of  drillhead,  unmounted,  iio- 
405  lbs. 

Sullivan  "  Liteweight "  Drill  (Fig.  134)  has  a  three-ringed 
spool  valve,  thrown  by  air  admitted  from  and  exhausted  directly 
into  the  cylinder,  through  auxiliary  or  reverse  ports.  These 
ports  (not  fully  shown  in  the  cut)  are  grooved  in  the  valve-chest, 
instead  of  being  cored  in  the  cylinder  casting,  as  in  the  older 
pattern  of  the  drill.  The  middle  ring  of  the  valve  is  of  larger 
diameter  than  the  others.  As  the  piston  makes  its  stroke,  the 
reverse  ports  put  the  ends  of  the  chest  into  communication  with 
opposite  ends  of  the  cylinder,  thus  throwing  the  valve  and 
preparing  for  the  next  stroke  ot  the  piston.  The  valve  chest  is 
bushed  with  steel.    The  valve  will  still  reverse  even  when  the 


Fig.  ijs. — Roiation  Device,  Sullivan  "  Litewd|i^t "  Drill. 

drill  head  is  fed  down  so  that  the  piston  stroke  is  shortened 
to  only  about  ^  in.  A  steel  liner,  ^  in.  thick,  is  pressed  into 
the  cylinder  and  dowcUed  to  prevent  movement.  It  gives  a 
hard,  smooth  surface  to  take  the  piston  wear,  and  enables  a 
lighter  cylinder  casting  to  be  used.  An  automatic  lubricator 
is  provided  at  the  rear  end  of  the  cylinder. 

The  ratchet  of  the  rotation  device  (Fig.  135)  has  rounded 
toothed  surfaces,  engaging  with  two  small  steel  rollers,  instead 
of  angular  pawls.  These  rollers  are  held  in  place  by  peripheral 
springs,  as  shown.  The  ratchet  ring  and  collar  are  held  against 
the  rear  cylinder  head  by  friction  only,  to  permit  slippage  in 
case  the  bit  wedges  in  the  drill  hole. 

This  drill  is  made  both  with  and  without  a  water  injection 
attachment,  for  keeping  the  bottom  of  the  hole  clean  by  driving 
out  the  sludge  and  thus  increasing  the  drilling  effect.    Fig.  136 
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shows  the  wata  t>-pe  trf  drilL*  The  pistim.  jMSton  nxi  and 
rifle-bar  are  bored  out  to  permit  insertioo  of  a  smaU  tube, 
through  which  water  aod  oompres^icd  air  pass  under  pressure 
into  the  hollow  bit  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  The  water  suj^ly 
is  from  an  iS-gal.  tank,  coimected  by  hose  to  the  compressed- 
air  pipe  and  to  the  drill.  A  gra\it>'  suf^ly  of  water  may  re- 
place the  tank,  provided  the  water  pressure  does  not  exceed 
the  air  pressure.  Incidentally,  the  use  of  the  water  attach- 
ment saves  the  time  ordinarily  required  to  clean  out  the  drill 
hole  at  intervals. 


36. — SiiUivan  Drill  McuDted,  with  Water  Tank  and  Connections. 


The  "  Litewtight  "  drill  is  made  in  3  sizes:  2I,  3!  and  3|-in. 
diameter  of  cylinder.  The  2g-in.  size  is  a  one-man  machine, 
Weighing  unmounted,  162  lbs. 

Wood  Drill  (Fig.  137)  is  another  example  of  spool-valve 
machine.  With  a  few  exceptions,  its  main  features  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  Sullivan  drill,  already  described.  The  front  and 
back  vertical  reverse  ports  for  the  valve  are  bushed,  as  shown, 
and,  by  means  of  horizontal  channels  cut  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  valve-chest  casting,  communicate  with  opposite  ends  of 
Ui'i  chest.    By  the  reciprocations  of  the  piston  the  ends  of  the 

*  It  should  be  gt&ted  that  this  device  has  been  used  for  some  yean  in  the 
"  Watw-Leyoer,"  now  the  "  Leyner-Ingersoll,"  drill  (Chap.  XXI). 
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chest  aie  thus  connected 
with  the  cylinder,  and 
thence  through  the  main 
ports  back  to  the  chest 
I  and  finally  to  the  exhaust 

■s  opening  of  the  machine. 

^  The  rotation  of  the  piston 

^  and  bit  are  positive,  the 

ratchet    having    no    slip 
ring.    The  four  pawls  are 
set    in    a    solid    forging 
^    (pawl-holder),    which    is 
^    held    rigidly    by    dowel 
t^    pins,  as  shown,  between 
°    the  pawl-holder  and  rear 
a    cylinder  head. 
"         This  drill  is  made  in 
X    6  sizes  for  underground 
^    service:  2,  2\,   2I,  3,  jj 
J    and    3|-in.    diameter    of 
.      cylinder;     weights,     un- 
1    moimted,  85-390  lbs.  The 
>    two    smallest    sizes    are 
~|     one-man  machines. 
^         Climax  Imperial  Drill 
<3    (Fig.    138).     This    is    a 
"*■    well-known    English  ma- 
chine.    Air    enters    the 
valve-chest  by  the  air  tap, 
and  thence  passes  into  the 
I  annular  recess  b  of  the 

'  valve,  which,  by  its  re- 

ciprocations, opens  com- 
munication through  the 
valve-seat  ports  c,  alter- 
nately with  the  main 
cylinder    ports   ofi.     In 
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the  valve  are  the  recesses  d,  shown  also  in  section  to  the  left. 
These,  by  the  movements  of  the  valve,  control  the  exhaust 
ports  e,  which  connect  with  the  main  exhaust  on  the  side  of  the 
chest.  The  valve  is  thrown  by  admitting  a  Ettle  live  air  through 
the  small  grooves  jj',  to  the  ends  of  the  chest,  this  air  being 
alternately  discharged  by  the  larger  auxiliary  ports  //'.  These 
open  into  the  cylinder  through  the  auxiliary  ports  g,  exhausting  at 
each  stroke  into  the  annular  recess  of  the  piston  and  thence  into 
one  of  the  square  ports  It,  leading  to  the  main  exhaust.  Ports 
g  are  bushed  with  composition  metal  rings,  shaped  at  the  lower 
end  to  fit  closely  upwn  the  piston.  As  shown  in  the  cut,  the 
piston  is  in  position  to  begin  its  forward  stroke;  the  valve 
has  been  thrown  to  the  right  and  is  admitting  air  to  the  rear 
end  of  the  cylinder  The  drills  are  designed  to  run  at  the  high 
speed  of  from  450-500  strokes  per  min. 

A  specialty  of  this  drill  is  the  "dust  allayer,"  which: is 
attached  to  the  air  tap  by  a  nipple  and  cup,  forming  a  ball'^Citd- 
socket  joint.  It  is,  in  effect,  an  ejector,  drawing  water  fronj  any 
convenient  source,  by  means  of  a  small  quantity  of  cmafU'&ssed 
air  led  from  the  throttle.  By  the  same  air  the  water  is  sprayed 
forward  into  the  mouth  of  the  drill  hole. 

The  "  Climax  "  drill  is  made  in  7  sizes:  if,  2,  aj,  2^/5,  3I 
and  3J-in.  diameter  of  cylinder. 

Holman  Drill,  an  English  machine,  is  made  in  2|,'  aj,  aj, 
2f.  34.  3I  and  sl-\n.  sizes.  In  a  few  of  their  details  the  smaller 
sizes  differ  somewhat  from  the  larger,  though  the  general  design 
is  the  same  in  all.  Fig.  139  illustrates  the  sizes  from  2\  to  2|-in. 
The  movements  of  the  spool-valve  i,  which  control  main  air 
and  exhaust  ports  of  the  usual  form,  are  caused  as  follows: 
Below  each  end  of  the  valve-chest,  and  communicating  from 
chest  to  cylindtr,  is  a  A:mt  vertical  port,  with  a  coned  or  taper 
seating.  In  I'aih  of  llicsc  ports  is  a  pair  of  steel  balls  4,  5,  the 
^)rmer  of  which  conlrn's  the  auxiliary  port  7.  Both  balls  are 
under  the  pressure  of  the  spiral  spring  8.  The  scat  is  so  shaped 
that  the  lower  and  smaller  ball  5  will  project  slightly  into  the 
cylinder,  whenever  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  position  of  the 
annular   recess   6,   around   the  middle  of   the  piston.     Hence, 
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by  each  piston  stroke 
the  lower  ball  5  receives 
a  slight  upward  blow 
from  the  inclined 
shoulder  of  the  recess. 
This  lifts  the  larger  ball 
4,  thereby  opening  aux- 
iliary port  7,  and  plac- 
ing the  corresponding 
end  of  the  valve-chest 
in  cwnniunication  with 
the  main  exhaust  j. 
Owing  to  the  pressure 
of  the  air  occupying 
the  oppoate  end  of  the 
chest,  the  spool-valve  is 
then  reversed,  to  prepare 
for  the  next  stroke  of 
the  piston.  Ball  valves 
are  not  liable  to  break- 
age, and,  as  they  receive 
a  slight  rotary  motion 
from  each  blow  of  the 
pbton,  the  wear  tends 
to  be  equalized,  thus 
keeping  them  round  and 
preventing  leakage  be- 
tween the  balls  and  their 
seats. 

lagersoll-Rand 
"Buttsrfly"  Drill  (Figs. 
140-143).  The  valve 
(Fig.  141)  is  "  air- 
throwD,"  having  no 
mechanical  connection 
with  the  piston.  It  con- 
sists of  two  flat  wings, 
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with  ground  seating  surfaces,  these  wings  forming  one  piece  with  a 
central  trunnion.  The  valve  oscillates  slightly  in  a  groove 
or  slot  in  the  chest,  being  actuated  by  the  unbalancing  of  air 
pressure  alternately  on  the  wings.  There  are  4  ports,  opening 
into  the  faces  of  the  valve  slot,  a  separate  inlet  and  exhaust 


Fig.  140. — IngersoU-Rand  "  Butterfly  "  Drill,  for  Tripod  or  Columii  Mounting. 

for  each  end  of  the  cylinder.  The  two  inlet  ports  open  oppo^te 
to  each  other  at  one  end  of  the  slot,  the  exhaust  ports  being 
similarly  placed  at  the  other  end.  When  one  of  the  valve 
wings  closes  the  inlcl  to  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  the  c^posite 
face  of  the  other  wing  closes  the  exhaust  port  from  the  other 


Fic.  141.— Valve  of  "Butterfly"  Drill. 

end  of  the  cylinder.    One  inlet  and  one  exhaust  port  are  there- 
fore always  open. 

Fig.  142  shows  diagrammatically  the  operative  conditions 
on  beginning  the  forward  stroke.  The  rear  inlet  port  5a  and 
the  forward  exhaust  port  Ei  arc  open,  the  others  being  closed. 
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Since  the  piston  in  this  position  covers  the  rear  exhaust  port  £3, 
the  pressure  of  the  inlet  air  holds  the  valve  to  its  seat  over  port  Si. 
When  the  advancing  piston  uncovers  £2,  live  air  passes  through 
the  cylinder  to  £2,  almost  balancing  the  pressure  on  the  two 
valve  wings.  But,  the  resultant  of  the  forces  acting  on  the 
valve,  comprising  the  flow  of  the  exhaust  air  in  £1,  the  impact 
of  the  inlet  air  on  entering  the  chest,  and  the  friction  of  the  air 
io  passing  through  52  aod  Ej,  keeps  the  valve  on  its  seat,  in  its 
first  position,  until  the  forward  stroke  is  nearly  completed. 
When  the  piston  passes  over  and  closes  the  forward  exhaust 
port  £],  the  cushion  pressure  produced  in  front  of  the  piston 
acts  through  the  pwrt  Si,  and  throws  the  valve  to  the  position 
shown  by  Fig.  143.    The  back  stroke  now  begins,  hve  air  enter- 


/^^^^/^^H 


ns 


Fig.  141.  Fig.  143. 

iog  through  Si,  while  the  exhaust  escapes  through  £2.    The 
cycle  of  operation  is  then  completed,  as  already  described. 

The  "  Butterfly  "  drill  is  a  high-speed  machine,  making  500 
-600  strokes  per  min.  The  ports  are  lai^  and  with  a  small 
amount  of  movement  the  valve  gives  a  large  port  area.  Tests 
OD  the  earlier  drills  of  this  type  indicated  that  the  air  consumption 
b  rather  high.  A  new  2j-in.  drill  showed  a  consumption  of 
95  cu.ft.  free  air  per  min.  at  70  lbs.  pressure  and  125  cu.ft.  at 
*5  lbs.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  when  the  valve  reverses, 
there  is  momentarily  a  direct  communication  from  inlet  to 
exhaust,  as  from  52  to  £2.  As  the  valve  trunnions  and  faces 
wear,  the  seating  may  become  imperfect,  so  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  quick  action  of  the  valve  there  is  a  loss  of  air.  For 
example,  a  new  3-in.  drill,  tested  at  70  lbs.  pressure  (with  an 
Excelsior  air  meter),  used  120  cu.ft.  free  air  per  min.    The 
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same  drill,  with  valves  and  valve-chests  3  months  and  5  months 
old,  consumed  respectively  145  and  170  cu.ft.  Later  improve- 
ments have  largely  overcome  these  difficulties  and  lessened  the 
air  consumption. 

This  machine  is  a  fast  driller  and  marks  a  distinct  advance 
in  simplicity  of  construction;  it 
"muds  "  well,  and,  being  a  one- 
man  drill,  the  labor  cost  b  low. 
The  "  Butterfly  "  valve  is  used 
also  in  the  Leyner-Ingersoll  and 
^  IngersoU-Rand  hammer  drills 
■g     (Chap.  XXI). 

^  "  Chicago       Gading "       Drill 

«     (Chicago    Pneumatic    Tool    Co.) 
S     afTords  another  example  of  an  air- 
^     thrown  valve,  not  of  the  spool  type 
g     (Fig.   144).    The  valve  is  a  2-oz. 
g     hollow  steel  ball,  held  in  a  cylindri- 
^     cal    pocket    or  cage,    taking   the 
Q     place  of  the  usual  chest.     Around 
-^     the  periphery  of  the  cage  are  ■  1 2 
■%     small  apertures  for  admitting  air. 
c     The  ball,  with  a  J-in,  throw,  con- 
I     trols  the  main  ports  to  the  cylin- 
g     der;   seating  surfaces  are  of  steel. 
=1      Live   air  pressure   holds   the   ball 
5     on  its  seat  until  a  drop  in  pressure 
^     on    the   other  side  of  the  ball  is 
'•^     caused  by  the   piston   uncovering 
the    corresponding   exhaust    port. 
That  is,   the  valve  movement  is 
not  dependent   upon  compression; 
the  ball   is  thrown  by  the   difl"er- 
ence  in  total  pressure  on  the  oppo- 
site sides,  the  exhaust  opening  being  larger  than  the  apertures  in 
the  valve  cage,  through  which  hve  air  enters.     A  similar  valve 
motion  is  used  in  the  Chicago  "  Hummer  "  drill  (Chap.  XXI). 
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Speed  of  stroke,  606-700  per  min. ;  the  stroke  is  uncushioned. 
Size  of  drill,  2}-in.;  weight,  unmounted,  300  lbs. 

Oflier  Spool-Valve  Drills  are  built  by  the  McKiernan- 
Terry  DriU  Co.,  N.  Y.,  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  and 
the  Cochise  Machine  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  The  "  Chicago 
Slogger "  has  an  arc -shaped  auxiliary  tappet  valve,  resembling 
that  of  the  "  Sergeant  "  drill  (Fig.  131)  . 
if  The  Siskol  drill  was  one  of  the  four  successful  competitors 
in  the  fourth  (1909)  Transvaal  stope-drill  contest,  which  was 
conducted  underground,  under  regular  working  conditions, 
and  lasted  nearly  a  year.  It  is  built  in  two  sizes,  2A-in.  and 
sij-in.  diai^eter  of  cylinder.    Fig.   145    shows    the  one-man 


Fic,  145-— Siskol  Drill  (ift-in.  diam.  of  cylinder). 

!A-ii».  stoper,  which  weighs,  unmounted,  about  120  lbs. 
During  the  test  run,  with  two  of  these  machines,  14,083  hnear 
ft.  of  hole  were  drilled  in  215  8-hour  shifts;  average  speed, 
0.818  in.  per  min.  per  drill.  The  other  successful  competitors, 
Holman  2i-in.  and  2j-in.  {Fig.  139),  and  Chersen  (see  below), 
also  working  in  pairs,  drilled  respectively  12,779,  "'744  3^d 
11,781  ft.  of  hole  in  the  same  time,  average  speeds,  0.742, 
0.682  and  0.684  in.  per  min.  per  machine.  In  another  test  of 
the  2ft-in.  drills,  in  May,  1911,  lasting  1}  hours,  14.06  cu.ft. 
of  free  air  were  used  per  linear  in.  of  hole;  air  pressure,  75  lbs. 
The  Chersen  drill  is  a  aj-in.  stoper,  which  also  gave  good 
results  in  several  Transvaal  contests.  It  is  pecub'ar  in  having 
the  spool  valve  chest  placed  transversely  across  the  cylinder. 
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The  valve  has  a  very  short 
stroke — 15  one-thousandths  of 
an  inch — and  is  actuated  by  a 
slight  cushioning  of  the  air  in 
the  cylinder,  at  each  end  of  the 
stroke.  Owing  to  its  small 
travel,  the  action  of  the  valve  is 
apt  to  be  interfered  with  by  the 
entrance  of  grit  into  the  chest. 
.  This  difficulty  was  clearly 
1    brought  out  in  the  Transvaal 

■I.       tPStS. 


%  TAPPET-VALVE  MACHIIfES 

I  Sullivan  "  Hy-Speed  "  DriU 

-    (Sullivan   Machinery  Co.)    has 

5    a  spool-valve  which  controls  the 

-      main  cylinder  ports,  and  a  small 

I    auxiliary  slide  valve,  thrown  by 

i,    a  3-arm  tappet  or  rocker  (Fig. 

:      146).     The  tappet  oscillates  in 

«     an  arc-shaped -slot,  as  its  lower 

=1     arms  are  strjck  alternately  by 

I     the   beveled    shoulders   of    the 

r    piston.     On    the   back   of    the 

-i    tappet  is  an  arm   of   standard 

'"^    rack- tooth  form,  which  engages 

with  a  socket  in  the  underside 

of  the  slide  valve,  thus  throwing 

this  valve  positively.    The  slide 

valve    controls   small   auxiliary 

ports,  communicating  with  the 

spool-valve  chest,  thus  cau^ng 

the   spool    to    reciprocate.     An 

advantage  of  the  flat  valve  is 

that  it  is  held  to  its  seat  by  air 
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;,  SO  that  wear  does  not  cause  leakage.  The  non-pivoted 
t^^t  here  used  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  design  used  for 
many  years  for  all  tappet  drills; 
breakage  of  the  tappet  is  greatly 
reduced.  Automatic  lubrication 
is  provided,  as  in  the  "  Lite- 
weight  "  drill. 

The  rotation,  feed  mechan- 
ism, and  water  attachment,  are  ^ 
the  same  as  in  the  Sulhvan  b 
"Liteweight"  drill  (Fig.  135).  J 
Drill  sizes,  aj,  3,  3I,  3I  and  4i-  | 
in.  diameter  of  cylinder;  weights,  » 
unmounted,  250-730  lbs. 

The  3J-in.  size  is  made  in  two 
styles.      The  heavier  (weighing  S 

730  lbs.)  is  the  "  Engine-feed  "  . 

drill,  designed  for  drilling  3-in.  J 

holes  to  20  ft,  deep  in  quarry-  i 

ing  and   other    open-cut  work.  0 

Its   valve-motion  and   rotation  ^ 

are  as  described  above,  but  it  is  3 

mounted  on  a  special  shell,  to  V 

give  a  continuous  feed  of  4I  ft.  fr 

Due  to  its  unusual   weight,  a  S 

Small  2-cylinder  hoisting  engine  ti 

is  attached  to  the  back  of  the  " 

shell  for  feeding  and  raising  the  £ 

drill.  This  engine  is  geared  to 
the  top  of  the  feed  screw,  which 
also  has  a  handle,  for  feeding  by 
hand,  if  desired. 

Murphy  "  Little  Champion  " 
Drill  (Fig.  147).  The  rotation 
mechanism  is  similar  to  that  of 
other   drills   already  described. 
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The  upper  arm  of  the  3-arm  tappet  a  engages  with  the  flat  slide 
valve  b.  This  valve  controls  the  main  ports  c^  and  the  exhaust 
port,  which  is  opposite  the  middle  of  the  tappet.  A  novel 
feature  of  the  drill  is  the  mode  of  producing  the  tappet's  move- 
ments. Its  two  lower  arms  do  not  project  into  the  top  of 
the  cylinder  bore,  to  a  contact  with  the  piston,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  drills  of  this  type.  Instead,  a  steel  pin  d,  sliding  in  a  bushed 
opening  in  the  cylinder  casting,  is  set  imder  each  tappet  arm. 
As  the  piston  makes  its  strokes,  the  curved  shoulders  of  the  annu- 
lar groove  e,  in  the  piston,  alternately  strike  the  rounded  ends 
of  the  forward  and  rear  tappet  pins,  d,d,  thus  pushing  up  the 
pins  and  causing  the  tappet  to  oscillate. 

There  are  eight  sizes:  zj,  ai,  2|,  3,  3^,  3!,  3i  and  3|-in. 
diameter  of  cylinder,  the  drill  head  and  ^ell  weighing,  un- 
mounted, 125-395  lbs. 

Holman  Drill  is  an  English  tappet-valve  machine,  made  in 
Camborne,  Cornwall  (see  also  Holman  spool-valve  drill).  A 
3-arm  pivoted  tappet,  oscillated  by  shoulders  on  the  piston, 
throws  a  D  slide  valve,  which  is  held  on  its  seat  by  a  plate 
spring  bearing  against  the  valve-chest  cover. 

MISCELLANEOUS   TYPES 

Temple-Ingersoll  "  Electric-Air  "  Drill  {Fig.  148)  is  unique 
in  the  mode  of  combining  both  systems  of  power  transmission 
and  in  no  way  belongs  to  the  class  of  electric-driven  drills,  which 
for  years  have  been  brought  out  from  time  to  tune,  but  which 
as  yet  have  not  given  wholly  satisfactory  results.* 

This  machine  comprises  three  parts:  a  drill,  and  an  air 
pulsator  driven  by  an  electric  motor.  Pulsator  and  motor  are 
mounted  on  a  small  truck,  close  to  the  drill  and  connected  with  it 
by  two  short  lengths  of  hose.  The  drill  differs  materially  from 
an  ordinary  rock-drill;  it  is  valveless,  and  the  cylinder  is  of 
larger  diameter;  the  short  piston,  with  packing  rings,  resembles 
the  piston  of  a  steam  engine.  The  drill  may  be  mounted  on  a 
column  or  tripod,  and  is  provided  with  a  feed  screw  and  rotation 

•  Some  resemblance  to  this  machine  is  traceable  in  Ihe  design  of  the  "  Pneum- 
elecltic  Coal  Puncher  "  (Chap.  XXII). 
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pamt%  to  die  back  enl  erf  die  drill  cyfindcr,  tlK  other  to  the 
fonraid  omL  These  cnonectiaBS  serve  as  ports  for  admisEaon 
and  return  (rf  the  compressed  air.  TlicTe  is  no  exhaust;  the 
atr  circuit  b  dosed,  the  same  air  bang  used  ova  and  over. 
Thus  the  q>eed  erf  stn^  depoids  <n  the  motor  ^peed,  which  is 
varied  by  a  OHitnrfler,  operated  tbrou^  a  cord  by  tlie  drill 
runner.  If  a  direct-cuiroit  mottx-  be  used,  it  is  desgned  itx 
three  speeds;  or  an  altemating-airrent,  an^e-^peed  motor  may 
be  employed  if  desired. 

The  pulsator  runs  at  a  low  air  pressaie,  only  a  small  degree 
of  compressoD  being  necessary  for  transmitting  the  power,  the 
air  acting  as  a  spring  between  pulsatOT  and  driQ.  Inddentalty, 
the  air  cushions  the  drill  piston  at  the  aids  of  the  stroke. 
Leakage  from  joints  and  past  the  pulsates-  pistons  is  made  up 
by  a  compensating  valve  (not  shown  in  the  cut),  adjusted  to 
maintain  a  practically  constant  pressure  in  the  air  circuiL  ^^lien 
the  pressure  fails  below  the  limit,  the  valve  opens  automatically 
and  admits  more  mr,  which  is  compressed  by  the  differential 
area  between  the  two  parts  of  the  piston  in  the  first  c>-linder, 
until  norma]  pressure  is  restored.  The  pulsator  cranks  and 
pistons  are  lubricated  by  the  "  splash  "  method,  the  lower  part 
of  the  crank-case  being  partly  filled  with  oil.  Some  oil  is 
atomized  and  carried  with  the  air  into  the  drill  cylinder. 

This  drill  is  made  in  4  ^zes  (Table  XXDC) ,  which,  in  working 
capacity,  correspond  approximately  to  the  2,  2J,  3  and  ji-in. 
sizes  of  the  "  Sergeant  "  drill  (Fig.  131).  The  voltage  recom- 
mended is  220.  For  alternating  current  the  standard  motors 
(which  are  stronger  and  simpler  than  those  for  direct  current) 

Table  XXIX 


No, 

Di™i., 

.,„„. 

s,„„.. 

»::' 

■SftS 

01  "^t" 
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i-'; 
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3 
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400 
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1050 

8m 

si 
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are  three-phase,  .  25,  30,  50,  and  60  cycle.  Direct-current 
motors,  wound  for  440  or  500  volts,  may  be  used,  but  these 
voltages  are  unnecessary  and  somewhat  dangerous  for  under- 
ground service. 

"IMumph"  Drill  (Fig.  149)  is  valvdess.  Air  is  admitted 
by  the  two-way  throttle  c,  on  top  of  the  cylinder,  entering  thence 
the  annular  port  d.  On  beginning  the  stroke,  as  in  the  cut,  d 
is  in  communication  with  an  annular  recess  e,  near  the  forward 
end  of  the  piston ;  whence  the  compressed  air  passes  through  /, 
which  is  one  of  four  longitudinal  ports  in  the  body  of  the  piston, 
to  the  rear  end  of  the  cylinder.  The  forward  stroke  then  takes 
place,  the  air  in  front  of  the  piston  being  exhausted  through 
ports  j.  As  the  piston  advances,  exhaust  ports  j  are  covered 
by  the  solid  part  of  the  piston,  thus  cushioning  the  end  of  the 
stroke.  When  the  annular  recess  e,  in  the  piston,  comes  opposite 
ports  J,  the  air  exhausts  from  the  back  end  of  the  cylinder.  At 
the  same  time,  the  annular  recess  It,  near  the  rear  end  of  the 
piston,  comes  into  connection  with  the  inlet  d,  thus  admitting 
live  air  through  the  four  longitudinal  piston  ports,  one  of  which, 
i,  b  shown.  These  ports  conduct  the  air  to  the  forward  end 
of  the  cylinder  and  the  stroke  is  reversed.  The  parts  are  so 
proportioned  that  the  air  acts  at  full  pressure  throughout  only 
about  one-third  of  the  forward  stroke  and  then  expands.  Should 
the  piston  strike  the  cylinder  head,  the  shock  is  absorbed  by 
the  spring  a.  In  the  front  head  is  a  stuffing  box,  the  gland  of 
which  is  held  in  place  by  the  cap  b. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  design  of  rotation  devices,  the  rifle-bar 
k  is  solidly  screwed  into  the  piston,  engaging  with  the  rifled  nut 
m,  in  the  ratchet  g.  The  outer  end  of  the  rifle-bar  extends  into 
the  closed  tube  r,  which  is  connected  with  the  cylinder  by  the 
small  passages  x  and  y.  Hence,  live  air  acts  on  the  entire  rear- 
end  area  of  the  piston,  including  the  area  of  the  rifle-bar.  The 
tube  r,  and  connecting  passages,  serve  incidentally  for  the  better 
distribution  of  oil  on  both  sides  of  the  ratchet  and  rifie-i.ut. 
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Opsratioit  of  Reciprocatino  Drills 

Air  PreBsnre.  Tlie  evidence  from  recorded  tests  shows 
conclusively  that  low  air  pressure  is  uneconomical.  The  force 
of  the  blow  and  number  of  strokes  per  minute  fall  off,  resulting 
in  a  marked  decrease  in  footage  of  hole  drilled.  Though  drilling 
in  soft  rock  does  not  require  so  high  an  air  pressure  as  for  hard, 
the  best  results  are  obtained  by  pressures  of  70-80  lbs.  Practice 
has  tended  toward  the  use  of  higher  pressures,  up  to  90  or  100 
lbs.;  but,  though  more  work  in  some  kinds  of  rock  may  be  done 
by  pressures  above  So  lbs.,  the  life  of  the  drill  is  shortened  and 
cost  of  repairs  increased.  The  customary  nearly  uncushioned 
blow,  under  heavy  air  pressure  on  hard  rock,  is  very  destructive 
to  the  machine,  and  the  bits  are  dulled  sooner  and  are  more 
apt  to  chip. 

Several  important  series  of  tests  on  air  consumption  at  dif- 
ferent pressures  were  made  on  the  Rand  between  1904  and  1909. 
The  last  of  these  tests  continued  for  nearly  a  year.*  The  rock 
was  red  granite,  a  large  block  of  which  was  embedded  in  con- 
crete. A  quarry  bar  was  used  for  mounting  the  drills.  All 
holes  were  drilled  vertically,  with  abundance  of  water.  Two 
receivers  holding  757  cu.ft.  were  employed,  the  pressure  for 
each  run  being  raised  by  the  compressor  to  80  lbs.,  after  which 
the  receivers  were  shut  ofT.  One  drill  at  a  time  was  oj)erated, 
the  run  continuing  until  the  receiver  pressure  dropped  to  70  lbs. 
The  drill  was  then  stopped,  and  the  depth  and  diameter  of  hde 
measured.  Similar  runs  were  made  with  pressures  from  70  to 
60,  60  to  50  lbs.,  etc.  The  receiver  capacity,  in  terms  of  cu.ft. 
of  free  air,  was  calculated  for  each  run  and  pressure,  correction 
affiled  for  temperature,  and  the  air  consumed  based  on  the 
volume  of  free  air  at  70°  F.  and  24.8  ins.  of  barometer  (cor- 
responding to  the  Rand  altitude  of  5,000  ft.). 

Eliminating  results  of  runs  indicating  erratic  behavior  of 

*  Meek.  Engt.  Assoc,  of  the  WitwuUrsrand,  1904  (Abs.  in  Mines  and  Minerals, 
Sept,  1904,  p.  64);  Jour.  Transvaal  Inst.  Mech.  Engs.,  Nov ,  1907  and  Feb.,  1908; 
BMt-b-  Min.JouT..  Ian  ji,  and  Feb.  18,  151 1. 
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some  of  the  drilb,  due  to  being  in  poor  condition,  a  test  of  13 
3l-in.  drills,  with  3-in.  bits,  gave  the  following  averages: 


TABU!  XXX 

Gacb  Pkbssuke.  Lbs. 

,0-,,, 

,^ 

6o-,o 

jo-40 

40-3S 

1-3 

i»4. 

9S-3 

■   13.3 

117. 
106.4 
14.8 

IJ.8 

0.6 
70. 
116.4 
iS-o 

Cuit.  tree  air  per  linear  in.  of  hole. . . . 

lao. 

Each  run  occupied  about  6  mJns.  Some  of  the  average 
results  were  not  consistent,  and  individual  figtues,  of  course, 
showed  stiil  greater  variations.  These  were  due  to  lack  of 
uniformity  of  the  rock,  diSerences  in  temper  and  sharpness  of 
bits  and  the  personal  equation  of  the  drill-runners,  each  of  whom 
"  was  selected  by  the  agent  of  the  maker  of  the  drill."  The 
lengthy  paper  from  which  these  data  are  taken  includes  many 
tables,  thoroughly  summarizing  the  work.  Among  other  [wints, 
the  importance  of  the  question  of  air  pressure  is  clearly  demon- 
strated. 

Consumption  of  Air.  Due  to  the  irregularity  of  the  work  of 
machine  drilling,  and  the  fact  that  a  number  of  drills  are  generally 
operated  by  the  same  compressor  plant,  few  figures  are  available 
as  to  the  actual  air  consumption  of  a  single  machine.  Average 
figures,  however,  are  the  only  really  useful  ones.  The  duty  is 
usually  based  on  the  consumption  of  free  air  per  min.,  which 
depends  on  the  size  of  drill,  air  pressure,  character  of  rock, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  total  time  actually  occupied  in  drilling. 
The  compressor  capacity  for  one  drill  is  evidently  greater  than 
the  average  required  for  a  number  of  machines.  With  a  large 
number,  the  delays  to  which  each  is  subject,  for  setUng  up  or 
shifting,  changing  bits,  stoppages  caused  by  the  bit  sticking  in 
the  hole,  etc.,  make  it  improbable  that  all  will  be  in  simultaneous 
operation;  hence,  the  average  allowance  of  air  for  each  may  be 
reduced.    Momentary  or  occasional  peaks  in  the  load  on  the 
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compressor,  when  an  unusual  number  of  drills  are  working 
simultaneously,  may  be  disregarded;  or  at  least  need  not  be 
provided  for  by  increasing  the  compressor  capacity. 

Rock-drills  of  different  makers,  even  when  of  the  same 
diameter  of  cylinder,  vary  in  their  consumption  of  air  and 
reliable  figures  are  not  easily  obtained.  Table  XXXI,  showing 
the  free  air  per  minute  required  for  one  drill,  is  based  on  a  com- 
parison of  the  statements  of  several  manufacturers,  checked  by 
recorded  tests.  It  represents,  within  reasonable  limits  of  error, 
actual  practice  for  machines  in  good  order.  No  allowance  is 
made  for  the  preventable  loss  of  air  in  leaky  pipes,  nor  for 
frictional  loss  of  pressure  in  transmission  {see  Chap.  XVI). 

Table  XXXI 

Cubic  Feet  of  Free  Air  per  Minute  Consumed  by  One 

Drill  at  Sea-Level 


B 

.MHT. 

,so. 

D.,^ 

c,™ 

IB    IN 

Ins, 

» 

=1 

=s 

2l 

3 

3. 

,A 

3i 

3J 

3i 

4; 

s 

60 

S8 

63 

70 

»2 

00 

07 

100 

■OS 

.14 

118 

J3.S 

'SS 

70 

61 

73 

80  i       Q2 

104 

itJ 

"S 

i.W 

1.1S 

■SI 

■74 

So 

70 

Ho 

88 

'O.I 

lis 

I'S 

'3* 

'.IS 

14J 

',S,1 

m 

tos 

9« 

78 

87 

OS 

'I5 

ii8 

1. 17 

141 

148 

lOS 

173 

IQ4 

111 

100 

85 

96 

108 

.36 

.40 

.s. 

iSS 

lOi 

170 

.84 

2.0 

150 

When  a  number  of  drills  are  operated  by  the  same  plant,  the 
compressor  capacity  for  furnishing  the  total  average  quantity  of 
free  air  required  per  minute,  at  sea-level,  may  be  found  approxi- 
mately by  the  following  table  of  multipliers: 
Table  XXXII 


Number  of  drills  .  .  j     .     .     :!         3         4 

S 

6 

7 

S 

9 

.0 

Multi[JiM 

.      i-.8       .7!   3.4 

41 

... 

s.« 

6.1 

6-7 

7.3 

Number  of  drills. . . 

"       -       .5    j    10   Ns    1 30 

35 

40 

SO 

60 

Multiplier i  7.«  j  8-4     .0.3I  i^-S    :5-i'  17.3 

-- 

16.  s 

30,  s 
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To  use  the  tables  multiply  the  cubic  feet  of  free  air  par 
>  minute  consumed  by  one  drill  (Table  XXXI),  by  the  multipher 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  drills  (Table  XXXII). 

To  Find  the  Compressor  Horse-Power  required  for  any 
number  of  drills  at  any  altitude.  Example:  lo  2i-in.  drills, 
working  at  12,000  ft.  altitude,  with  air  at  80  lbs.  gage. 

From  Table  XXXI,  i  drill  at  sea-level  uses  80  cu.ft.  free  air, 

and  10  drills  (Table  XXXII),  80X7.5  =  584  cu.ft.    At  12,000 

ft.,  as  the  relative  output  for  80  lbs.  (Table  XIII,  p.  194)  is 

0.65,  the  compressor  capacity  is  584-^0,65=900  cu.ft.     The 

voliuie  of  compressed  air  per  I.H.P.  at  So  lbs.  and  12,000  ft. 

0.025+0.646         „     ,      .      .  .       ,„    VP    „     , 

-— ^-^ ^=0.785  ft.    In  the  equation  V'=  pT,   P,    from 

Table  Xni,   =9.34;    hence,  V'  =  f^J^^  =  94,  and  -^  = 

^  80+9.34     ^'  0.785 

119.7H.P. 

The  horse-power  may  also  be  found  by  using  the  ratio  of 
compresdon   directly,    thus:     cu.ft,   at   sea-level    (see    above) 

=  584.    Ratio  of    compression  at   12,000  ft.  =  ^ ~^  =9S6, 

which  (Table  VI,  p.  141)  corresponds  to  127  lbs.  gage,  and  the 
H.P,  required  to  compress  i  cu.ft.  to  this  pressure =0.204. 
Hence,  584X0.204  =  119.13  H.P.,  which  agrees  closely  with  the 
result  obtained  by  the  first  method. 

The  figures  in  Tables  XXXI  and  XXXII  are  not  exactly 
applicable  to  all  cases.     Modifying  factors  are: 

(i)  Kind  of  Work.  The  time  required  to  set  up  the  drill 
depends  greatly  on  the  shape  of  the  working,  whether  a  tunnel  or 
drift,  a  shaft,  slope,  or  open  cut.  If  the  floor  and  roof,  or  the  side 
walls,  of  a  mine  opening  arc  irregular  or  loose,  much  time  may  be 
lost  in  shifting  the  machine  and  setting  it  up,  according  as  it  is 
mounted  on  column  or  tri[X)d. 

(3)  Character  of  Rock  also  influences  the  air  consumption. 
In  hard  rock  the  advance  in  drilling  is  slower  than  in  soft,  so 
that  the  machine  makes  longer  continuous  runs.  Less  total 
time  is  occupied  in  shifting  and  setting  up  for  drilling  the  suc- 
cessive holes  of  a  round,  and  the  consumption  of  air  per  unit 
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of  time  is  therefore  greater.  Though  this  mcrease  is  partly 
offset  by  the  fact  that  the  bits  are  more  quickly  dulled  in  hard 
rock  and  must  be  changed  at  shorter  intervals;  still,  in  very  hard 
ground  the  drills  may  be  kept  running  with  but  few  and  short 
intermissions.  In  soft  rock,  though  the  actual  speed  of  drilling 
is  greater,  there  are  apt  to  be  more  delays  due  to  rifling  of  the 
hok  and  sticking  or  "fitcbering"  of  the  bit.  On  the  whole, 
for  hard  rock  it  is  advisable  to  provide  a  greater  compressor 
capacity  than  is  given  in  the  tables.  The  compressor  can  then 
run  at  a  slower  speed,  thus  avoiding  excessive  heating  of  the  air. 
The  time  actually  occupied  in  drilling  will  vary  for  each  machine 
fnmi,  say,  4  to  6  hours  out  of  an  8-hour  shift. 

(3)  Phydcal  Cooditiou  of  the  Drill  is  important.  The 
tabulated  figures  are  for  new  machines,  or  those  in  good  order. 
More  air  is  consumed  by  old  drills,  with  valves  and  pistons  so 
worn  that  they  do  not  fit  closely.  Even  for  drills  in  fair  average 
condition,  this  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  exhaust, 
instead  of  being  short  and  sharp,  is  nearly  continuous.  A  large 
allowance  must  be  made  for  old  machines. 

If  definite  values  could  be  assigned  to  the  above  items, 
estimates  of  air  consumption  could  be  made  for  any  given 
condition.  Though  this  is  manifestly  impossible,  a  few  averages 
for  an  entire  shift's  work  have  been  recorded  by  Messrs.  J.  E. 
Bell  and  L,  L.  Summers.  For  a  3-in.  drill,  the  volume  of  free 
air  required  per  shift  of  8-hours  is  as  follows  in  Table  XXXIII, 
the  gage  pressure  being  100  lbs. : 

Table  XXXIII 


Elevation. 

Cubic  Pan  □ 

^ 

n  Air. 

1     Per  Sfairc  of  S  Houn. 

P«  MiDUM. 

1           ,-000-42000 

S2.-87.5 

61  s-ioi.o 

7i-0-i2S-o 

S,o»ft,.. 

'          30,000-49,000 

35-000-60,000 

These  figures  include  all  deductions  for  delays  and  stoppages. 
Taking  the  various  allowances  into  account,  and  applying 
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them  to  Tables  XXXI  and  XXXII,  the  following  results  of  an 
elaborate  test  made  at  the  Rose  Deep  Mine,  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa,*  will  be  found  in  fairly  close  agreement  with 
what  precedes.  The  average  number  of  drills  (Ingersoll-Ser- 
geant),  of  several  sizes,  operated  during  the  6-hoiu'  test,  was 
calculated  to  be  equivalent  to  30.9  3i-in.  drills.  Average  duty 
per  drill,  4  ft.  5H  ins.  of  hole  per  hour  (diameter  of  hole  not 
stated).  Average  air  pressure,  69.83  lbs.  Free  air  used  per 
drill  per  minute,  81.08  cu.ft.  It  is  fair  to  assimie  that  most  of 
the  drills  were  more  or  less  worn,  or  at  least  not  in  perfect  con- 
dition. According  to  the  tables,  the  average  free-air  consiunp- 
tion  for  30.9  drills  should  have  been  68  cu.ft.  per  min.,  or  about 
15%  less  than  that  shown  by  the  test.  This  difference  is  due 
in  part  to  the  altitude  above  sea-level.  The  compressor  horse- 
power per  drill  was  12.72;  but  as  the  work  done  during  the 
6-hour  test  was  approximately  equal  to  that  usually  accomplished 
in  8  hours  of  regular  work,  the  actual  hcrse-power  per  drill  under 
normal  conditions  in  this  mine  may  be  taken  as  12.72X8  =  9.54, 
The  air  piping  was  known  to  be  remarkably  free  from  leaks. 

Another  test  run,  on  75  3i-in.  drills  was  made  at  the  Champion 
Iron  Mine,  Michigan.!  At  78  lbs.  normal  gage  pressure  the 
average  consumption  for  the  day  shift  for  i  month  was  67,1 
cu.ft.  of  free  air  per  min.  The  pressure  usually  dropped  consider- 
ably, however,  when  work  was  in  active  progress.  According 
to  the  tables,  75  drills  should  use  about  58.5  cu,ft.  of  free  air 
per  min.,  or  13%  less  than  shown  by  the  test. 

A  large  part  of  the  compressed  air  used  in  the  mines  of  the 
central  Rand  is  now  bought  from  the  Rand  Mines  Power  Supply 
Co.,  on  meter  measurement  at  a  pressure  of  about  100  lbs.  The 
following  notes  are  from  a  paper  by  E.  G,  Izod  and  E.  J.  Lascfa- 
inger  (Trans.  So.  Af.  Inst.  M.  E.,  Oct.,  1913).  The  unit  of 
measurement  is  440  cu.ft.  at  12.1  lbs.  (Rand  atmospheric  pres- 
sure), weighed  at  60°  F.;  it  represents  641  watt-hours,  which 
is  the  energy  developed  by  the  isothermal  expansion  of  440 
cu.ft.  of  air,  from  100  lbs.  to  o  lb.  gage. 

■  L.  I.  Seymour,  South  African  Associaliim  of  Enpneen,  1898. 
t  Ehj.  and  Uin.  Jour.,  May  18,  190s.  P-  937- 
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A  3l-in.  rock-drill  in  stoping  uses  an  a\'cragc  of  80  air- 
power  units  per  8-hour  shift,  equivalent  to  35,200  cu.ft.  free 
Rand  air;  on  development  work,  about  70,000  cu.ft.  A  useful 
curve  diagram  for  checking  air  consumption  is  obtained  by 
platting  the  average  air  units  per  drill  shift  as  ordinates,  and 
the  ratio  of  development  shifts  to  total  shifts  as  abscissa;.  By 
attention  to  this,  one  large  group  of  mines  reduced  its  air  con- 
sumption per  drill  shift  from  163  to  13S  units.  Paying  for  air 
by  meter  leads  to  more  care  in  its  use. 

At  the  Village  Main  Reef  Mine  extensive  tests  were  made  in 
1913,  as  summarized  in  Tabic  XXXIV,  They  show  the  impor- 
tance of  a  close  fit  of  the  piston  in  the  cylinder. 

Table  XXXIV 
Tests  on  a  3.183-lNCH  Ingersoll  Drill 


GmgB  Preauro. 


PistOD  diain.,  ins 

DiffercQce  between  cyl.  bore  and  piston  diam. 

Strokes  per  min 

Lbs.  (ree  air  per  mio 

Lbs.  air  per  double  stroke 

Cu.[t.  free  air  per  min.  at  69"  F.  and  ii.i  lbs 
absolute  pressure 


Efficiency.  Though  it  is  well-known  that  compressed-air 
drills  are  imeconomical  in  consumption  of  power,  it  is  difficult 
to  reach  definite  conclusions  as  to  their  efficiency.  The  useful 
woik  in  the  ordinary  mechanical  sense,  done  by  a  drill  in  making 
a  hole  of  given  depth  and  diameter  in  a  rock  of  given  hardness, 
toughness,  and  general  physical  character  cannot  be  determined 
absolutely.  All  that  is  known  is  that  the  drill  requires  a  cer- 
tain volume  of  air  per  minute,  which  has  been  furnished  by  the 
expenditure  of  a  certain  average  horse-power  at  the  compressor. 
Comparative  figures  of  work  done,  in  terms  of  speed  of  drilling 
per  cubic  foot  of  free  air  consumed,  are  useful  as  far  as  they  go, 
and  are  the  only  practical  basis  for  estimating  efficiency.    But 
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the  results  obtained  do  not  accurately  represent  the  efficiency 
of  machine  drills  as  compared  with  other  air  or  steam 
engines. 

In  their  operation,  rock-drills  differ  greatly  from  other  com- 
pressed-air machines,  because  the  personal  element  of  the  skill 
and  experience  of  the  drill-runner  exerts  so  important  an  influence 
upon  the  amount  of  work  accomplished,  and  because  the  rate  of 
drilling  is  so  greatly  modified  by  the  physical  and  mineralogical 
character  of  the  rock,  together  with  the  purely  adventitious 
occurrence  of  cracks,  sUps,  and  fissures.  A  skillful  drill-runner 
will  inevitably  do  more  work  per  shift  than  an  inexperienced 
man,  and  will  make  a  faster  advance  m  rock  with  which  he  is 
familiar  than  in  rock  that  is  new  to  him. 

Therefore,  though  mechanical  efficiency  is  the  basis  upon 
which  machines  in  general  are  compared,  In  the  case  of  com- 
pressed-air drills  it  is  not  the  only  consideration,  nor  is  it  the 
most  important.  Their  efficiency  is  subordinate  to  the  attributes 
of  strength,  simplicity,  portability,  durability,  facility  with 
which  repairs  may  be  made  and  capacity  for  work  in  terms 
of  depth  of  hole  drilled  per  unit  of  time.  They  must  withstand 
hard  and  often  unintelligent  usage.  The  strong  point  of  com- 
pressed-air drills  is  their  ready  applicability  in  their  special 
field  of  work.  In  possessing  a  cylinder,  piston,  and  valve,  the 
drill  roughly  resembles  a  steam  engine,  but  there  the  likeness 
ceases.  Severe  shock  and  vibration  are  essential  accompani- 
ments of  its  work.  No  fly-wheel  is  admissible,  or  other  means 
of  storing  up  and  equalizing  the  power.  The  service  demanded 
is  therefore  totally  different  from  that  performed  by  ordinary 


The  low  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  rock-drill  is  due  mainly 
to  the  fact  that  air  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  practically 
throughout  full  stroke.  Hence,  the  valve  motion  resembles 
that  of  many  simple,  direct-acting  pumps.  Expansive  use  of 
the  air  to  any  extent  is  not  practicable,  both  because  of  the 
undesirability  of  introducing  complexity  of  mechanism  in 
machines  subjected  to  rough  usage  and  the  difficulty  of  adapting 
cutoff  gear  to  the  variable  length  of  stroke  required.    The  drill 
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cumot  be  kept  always  at  full  stroke;  while  in  operation  it  is 
<rft>n  necessary  to  feed  the  machine  so  far  forward  that  the 
length  of  stroke  is  no  more  than  i  in.,  and  the  valve  must  still  be 
able  to  cause  a  sharp,  quick  reversal  of  the  stroke.  The  useful 
work  is  done  on  the  forward  stroke,  in  striking  the  blow.  If  the 
valve  be  thrown  too  soon,  the  stroke  of  the  piston  will  be  short- 
ned;  if  too  late,  the  piston  will  strike  the  cylinder  head.  Rock- 
flrills,  therefore,  cannot  attain  the  economy  resulting  in  other 
air  motors  from  using  the  air  expansively.  Incidentally,  using 
air  at  full  stroke  is  of  some  advantage,  because  exhausting  at 
high  pressure  in  a  measure  prevents  troublesome  accumulation 
of  ice,  in  case  the  air  is  moist.  Freezing,  if  any,  is  at  least  con- 
fined to  the  outer  portion  of  the  exhaust  port,  whence  it  is  easily 
removed. 

In  dry,  dusty  mines,  tappet-vahe  drills  give  good  service. 
When  a  drill  is  not  in  use,  and  disconnected  from  the  air  hose, 
dust  and  grit  may  enter  through  the  ports,  passing  thence 
into  the  valve  chest  and  cylinder  on  resuming  drilling.  The 
wear  and  consequent  looseness  in  the  fit  of  the  moving  parts 
thus  caused  is  apt  to  have  a  more  unfavorable  effect  on  the 
operation  of  the  spool  than  the  tappet  valve.  Leakage  of  air 
past  the  valve  or  piston  prevents  proper  action  of  the  auxiliarj' 
ports,  not  only  producin;;  irregularity  in  reversal  and  shortening 
of  the  stroke,  but  diminishing  the  drill's  efficiency,  it  is  true 
that  the  tappet  valve  involves  the  use  of  one  extra  part  and, 
in  case  of  the  pivoted  three-arm  tappet,  breakage  is  not  infre- 
quent. But  while  the  spool  valve  is  strong  and  reliable,  its 
maintenance  cost  in  dusty  mines  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
tappet-valve  motion. 

The  maximum  force  of  blow  is  attained  by  drills  working 
without  catoS  on  the  forward  stroke,  and  the  best  drills  are 
thus  designed.  The  vahe  is  not  re\ersed  until  the  blow  is 
delivered,  and  the  exhaust  is  free,  with  but  little  back-pressure 
on  the  piston.  Cushioning  was  formerly  a  feature  of  some  drills, 
with  the  idea  of  reducing  shock,  but  it  is  now  recognized  that 
an  uncushioned  blow  gives  greater  efficiency.  A  drill  so  designed 
may  strike  too  heavy  a  blow  in  very  hard  rock,  the  remedy 
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being  to  feed  the  drill-head  down,  so  as  to  work  with  shorter 
stroke. 

On  the  back  stroke  cushioning  is  desirable,  to  ease  the  rever- 
sal and  prevent  injury  due  to  the  piston  striking  the  cylinder 
head.  The  back-stroke  cushion  is  produced  by  cutting  off  the 
exhaust  before  the  end  of  the  stroke.  Only  enough  power  needs 
to  be  developed  on  this  stroke  to  overcome  the  resistance  due  to 
the  weight  of  the  moving  parts,  and  the  frequent  tendency  for  the 
bit  to  stick  in  the  hole. 

In  ordinary  machine  drills,  the  piston  speed  should  not  be  too 
great — say,  not  much  over  350-375  strokes  per  minute.  Relative 
speeds  of  stroke  do  not  constitute  a  proper  basis  for  the  com- 
parison of  efficiencies.  To  give  effect  to  the  blow,  the  wd^t 
of  the  moving  parts  must  be  relatively  great,  and  very  high 
speed  is  attended  by  excessive  wear  and  breakage.  These  con- 
clusions do  not  apply  to  drills  of  the  hammer  type  (Chap. 
XXI),  which  strike  a  light  blow  at  a  high  speed;  the  weight 
of  the  moving  parts  b  small. 

Drill  Repairs.  In  choosing  a  drill  the  question  of  repairs 
is  of  great  importance.  But  little  useful  information  concerning 
this  point  is  available;  such  data  could  be  obtained  only  by 
operating  drills  of  several  different  kinds  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, and  for  a  considerable  period  of  tune.  Such  oppor- 
tunities are  rare.  It  is  generally  inadvisable  to  use  different 
makes  or  more  than  two  sizes  of  drill  in  the  same  mine,  since 
this  requires  the  keeping  of  duplicate  spare  parts  for  each. 

The  item  of  repairs  depends  largely  upon  the  experience  and 
character  of  the  drill  runner,  A  careful  man  treats  his  machine 
with  intelligent  consideration.  He  will  set  it  up  properly,  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  getting  out  of  alignment  as  the  hole  is  deepened; 
and,  if  the  bit  should  stick  ("  fitcher  "),  he  keeps  his  temper  and 
refrains  from  striking  unnecessarily  heavy  blows  on  the  drill  head 
or  chuck.  A  fitchered  bit  may  often  be  loosened  by  slacking  the 
clamp  bolts,  thus  allowing  the  machine  slightly  to  shift  its  por- 
tion. The  serious  abuse  to  which  machine  drills  are  frequently 
subjected  may  be  reduced  by  efficient  supervi^on  on  the  part  of 
foremen  and  shift-bosses. 
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In  every  machine  there  should  be  as  few  moving  parts  as 
possible.  But  the  work  of  a  rock-drill  is  severe,  and  it  is  often 
c^>erated  by  incompetent  men.  Even  when  run  with  care, 
wear  is  rapid  and  breakages  are  frequent.  The  maker  therefore 
has  the  problem  of  producing  a  drill  comprising  as  few  parts  as 
practicable,  and  designing  it  so  that  the  parts  especially  liable 
to  wear  or  breakage  may  be  replaced  readily,  cheaply  and 
without  the  necessity  of  discarding  a  larger  piece,  with  which 
the  broken  part  may  be  connected.  New  cylinders  may  be 
bored  out  to  fit  worn  pistons,  or  new  pistons  fitted  to  old  cylinders. 
When  new,  the  piston  should  have  the  closest  possible  work- 
ing fit.  The  difference  between  the  cylinder  bore  and  piston 
diameter  should  not  exceed  gT-in.  Modern  drill  cylinders  are 
counterbored  at  each  end,  to  facilitate  rcboring.  The  diflerence 
in  diameter  between  a  spool-\'alve  and  the  bore  of  its  chest  should 
not  exceed  riir-in.  Chuck  and  chuck  kejs  must  be  in  good 
order,  and  the  bit  when  set  must  be  in  accurate  alignment  with 
the  piston.  A  well-equipped  repair  shop  lengthens  the  life 
of  machine  drills.  Drill  runners  should  not  be  encouraged  to 
tinker  their  machines  underground.  If  repairs  or  adjustment 
be  necessary,  the  drill  should  be  sent  at  once  to  the  shop.* 

Repair  Costs.  While  no  generalizations  are  possible,  on 
account  of  the  extremely  variable  service  of  rock-drills,  Tables 
XXXV  and  XXXVI,  C.  K.  Hitchcock,  Jr.  (S.  oj  M.  Quarterly, 
1914),  of  repairs  costs  at  a  Michigan  copper  mine,  will  be  found 
significant  and  useful. 

The  records  of  cost  of  labor  and  material  {not  including 
mountmgs  nor  connections)  were  kept  by  the  month,  the  cost  at 
the  end  of  each  month  being  platted  on  a  chart  against  the 
number  of  days,  of  two  shifts,  that  the  drill  had  worked  since 
being  put  into  commission.  From  the  chart  the  costs  for  each 
period  of  25  days  were  scaled,  as  recorded  in  the  tables.  Most 
of  the  smaller  repair  parts  were  made  in  the  mine  shops,  the 
larger   parts   being   bought   from   the  makers.     Table  XXXV 

•  For  «  detailed  discussion  of  mainlenance  and  repaire  see  Chap.  VTII,  "  Rock 
Diilb,"  by  E.  M.  Weston.  See  also  Min.  and  Sn.  Press.,  1905,  Nov.  4,  p.  308; 
Nov.  II,  p.  Jig. 
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shows  that  the  average  costs  between  loo  and  150  days  of  a 
were  about  $7.00  for  each  25  days. 

Table  XXXV 
Repair  Costs  of  15  New  2|-Inch  Drills 
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Table  XXXVI  indicates  a  repair  cost  of  about  S5.00  per  25 
days.  In  the  upkeep  of  machine  drills,  both  economy  and 
efficiency  can  be  improved  by  discarding  drills  having  abnormally 
poor  records,  or  by  overhauling  them  so  thoroughly  as  to  cut 
down  cost  of  maintenance. 

At  a  large  group  of  mines  on  the  Rand,  the  complete  repair 
cost  of  standard  piston  drills  (including  air  hose)  averaged  $42.00 
per  52  shifts.  On  introducing  a  contract  system  of  drill  repairs, 
the  cost  was  reduced  to  S27.00,  and  it  is  thought  it  might  be 
further  reduced  to  S21.00  or  $23.00. 

Records  of  Work.  Referring  to  the  preceding  discussion  of 
the  operation  of  machine  drills,  if  approximately  complete 
records  of  work  could  be  secured,  useful  tabulations  could  be 
made  of  the  comparative  speeds  of  drilling  in  different  rocks 
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Table  XXXVI 
Repair  Costs  op  Six  jJ-Inch  Drills 
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and  ores.  Having  such  data,  it  might  even  be  possible  to 
designate  the  kinds  of  service  for  which  the  different  makes 
and  types  of  drill  are  best  adapted.  But,  rock  and  ore  charac- 
teristics, and  other  local  conditions,  vary  so  greatly  that  detailed 
comparisons  are  of  doubtful  value.  The  results  of  "  test  runs  " 
are  sometimes  cited  to  show  that  one  machine  is  better  than 
another,  in  the  sense  that  it  can  drill  faster  or  that  it  uses  less 
air  for  the  same  footage.  By  operating  drills  of  different  type 
side  by  side,  in  the  same  rock  and  with  the  same  air  pressure, 
some  approach  to  an  accurate  comparison  would  be  possible; 
but,  even  then,  it  is  clear  that  the  physical  condition  of  the 
competing  drills,  and  the  "  personal  equations  "  of  the  respective 
drill  runners,  affect  the  rate  of  work  and  cost  per  foot  of  hole. 
Moreover,  as  test  runs  are  made  under  the  stimulus  of  rivalry 
(and  perhaps  with  a  "  bonus  "  to  the  winner),  they  do  not  con- 
stitute a  useful  basis  for  ascertaining  the  relative  merits  of 
different  drills,  nor  the  footage  that  could  reasonably  be  expected 
in  ordinary  daily  work.  For  further  elucidation  of  these  con- 
siderations the  reader  is  referred  to  the  voluminous  records  of 
the  elaborate  drill  tests  made  on  the  Rand  (see  footnote,  p.  295). 
In  recording  the  work  of  machine  drills,  the  important  items 
are: 
(i)  Kind  of  rock  or  ore. 

(2)  Type  and  size  of  drill. 

(3)  Air  pressure  at  the  drill. 

(4)  Diameter  of  hole. 

(s)  Total  elapsed  time  for  a  hole  of  given  depth. 

(6)  Measured   volumes  of  free  and   compressed  air  consumed 

for  the  depth  drilled. 

(7)  Time  occupied  in  setting  up,  changing  bits,  and  delays  due  to 

breakage  or  derangement  of  the  drill,  or  to  "  fitchering  " 
of  bits. 

(8)  Net  drilling  time  per  hole  and  per  foot  or  inch  of  hole, 

resulting  in  the  number  of  inches  per  minute  (or  feet  per 
hour)  drilled  while  the  machine  is  in  actual  operation. 
Examples  of  Drilling  Speeds.    Table  XXXVII  gives  figures 
based  on  a  number  of  recorded  runs. 
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Table  XXXVII 


Cnnecut,  sX7ft.. 

CroHcut,  5x7  ft.. 

Drift 
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Sloping 

Sloping 

Sloping 
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.Amygdaloid     copper 

Amygdaloid      copper 

rock. 
Amygdaloid      copper 

Hard  phonolitc  breccia 
Hard  phonolitc  breccia 


^1 


rflfo'li 


Conclusions.  The  average  speed  of  drilling  based  on  column 
6  of  Table  XXXVII  is  6.4  ft.  per  hour.  In  general  the  duty 
of  a  standard  3-in.  drill,  ia  rock  or  ore  of  average  hardness, 
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ranges  from  40-50  ft.  per  8-hour  shift,  including  all  ordinary 
delays  for  setting  up  and  changing  bits.  For  very  bard,  tougb 
ground,  the  speed  is  often  lower,  while  much  more  than  50  ft. 
per  shift  may  be  made  when  the  conditions  are  favorable,  and 
also  in  drilling  deep  holes,  for  which  fewer  set-ups  are  required. 
The  cost  per  foot  of  hole  is  extremely  variable,  ranging  from  say 
8  cents  in  easy  ground,  and  where  wages  are  low,  up  to  25  cents 
imder  adverse  conditions. 

For  moderately  soft  ground,  not  requiring  holes  of  large 
diameter  to  contain  the  necessary  quantity  of  powder,  the  smaller 
sizes  of  machine  drill  (2-2)  in.)  are  usually  preferable.  Their 
first  cost  and  air  consumption  are  less  than  for  large  drills,  and 
they  may  be  operated  by  one  man.  Small  machines  are  espe- 
cially useful  for  stoping  in  thin  veins.  For  hard  ground,  and 
as  a  rule  in  shaft  sinking,  tunnelling,  cross-cutting  and  ^milar 
work,  the  2},  3,  and  3$-in.  sizes  are  best.  For  deep  holes  in 
open-cut  work,  still  heavier  drills  are  often  necessary — up  to 
3 J  in.,  or  even  larger. 

Hammer  drills  (Chap.  XXI)  are  now  successful  competitors 
of  reciprocating  drills  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  rock  excavation, 
including  many  of  the  operations  of  mining. 
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HAMMER  DRILLS 

The  principle  of  the  hammer  drill  was  first  applied  in  pneu- 
matic riveters,  and  tools  for  chipping,  rough  chiseling  and  mis- 
cellaneous machine  shop  work.  Their  earliest  employment  in 
mines  was  for  cutting  hitches  for  timbers,  blockhoUng,  and  other 
shallow  drilling.  In  recent  years  they  have  rapidly  grown  in 
favor.  They  have  largely  displaced  reciprocating  machines 
for  stoping  and  similar  work,  and  are  often  used  for  sinking 
shafts  and  winzes.  In  other  words,  they  are  best  applied  to  drill- 
ing holes  directed  steeply  upward  or  downward.  For  tunnel- 
ling, drifting,  cross-cutting,  etc.,  reciprocating  drills  are  still  in 
•  general  use,  though  hammer  drills  are  employed  to  some  extent 
in  these  operations  also. 

Classification.  The  author  proposes  the  following  classi- 
fication, as  being  more  useful  than  one  based  upon  the  type 
of  valve-motion: 

A .  Machines  designed  for  tripod  or  column  mounting; 
usually  of  the  larger  sizes,  comparable  to  standard  drills  of  the 
reciprocating  type. 

B.  Small  machines  with  either  a  cross  or  D-shaped  handle; 
chiefly  for  drilling  holes  directed  steeply  downward,  the  weight 
of  the  drill  resting  on  the  bit  itself. 

C.  Machines  with  an  automatic  air-feed  standard;  primarily 
for  overhead  stoping,  though  they  may  also  be  mounted  on  a 
colimm,  as  for  breast  work. 

General  Construction.  In  the  hammer  drill,  the  bit  does  not 
reciprocate;  its  shank  projects  into  the  forward  end  of  the 
cylinder  and  is  struck  a  rapid  succession  of  blows  by  the  piston, 
which  acts  as  a  hammer.  The  cutting  edge  of  the  bit  is  in 
constant  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  except  during  the 
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slight  rebound  caused  by  each  blow  of  the  piston.  Some  of 
these  machines,  like  the  Hardsocg,  arc  yalveles^,  the  functions 
of  the  valve  being  performed  by  the  reciprocations  of  the  piston. 
Others,  like  the  Leyner-Ingersoll,  Sullivan,  and  Climax,  have 
air-thrown  valves.  At  first,  no  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
automatic  rotation  of  the  hit;  the  operator  ^mply  turned  the 
drill  back  and  forth  on  its  axis,  by  means  of  the  handle.  At 
the  present  time,  most  hammer  drills  are  provided  with  rifle-bar 
rotations,  similar  to  that  of  the  reciprocating  machines,  or  some 
modification  of  that  device.  The  bit  shank  is  octagonal,  gen- 
erally fitting  loosely  in  a  corresponding  chuck  socket.  To  keep 
the  hole  round  and  reduce  the  chances  of  rifling,  the  bit  is  com- 
monly of  the  star  or  rosette  shape,  with  6  (sometimes  8)  radial 
cutting  edges.  Thecutting  edges  are  thus  so  close  together  that 
even  if  several  successive  blows  are  struck  in  the  same  angular 
position  of  the  bit,  the  ridges  of  rock  between  the  edges  are 
broken  away. 

As  the  bit  does  not  reciprocate,  it  is  evident  that,  for  down 
holes  more  than  a  few  inches  deep,  some  automatic  means  must 
be  provided  for  removing  the  drill  dust  or  sludge  and  keeping 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  clean;  otherwise  much  of  the  useful  effect 
of  the  hammer  blows  would  be  lost.  To  accomplish  this,  a 
hollow  bit  b  generally  used,  a  small  hole  being  bored  longitudi- 
nally through  its  center.  By  injecting  a  jet  of  water,  the  drillings 
are  displaced  and  the  bit  is  kept  cool.  The  same  result  is 
attained  by  a  jet  of  compressed  air,  which  produces  a  low  tem- 
perature on  expanding.  As  the  speed  of  stroke  is  great,  the 
cooling  of  the  bit  in  dry  holes  is  important.  The  water  jet  is 
usually  applied  as  described  under  the  Sullivan  "  Liteweight " 
drill.  Chap.  XX,  p.  278  {see  also  the  "  Leyner-Ingersoll  drill, 
below).  When  an  air  jet  is  used,  it  is  deUvered  through  a 
similar  axial  tube  in  the  drill,  the  rear  end  of  the  tube  being 
connected  with  the  air-feed  pipe;  or  a  small  quantity  of  com- 
pressed air  may  be  led  directly  to  the  hollow  bit  from  the  valve 
chest. 

The  small  hand  hammer  drills  (class  B),  used  chiefly  for 
down  holes,  are  fed  simply  by  keeping  the  bit  pressed  firmly 
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against  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  Usually  the  automatic  feed, 
for  stoping  drills  (class  C),  consists  of  a  light  telescopic  standard, 
attached  to  the  drill  head.  It  is  supplied  with  compressed  air, 
which  keeps  the  drill  fed  up  to  its  work  as  the  hole  is  deepened. 
Incidentally  this  device  fiurnishes  an  air  cushion,  relieving  the 
<^>erator  handling  the  drill  from  much  of  the  annoyance  caused 
by  vibration.  For  breast-stoping,  drifting,  and  other  horizontal 
work,  tJiese  machines  may  be  mounted  on  a  light  colimm. 
Examples  of  each  class  of  hammer  drilb  are  given  below. 

Class  a.  large  hammer  drills 

Leyner-IngersoU  Water  Drills,  Nos.  i8  and  26  (Figs.  150, 
151),  are  provided  with  the  "Butterfly"  valve,  for  an  illus- 
trated description  of  which  see  Ingersoll-Rand  "  Butterfly " 
reciprocating  drill  (Chap.  XX,  p.  283). 

Rotation  of  the  bit  is  effected  as  follows  (see  also  Fig.  152): 
The  rifle-bar  i,  which  is  provided  with  a  ratchet  and  three 
pawls,  engages  with  a  rifle-nut,  screwed  into  the  hollow  rear  end 
of  the  hammer  2.  This  causes  rotation  of  the  hammer  on  each 
back  stroke.  The  forward,  smaller  tnd  3  of  the  hammer  is 
fluted,  and  engages  with  an  internally  fluted  bronze  nut  in  the 
rear  end  of  the  chuck.  Thus  the  chuck,  holding  the  bit,  is 
caused  to  rotate  with  the  hammer. 

The  drill  bit  6,  is  hollow,  for  the  passage  of  the  water  into 
the  drill  hole.  The  bit  for  the  No.  18  drill  has  two  lugs  by 
which  it  is  locked  in  the  chuck.  Fig.  153  shows  the  bit  shanks 
of  both  drills.  Another  model  of  the  No.  18  drill  has  an  "  anvil 
block,"  inserted  between  the  hammer  and  bit.  The  steel  has 
no  lugs,  but  fits  in  a  bushing  screwed  into  the  chuck,  and  the 
hammer  strikes  the  anvil  block,  instead  of  the  bit.  In  hard 
ground,  which  does  not  "  ravel  "  (run  into  the  hole  on  with- 
drawing the  bit),  this  design  works  well.  By  omitting  the  lugi, 
there  ig  a  saving  in  blacksmithing,  and,  as  the  drill-runner 
cannot  back  the  machine  out  of  the  hole  with  full  air  pressure 
on,  breakage  of  parts  is  reduced.  The  smaller  drill,  No.  26 
(Fig.  152),  has  a  different  chuck,  designed  for  bits  formed  with 
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a  collar  and  hexagon  shank.  To  retain  the  bit  in  the  chuck,  a 
inn  7  is  dropped  into  a  hole  in  the  front  head.  The  weight 
of  the  drill  only  is  95  lbs. 


a^ 


Fic.  153. — RotatkHi  Device  of  Leyner-IngerwU  Drill,  No.  18.* 

The  water  supply  is  furnished  under  pressure  from  an  iS-gal. 
steel  tank,  weighing  70  lbs.,  accompanying  the  drill  and  con- 
nected to  it  by  a  length  of  hose,  as  shown  in  Fig.  136,  Chap.  XX. 


IS  ORrU.  SHANK  FOn  NdlS  DRILLS 
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tic.  153.— Details  of  Bit  Sfauiks. 


Another  hose  conveys  compressed  air  from  the  main  to  the  tank. 
Water  is  thus  forced  from  the  tank  through  the  water  tube  5 
(Fig.  150),  which  passes  through  the  rifle-bar  and  hammer. 


•  The  muller  dettuls  of  dcNgn  of  the  present  rotal 
irtuit  fram  those  shown  in  this  cut,  but  the  principle  L; 


n  mechanism  differ  11 
nchanged. 
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in  the  axis  of  the  machine,  and  is  delivered  into  the  hollow  bit. 
Air  is  mixed  with  the  water,  as  the  hole  is  thus  cleaned  more 
effectually  than  by  water  alone.  An  air  jet,  without  water, 
makes  too  much  dust.*  The  air  comes  from  the  drill  when  in 
operation,  not  from  the  tank. 

Lubrication.  In  the  No.  18  drill,  an  oil  chamber  is  cast 
under  the  cylinder  bore.  It  is  filled  through  a  plugged  opening 
on  top  of  the  cylinder.  There  is  a  small  port  between  the  oil 
chamber  and  cylinder,  so  that,  as  the  piston  travels  over  this 
oil  port,  the  oil  m  the  chamber  is  alternately  imder  live  air 
and  exhaust  pressure.  A  small  quantity  of  oil  is  thus  fed  to 
the  cylinder  at  each  stroke.  The  No.  26  drill  has  an  oil  cham- 
ber 9  (Fig.  151),  on  top  of  the  cylinder,  provided  with  a 
patented  oiler  feeding  into  the  valve  chest. 

The  latest  (1918)  Leyner-Ingersoll  drills  are  the  Nos.  148 
and  248  (Fig.  153a).  Though  there  are  slight  modifications  in 
construction,  the  rotation  and  water  features  are  as  in  the  No. 
18  drill.  These  machines  are  identical,  except  that  No.  148 
has  a  light  shell  of  24-in.  feed  only,  while  No.  348  may  be  had 
with  either  24  or  30-in.  feed.  They  are  valveless  as  to  ad- 
mission and  exhaust,  the  hammer  being  of  the  differential 
type;  but  there  is  a  valve  in  the  cylinder  to  eliminate  back 
pressure  and  permit  an  uncushioned  blow.  Lubrication  is  by 
the  automatic  "  Heart-beat"  lubricator,  connected  by  a  small 
port  with  the  rear  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  operated  by  the 
air  pulsarions.  Its  oil-carrying  "cartridge"  is  recharged  as 
necessary.  Weight  of  drills:  No.  148,  148  lbs.;  No.  248, 
156  lbs. 

Sullivan  "  DR-6  "  Drill  (Fig.  154)  is  mounted  on  a  column 
or  tripod,  and  is  designed  primarily  for  drifting  and  tunnelling. 
Cylinder  diameter,  2}  Ins.;  net  weight,  148  lbs.;  diameter  of 
drill  steel,  i  J  in. 

*  In  late  yeus  the  dust  question  has  received  much  attention.  Thou^  dust 
from  shales,  coal  and  other  non-siliceous  material  is  comparatively  harmleaa,  that 
coming  from  siliceous  rock  or  on  is  distinctly  dangerous,  causing  "  silicoaii  "  or 
miner's  consumption.  For  a  discussion  of  this  important  subject  sec  Mining 
Engineer's  Handbook  (Peele,  1918),  pp.  1379,  1401. 
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The  hammer  a  has  a  short  tail  piece  £,  which  runs  inside  of  a 
hollow  shell  valve  c,  having  end  seats  and  placed  in  the  rear  of  the 
cylinder.  The  rotation  ratchet  e  is  set  in  the  forward  end 
of  the  drilL  A  long  front  extension  d  of  the  hammei,  which 
SHves  as  a  rifle-bar,  passes  through  the  ratchet  sleeve,  and 
strikes  directly  on  the  drill  shank.  Straight  and  spiral  grooves, 
f  and  g,  are  cut  in  the  rifled  striking  end  d  of  the  hammer;  the 
straight  grooves  engage  with  guides  in  the  retaining  bushing  i, 
which  incloses  the  drill-shank  bushing  h,  and  the  spiral  grooves 
engage  with  projections  in  the  ratchet  sleeve.  There  is  no 
rotation  of  the  bit  on  the  forward  stroke.  On  the  back  stroke 
the  ratchet  causes  the  hammer  to  ride  up  on  its  spiral  fluting, 
thus  rotating  itj  and  since  the  hammer,  while  reciprocating, 
engages  witb  bushing  i  by  means  of  the  straight  grooves,  the 
chuck  busl&g  h  and  the  bit  are  also  rotated.  Like  the  Lejner- 
Ingersoll  bit,  pre\Toiisly  described,  the  bit  shank  has  two  lugs 
/,  fitting  in  the  chyck,  to  provide  the  grip  for  transmitting  the 
rotation. 

This  machine  has  a  water  attachment  like  that  used  in  the 
"  Liteweight"  drill  fChap.  XX).  It  comprises  a  combined 
water  and  air  jet,  a  single  throttle  valve  controlling  both  air  and 
water.     Air  alone  may  be  uscMd  for  shallow  holes. 

Stephens'  "  Climax  Imperial  "  Hammer  Drill,  made  at  Cam 
Brea,  Cornwall,  has  a  ij-in.  cylinder,  weighs  75  lbs.,  and  is 
mounted  on  a  light  column  or  bar.  In  several  features  of  its 
design  this  machine  differs  greatly  from  American  drills. 

The  valve  motion  (Fig.  155)  resembles  that  of  the  Climax 
reciprocating  drill  (Chap.  XX).  Air  enters  by  the  combined 
air  and  water  tap  (detailed  section)  on  the  side  of  the  valve 
chest;  thence  passing  by  the  annular  recess  6  in  the  piston 
valve  u,  through  c  and  t',  to  the  main  cylinder  ports  h,h'.  The 
recesses  (/,</',  in  the  %'ah'e,  communicate  with  the  main  exhaust 
(not  shown).  Aii  is  c(in>tantly  admitted  to  both  ends  of  the 
chcsl  by  a  small  urouv.  /.  the  valve  being  thrown  by  exhausting 
through  the  much  larger  auxiliary  j)<>rts  e  and  /.*  Ports  /  are 
alternately  brought  into  conmiunitalion  with  the  annular  recess 

•  The  (kviio  N  similar  to  llui  m  ihc-  ■■  Stwmil  "  drill,  Fig.  ij:.  Chap.  XX. 
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b,  thus  relea^i^  the  air,  by  way  of  ports  s  and  J*,  to  the  main 
exhaust.  The  ports  /  are  lined  with  hollow,  conical  plugs  g,  of 
composition  metal,  shaped  below  to  the  curve  of  the  hammer; 
to  prevent  leakage  of  air,  they  are  kept  in  close  contact  with 
the  hammer  by  the  pressure  of  the  valve-chest,  when  bolted  in 
place.  When  the  plugs  wear  too  loose,  a  thin  washer  is  inserted 
above  them. 

The  water  for  the  drill  hole  is  best  supplied  by  gravity,  under 
a  pressure  of  say  15  lbs.  It  enters  the  combined  air  and  wat^ 
tap,  or  throttle,  through  the  passage  k,  to  the  transverse  port  / 
in  the  anvil  block  «  which  serves  also  as  the  drill  holder,  or 
chuck.  Thence  I'-e  water  pa^sua  to  the  hollow  bit  (see  the 
elevation  and  the  "  section  on  line  AB  ")■  The  drill  may  also 
be  used  for  "  dry  "  holes,  the  dust  being  allayed  by  an  external 
spray  from  the  throttle.* 

The  machine  has  an  automatic  atr-fced  cylinder.  A  small 
piston  p,  with  its  rod,  is  rigidly  bolted  to  the  lug  q,  on  the  cradle 
r.  Air  from  the  throttle  passes  through  passage  j  to  the  feed 
cylinder,  forcing  the  drill  head  forward  on  the  cradle  and  keep- 
ing the  bit  pressed  against  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  After  the 
machine  has  been  ffd  forward  14  ins.  (the  working  length  of 
feed),  the  air  is  shut  off  and  the  transverse  bolt,  shown  in 
the  plan  of  the  cradle,  is  slacked.  The  operator  then  slides  the 
cradle  forward  on  its  suppori  under  the  machine,  tightens  up 
!hebo!t  on  the  serrated  edge  of  the  cradle,  and  proceeds  with  the 
drilling.  Thus,  a  total  feed  of  twice  the  length  of  the  cradle-- 
or  about  28  ins. — is  obtained  without  putting  in  a  longer  bit. 

Rotation  of  the  bit  is  effected  by  hand.  The  bit  is  held 
by  friction  in  the  conical  socket  of  the  chuck.  Gear  teeth  are 
cut  on  the  periphery  of  an  cilargc<l  part  o  of  the  chuck,  engaging 
with  which  is  a  smaller  gear  )i  i  Sije  ni-ncral  plan  and  the  "  section 
on  line  CD  "),  keyed  on  a  spindle  passing;  to  the  rear  of  the 
machine  and  rotated  by  the  handle  111. 

Excellent  itrillinR  records  have  been  made  by  this  machine, 
both  in  England  and  South  .Africa. 

•Tbb"dusl  allaviT  "  is  cicsiriUil  in  Cluii.  .\.\,  iindi-r  Clima\  Drill. 
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Class  b.    Shall  hammer  Drills,  with  Haudle 

Hardsocg  Wonder  Drill*  (Fig.  156)  is  a.  valveless  machine, 
made  in  two  types.  Fig.  156  shows  the  older  form,  with  D-han- 
die  for  hand  rotation.  There  are  4  sizes,  weighing  I3,  17,  30 
and  30  lbs.,  all  using  hollow  steel  and  employed  chiefly  for 
down  holes. 

Air  is  admitted  at  the  nipple  2  (to  which  is  attached  the 
throttle  and  hose)  and,  entering  the  annular  recess  3,  acts  con- 
stantly on  the  shoulder  13  of  the  hammer.  On  beginning  the 
forward  stroke,  the  ports  5  and  6,  through  the  head  of  the 
hammer,  are  opposite  recess  3,  and  admit  live  air  into  and 
behind  the  hollow  hammer.  Since  the  area  thus  presented  to 
an-  pressure  is  much  greater  than  the  area  of    shoulder  13,  the 


ilh  D-Handle. 


hammer  is  driven  forward.  Just  before  the  hammer  strilies  the 
bit,  ports  5,  6  reach  the  annular  recess  8;  through  this  recess, 
part  of  the  air  in  and  behind  the  hammer  which  has  caused  the 
forward  stroke,  goes  to  the  exhaust  port  4,  and  part  through  the 
hollow  bit  to  the  bottom  of  the  drill  hole.  The  exhaust  having 
taken  place,  the  back  stroke  is  made  by  the  constant  pressure 
of  the  inlet  air  on  the  annular  shoulder  13  of  the  hammer. 

This  drill  can  be  converted  into  a  sloping  or  drifting  machine 
by  removing  the  large  plug  and  handle  12,  and  screwing  into 
the  rear  head  of  the  cjlinder  an  air-feed  standard,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  shown  by  Figs.  178,  181  and  183.  For  making 
breast  holes,  the  air-feed  machine  is  mounted  on  a  light  cohimn. 
Weights,  unmounted,  35  and  87  lbs. 

*  This  drill  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  IlammcT  drills. 
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'K-  157  shows  a  recent  form  of  the  Hardsocg  drill,  with 
natic  rotation:  a  is  the  ratchet  box,  with  spring-con- 
d  pawis;  b  the  rifle-bar,  engaging  the  rifle-nut  c  in  the  rear 
>(  the  hollow  hammer  d.  The  hammer  is  thus  rotated  like 
tiston  of  a  reciprocating  drill  (Chap,  XX).    The    forward 


Fig.  157. — Hardsocg  Drill,  with  Automatic  Rotation. 

!  of  the  hammer  has  a  square  cross-section,  reciprocating 
e  square  bushing  /.  which  holds  the  octagon  shank  g  of  the 
Thus  the  rotation  of  the  hammer  is  communicated  to 
lit.  A  yoke-shaped  bit  retainer  /i,  somewhat  resembling 
in  Fig.  158,  holds  the  bit  in  its  socket, 
ive  air  enters  port  i,  from  the  throttle  _;  to  the  annular 
s  k,  and,  as  shown  by  the  arrows,  passes  alongside  the 
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rifle-bar,  through  passages  1.1,  in  the  rifle-nut,  to  the  rear  of  the 
hammer.  On  completing  the  forward  stroke,  the  air  in  the 
rear  end  of  the  cylinder  passes  to  the  exhaust  port  m.  When  , 
the  hammer  is  in  this  position,  the  small  shoulder  n  is  opposite 
the  annular  recess  k,  thus  admitting  air  to  act  on  the  large 
shoulder  o  of  the  hammer,  and  causing  the  back  stroke.  At  the 
end  of  the  forward  stroke,  some  of  the  exhaust  ^r  passes  down 
alongside  the  square  head  of  the  hammer  (which  makes  a  loose 
fit  in  bushing/),  and  goes  through  the  hollow  steel  for. cleaning 
the  drill  hole.  If  required,  by  turning  the  throttle  j  backward, 
live  air  can  also  be  delivered  through  the  bit,  by  way  of  the  port 
p.     Weight  of  drill,  50  lbs. 

Murphy  Drill  is  another  example  of  valveless  machine, 
made  in  both  the  D-handle  and  air-feed  tj-pes.  by  C.  T.  Carnahan 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

IngersoU-Rand  "  Jackhamer "  is  made  in  two  styles: 
"BCR-430,"  for  dry  holes;  "  BCRW-430,"  for  wet  holes. 
Referring  to  Fig.  158,  a  h  the  hammer,  b  the  ratchet,  c  the  rifle- 
bar,  d  the  retaining  bushing  for  the  hexagonal  drill  shank.  The 
forward  end  c  of  the  hammer  has  straight  longitudinal  fluting, 
which  engages  with  corresponding  grooves  in  the  bushing  d, 
and  thus  rotates  the  bit  on  the  back  stroke.  Fig.  159  shows 
the  assemblage  of  parts  of  the  rotation  de\'ice,  lettered  as  above. 
The  valve  is  the  same  as  described  under  the  Ingersoll-Rand 
"  Butterfly- Valve  "  drill  (Chap.  XX).  An  automatic  oiler  is 
shown  at  //.  By  the  pulsations  of  the  inlet  air,  oil  is  drawn 
into  the  valve  chest,  passing  thence  into  the  cylinder.  Opera- 
lion  of  the  drill  is  eased  by  llie  hja\-\-  springs  /,/,  connecting 
the  front  and  back  cylinder  heads.  The  bit  is  held  firmly  in 
position  in  the  chuck  by  pressure  of  the  double  spring  g,  but  is 
readily  changed.     The  handle  has  rubber  grips. 

The  Water  Jackhamer  "  BCRW-4,io"  (Fig.  160)  is  like  the 
above,  except  that  it  has  a  central  water  tube  for  deli%'ering 
water  under  pressure  lo  the  huliow  bit,  as  in  the  Leyner-IngersoU 
drill,  already  described.  It  can  drill  holes  to  a  depth  of  10  or 
12  ft.  The  water  tube  is  supplied  with  water  through  a  swivel 
connection  and  a  strainer.     As  the  handle  is  offset,  the  tube  is 
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Fig.  is8-— Insorsoll-Rand   •  Jjtkhimur  "  lluul  DrUl, '■  llCR-430,"  for  Drj- Holes. 


EzQg^^ 


Fic.  160— IngCTsoll-Rnnd  ''Water  Jackhamer'."  for  Wet  Hdeft. 

(Cylinikr  aiwi  acrL'ssi)r.v  pirls  nut  shoivn.) 
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readily  removable.  A  standard  "  BCR  "  machine  can  be  om- 
verted  into  a  "  BCRW  "  water  drill  by  substituting  a  few 
parts.  The  water  pressure  should  be  at  least  25  or  30  lbs., 
but  must  always  be  less  than  the  air  pressure.  Water  tanks 
of  6  or  18  gals,  capacity  are  furnished  by  the  makers.  The 
bit  shank  of  the  hollow  steel  for  the  Jackhamer  drills  is  shown 


"  Jackhamer  "  Drill  on  Cradle  MouDling. 


in  the  second  cut  of  Fig.  153.  Both  of  the  above  machines 
weigh  41  lbs.  Diameter  of  steel,  }  in.;  air  hose,  1  in.;  water 
hose,  J  in. 

For  flat-hole  work,  like  drifting  or  breast-stofung,  the  Jack- 
hamer may  be  mounted  as  shown  by  Fig.  161.    The  cradle, 


Fic.  162,—"  JackhamiT  "  on  Special  Mounting  for  Thin  Co*I  Semmt. 

somewhat  resembling  that  of  an  ordinary  rockHdrill,  is  varied 
slightly  in  design  according  to  whether  it  is  to  be  used  for  the 
dry  or  wet  machine;  it  is  adapted  to  either  column  or  tripod. 
A  supplementary  cradle,  carrjing  the  drill  head,  rides  on  the 
feed  screw  of  the  main  cradle.     Weight  of  mounting,  63  lbs. 

For   mining   thin   coal   seams   the   "Jackhamer"  drill  is 
mounted  as  in  Fig.  162.    The  legs  of  the  mounting  have  adjust- 
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able  extension  ends,  like  those  of  a  tripod.  Cruciform  steel, 
with  a  cross  bit,  and  twisted  as  in  Fig.  163,  is  used  instead  of 
ordinary  octagon  steel.  When  drilling,  the  machine  slides 
forward  on  the  wooden  frame,  the  bit  being  supported  and 
held  in  alignment  by  a  pair  of  guide  clamps  pivoted  on  the 
front  end  of  the  mounting.  As  the  auger-like  steel  rotates,  it 
assists  in  removing  the  cuttings  from  the  hole.  This  new 
mode  of  mounting  is  well  adapted  to  drilling  the  breast  holes 
so  common  in  coal  mining. 


SECTION  E-F 
Fic.  163— Twialed  Cniciform  Bit,  for  Drilliag  in  Cod. 

Ingersoll-Rand  "  Jackhamer  Sinker  "  (Fig.  164)  is  a  recent 
variation  of  the  "  Jackhamer,"  especially  suited  to  shaft-sinking, 
or  where  deep  holes  (to  12  ft.)  are  required.  It  is  built  in  two 
types,  dry  and  wet,  both  fitted  with  an  axial  tube  for  cleaning 
the  hole  with  either  air  or  water;  in  other  respects  they  are 
identical  in  construction.  In  the  dry  machine,  the  air  delivered 
to  the  tube  is  controlled  by  a  valve  in  the  handle.  The  water 
device  is  the  same  as  in  the  Leyner-IngersoU  drill,  and  the 
rotation  like  that  of  the  standard  "  Jackhamer."  The  valve 
works  on  the  principle  of  the  "  Butterfly,"  but  is  cylindrical, 
with  end  seats.  As  shown  in  the  cut,  the  bit  holder  has  a  new 
form;  to  remove  the  bit,  the  yoke  is  swung  to  the  right. 
Weight  of  drill,  70  lbs.;  size  of  steel,  i  in. 

Ingersoll-Rand  "  Bullmoose  Jackhamer  "  is  built  especially 
for  drilling  deep  down  holes.    Its  design  (Figs.  165  and  166) 
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is  essentially  diff^ent  from  the  ordinary  Jackhamer.  A  "  But- 
terfly "  valve  is  set  at  the  back  end  of  the  drill,  in  line  with  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder.  The  hanuner  reciprocates  freely,  the  bit, 
which  rests  loosely  in  the  chuck,  being  rotated  independently, 


Fic  164.    "Jackhamer  Sinker."        Fic,  165.—"  Bullmoose  Jackhamer." 

as  shown  in  Fig.  166.  A  small  sjxjol-valve  a  b  operated  through 
auxiliary  ports  which  arc  controlled  by  the  movements  of  the 
hammer,  and,  by  another  set  of  ports,  valve  a  throws  the 
plunger  b.  A  ratchet  c,  with  four  pawls,  encircles  the  end  of  the 
bit  chuck  d,  the  ratchet  in  turn  bdns  inclosed  by  a  steel  ring  e. 
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As  the  lug/,  on  ring  e,  engages  with  the  plunger  A, «  is  oscillated 
back  and  forth  through  a  small  arc,  and  by  means  of  the  ratchet 
thus  rotates  the  bit. 

This  drill  has  automatic  lubrication  and  a  blowing  device 
for  removing  sludge  from  the  hole.  One-inch  hollow  steel  is 
generally  used.    Weight  of  drill,  105  lbs. 


Fig.  ifi6. — "  Bullmoos;'  Jackhamer." 

Ingersoll-Rand  "  Imperial  "  Drills  (types  MV-r  and  MV-a) 
are  valveless  (Fig.  167).  They  resemble  in  principle  the  Hard- 
socg  drill,  already  described,  in  that  the  pbton  (or  hammer) 
acts  as  its  own  \alve.  The  hollow  piston  a  has  an  enlarged 
part  b  near  the  rear  end,  against  the  shoulder  of  which  the  air 
pressure  is  constantly  acting,  and  a  scries  of  6  slot-shaped  ports 
c  near  the  forward  end.  In  the  cut  the  piston  has  completed  its 
stroke;  the  air  is  being  exhausted  through  the  piston  ports  c 
to  the  exhaust  port  d.  The  return  stroke  is  caused  by  the 
constant  air  pressure  on  the  shoulder  b  of  the  piston. 

The  drill  is  rotated  b>-  a  straight  handle  attached  at  e.  The 
^ank  of  the  bit  is  held  in  a  bushing/,  which  is  made  to  receive 
either  hexagonal  or  cruciform  steel.  Solid  steel  is  used  for  these 
machines,  which  arc  designed  for  shallow  "  plug  holes,"  for 
mining  and  quarry  service.    Weight  of  drill,  42  lbs. 
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For  drilling  I  to  i-in.  holes  to  a  depth  of  6  ins.,  as  for  block- 
holing,  pop-shots,  dressing  walls  of  shafts,  cutting  timber  hitches, 
etc.,  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.  makes  a  small  "  plug  drill  "  (the 
"  Invincible "),  weighing  21^  lbs.  It  is  valveless,  like  the 
"  Imperial."  Downward  pressure  on  the  handle  opens  the 
throttle;  the  air  is  automatically  shut  off  when  the  drill  is 
raised  from  the  hole.  The  steel  is  rotated  by  the  handle  or  by 
a  wrench.  The  exhaust  is  led  through  a  hose  to  the  mouth  of 
the  hole,  for  removing  the  cuttings. 


Fio.  167.— Ingeraoll-Rand  "Imperial"  Hammer  Drill  (Types  MV-i,  MV-a), 

SuIUtbh  "  Rotator  "  Hammer  Drills  are  made  in  two  forms, 
i.e.,  with  air-tube  or  water-tube. 

The  "  Air-Tube  Rotator  "  {Fig.  168)  has  a  spool  valve  a, 
in  a  chest  forming  part  of  the  cylinder  casting.  The  rotation 
device  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Sullivan  "  DR-6  "  drill  (see 
description  accompanying  Fig.  154);  ratchet  6  (Fig.  168) 
encircles  the  hammer  c,  which,  by  means  of  both  straight  and 
spiral  grooving  k  and  i,  rotates  the  chuck  bushing  d.  Air  enters 
to  the  throttle  at  e,  part  of  it  going  by  the  tube  /  to  a  passage 
in  the  rear  cylinder  head  and  thence  through  the  axial  air-tube 
g  to  the  hollow  bit.  The  bit  is  held  in  the  chuck  by  the  ^ring 
yoke  _;.  Under  the  handle  b  an  automatic  lubricator  *,  like 
that  used  for  the  Sullivan  "  Liteweight  "  and  "  Hyspeed  "  drills. 
With  each  pulsation  of  air  in  the  rear  end  of  the  cylinder,  one 
of  the  small  balls  admits  air  to  the  oil  chamber  /,  and  the  other 
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ball  dischai^es  a  little  oil  into  the  cylinder,  in  the  form  of  q>ray. 
Weight  of  drill,  38  lbs. ;  steel,  I  in. 

The  "  Water-Tube  Rotator "  (Fig.  169)  resembles  the 
"  Air-Tube  "  machine  so  closely  that  a  description  is  unneces- 
sary.   It  is  intended  especially  for  rather  detp  holes  pdnted 


Fig.  168.— Sullivan  "  Air-Tube  RoUtor  "  (DP-33) 

downward.  Water,  supplied  by  a  tank  under  air  pressure, 
like  that  in  Fig.  136,  Chap.  XX,  is  admitted  through  the  rear 
cylinder  head  to  the  axial  tube.  An  inlet  screen  keeps  out  dirt 
and  grit.  A  jet  of  live  air  mingles  with  the  water,  to  increase 
the  cleaning  action.    Weight  of  drill,  40  lbs.;  steel,  }  in. 

Sullivan   "Auger  Rotator"    (Fig.    170)   is  similar  to  the 
"  DP-33  "  *''''">  ^^^  has  a  shorter,  lighter  and  faster  stroke.    It 
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is  designed  for  drilling  in  soft  or  broken  rock  (shales,  coal,  etc.). 
Solid,  spiral  steel  is  used,  with  a  forked  ("  fish-tail ")  bit.  It 
will  drill  6-8-ft.  holes  in  soft  ore  or  coal,  and  up  to  12  ft.  in  loose 
material.  The  pkton  is  solid,  no  air  or  water  tube  being 
required,  as  the  rotation  of  the  spiral  steel  removes  the  cuttings 
from  the  hole.    Weight  of  drill,  39  lbs. 


Fw.  169-— Sullivan  ■'  WiUcr-'lube  RnUtor  "  (DI'-jj). 

Mountings  for  Sullivan  Hammer  Drills.  Fig.  171  shows  the 
"  Rotator,"  with  handle  removed,  mountifi  on  a  cradle  attached 
to  a  column  arm.  The  special  cradle  lias  two  clamps;  one  (<i) 
fitting  over  the  cylinder,  the  olher  (ft)  bearing  on  the  socket  of 
the  drill  handle.  A  coil  spring  (c)  at  the  rear  of  the  shell  acts 
as  a  shock  absorber.    Weight  of  cradle,  60  lbs. 
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Another  form  of  mounting,  the  "  pneumatic  feed  "  (Fig.  172), 
consists  of  a  h'ght  column,  on  the  arm-saddle  (d)  of  which  is 
clamped  a  trunnion  (c),  with  a  hinged  cradle^lamp,  supporting 
a  long  air-feed  cylinder  (f).  On  the  forward  end  of  the  piston 
rod  of  Q")  is  a  short  arm  (g)  and  a  saddle  to  which  the  drill   is 


Fig.  170.— Sullivan  "Auger  Rotalor,"  Class  DR-33. 

clamped.    The  action  of  both  drill  and  feed  is  controlled  by  a 
single  throttle. 

*'  Hummer  "  Drills  (Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.).  These 
are  hand  machines,  with  automatic  rotation.  Fig.  173  shows 
longitudinal  sections  of  type  "  A-86,"  at  right  angles  to  each 
other. 
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Valve  mechanism  (Fig.  174).  The  hardened  and  ground 
steel  ball  B,  wdghing  approximately  i  oz.,  reciprocates  A  in- 
in  a  steel  cage  V,  provided  with  end  seats.  5  is  the  inlet  port  to 
the  valve  chamber,  C  and  P  are  the  cylinder  and  hammer,  Si 
and  52  the  cylinder  inlet  ports,  and  £1,  E2  the  exhaust  ports. 

Compressed  air  enters  V  through  a  series  of  peripheral  holes 
H,  as  shown  by  the  arrows.     Tlie  valve  will  thus  be  thrown 


Fig.  171. — Cradle  and  Column  Mounting  for  Sullivan  "  Rotalor  "  Drill. 

either  forward  or  backward.  Assuming  that  it  takes  its  initial 
position  as  in  the  diagram,  air  flows  through  S2  to  the  cylinder, 
and  the  hammer  P  makes  its  backward  stroke.  This  movement 
of  P  uncovers  exhaust  port  £2  and  covers  £1.  When  air  is 
exhausted  through  E2,  an  unbalanced  condition  is  produced' 
in  the  valve  cage  V,  which  causes  valve  B  to  move  to  its  right- 
hand  seat.  Air  f^om  S  then  passes  through  Si  into  the  cylinder, 
and  the  hammer  makes  its  forward  stroke,  thus  completing 
the  cycle  of  operMion. 
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Rotation  of  the  bit  is  independent  of  the  hammer.    Referring 
to  Fig.  173,  a  small,  high-speed,  rotary  air  motor  a  is  set  trans- 


la 


Fio.  171. — Pneumatic-feed  Hountmg  fm  SulBvan  "  RoUton." 

versely  across  the  back  cylinder  head.    The  worm  thread  ft, 
on  the  rotor  shaft  c,  engages  with  a  worm  gear  on  the  longitudinal 
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shaft  d.  At  the  other  end  of  if  is  a  pinion  e,  meshing  with  a.  gear 
mounted  on  and  encbrcling  the  chuck  bushing  /,  whicH  holds  the 
hexagonal  shank  of  the  bit.  There  is  no  ratchet.  The  air 
admitted  to  the  drill  goes  first  to  the  rotation  motor;  the  exhaust 
from  this  passes  through  5  (Fig.  174)  to  the  valve  B,  Cor  operating 
the  hammer.  The  bit  holder  g  (Fig.  173)  is  similar  in  general 
design  to  that  of  several  of  the  machines  previously  described. 

For  drilling  in  coal,  slate,  or  other  soft  rock,  a  twist  or  auger 
bit  may  be  used  (see  Ingersoll-Rand  "  Jackhamer  "  and  Sullivan 
"Auger  Rotator  "). 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.  makes  several  other  types 
^f,  hammer  drill. 


Fic.  I "4. — Valve  Mechanism  of  "Hummer"  Drill  {Diagrammatic). 

Waugh  Hammer  Drills  (Denver  Rock  Drill  Manufacturing 
Co.)  are  made  of  several  types.  (Waugh  "  Stopers,"  with  tele- 
scopic air-feed  standards,  are  described  later.)  The  "  Clipper  " 
drill,  unmounted,  weighs  47  lbs.;  the  "  Dreadnaught,"  83  lbs. 
Their  general  design  is  essentially  the  same.  As  hand  drills, 
they  serve  for  shaft-sinking,  blockholing,  quarrying,  etc.; 
mounted  on  a  guide  shell  (on  column  or  tripod),  they  are  applic- 
able to  horizontal  breast  work  and  drifting. 

The  "  Clipper  "  drill  (Model  50,  Fig.  175)  is  valveless.  Air 
enters  at  a.  The  hollow  hammer  b  has  four  ports,  as  shown. 
In  making  the  forward  stroke,  air  acts  on  the  entire  area  of  the 
hammer;  for  the  back  stroke,  it  acts  on  the  shoulder  c.    Rotation 
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is  effected  by  the  ratchet  d  (in  the  front  cylinder  head),  which 
encircles  the  rifled  eitension  e  of  the  hammer.  As  the  hammer  is 
prevented  from  rotating  by  two  longitudinal  splines  in  the 
cylinder,  each  stroke  of  the  hammer  turns  the  rifle-nut/,  which 
contains  the  pawls  and  their  springs.  In  the  forward  edge 
of  the  ratchet  ring  ij  is  a  set  of  small  lugs,  which  engage  with 
lugs  on  the  chuck  bushing  k,  boldii^  the  hexagonal  bit  shank. 

The  water  tube  »  receives  water  at 7,  the  supply  being  con- 
trolled by  the  needle  valve  g  (see  detail  cut).  As  the  tube  is 
reduced  in  size  at  the  point  k,  making  a  loose  fit  thence  to  the 
end  of  the  hammer,  air  mixes  with  the  cleaning  wafer.  To 
increase  the  quantity  of  water,  when  required,  the  drillis  raised 
slightly,  allowing  the  hammer  to  rim  forward  and  thus  uncover 
more  of  the  smaller  part  of  the  tube  i.  Model  55  of  the  Waugh 
drill  has  no  water  attachment,  a  blow-valve  being  used  instead, 
to  deliver  a  large  quantity  of  air  at  intervals,,  when  drillii^ 
deep  holes. 

The  "  Dreadnaught "  hand-hammer  drill  (Model  60)  is  simi- 
lar in  general  design  to  the  "  Clipper,"  but  is  larger  and  heavier. 
Another  type  of  "Dreadnaught,"  having  a  valve  and  an  air-feed 
standard,  is  described  on  p.  340. 

McEienun-Teny  "F-I"  Hammer  Drill  (Fig.  176)  has 
automatic  rotation,  uses  hollow,  J-in.  steel,  and  will  drill  to  a 
depth  of  8  or  10  ft.  Weight,  38  lbs.  The  spool  valve  b  is  small 
and  light,  with  a  throw  of  only  \  in.  The  throttle  a  has  three 
positions:  the  first  shuts  off  air;  the  second  opens  the  port  c, 
to  admit  air  to  the  hollow  bit,  for  cleaning  the  hole;  the  third 
starts  the  drill.  When  blowing  out  the  drill  hole,  the  bit  is 
slightly  raised  from  the  bottom.  From  port  c  the  air  for  cleaning 
goes  to  the  forward  end  of  the  cylinder  through  passage  d, 
alongside  of  the  hammer.  Rotation  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Leyner-IngersoU  drill  (Fig.  152) ;  e  is  the  rifle-bar,/  the  rifle-nut, 
in  the  hammer  g;  the  front  end  of  g  has  longitudinal  fluting  h, 
which  engages  with  corresponding  grooves  in  the  chuck  bushing 
or  socket  i.  This  bushing  receives  the  hexagonal  shank  of  the 
bit.  To  remove  the  bit,  the  yoVsj,  normally  held  in  position  by 
the  qvings  k,  is  swung  to  the  right 
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HcEiemon-Terry  "  A-9  "  Hammer  Drill  (Fig.  177)/  wdgh- 
ing  Qo.lbs..  is  designed  for  drilling  deeper  and  larger-holes  thatt 
the  preceding.  The  spool-valve  is  l-ke  that  of  maity  of  thfe 
standard  reciprocating  drills.     Aside  from  this,  though  ther^-are 


Fir..  1 76.— Mt-Kii-rnan-Ttro^  "'  I'"-!  "  Hammer  Drill. 

difTerences  in  the  details  of  construction,  the  main  features  are 
the  same  as  in  the  "  F-i  "  drill.  Size  of  steel  used,  i  in.'  TTie 
steel  is  not  siiecially  shanked,  the  rotating  chuck  bushing  receiv- 
ing the  full  hexagonal  section. 

Another  drill  by  the  same  makers  is  the  "  Busy  Bee  "  ("  B-i  "^ 
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weighing  50  lbs.    It  b  designed  for  shallower  holes,  and  for 
dressing  or  trimming,  blockholing  and  similar  work. 

Wood  Hammer  Drill  has  a  spool-valve,  of  essentially  the 
same  design  as  the  Wood  reciprocating  drill  (Chap.  XX).    In 
its  general  features,  including  the  mode  of  rotating  the  bit, 
it,-,  is  -  quite    similar  to  the  McKiemas- 
Terry    "  A-g "    drill,    described    above. 
Weight,  44  lbs.;  diameter  of  cylinder,  2  ins. 

Class  C.    stopeks,  or  Hahher  drills 

WITH  Ant-FEED  STANDARDS 

General  Description.     These  machines 
^re  jnadc  by  most  of  the  rock-drill  manu- 
facturers.    They  are   intended   chiefly  for 
drilling  holes    directed   above    the    hori- 
zontal, as    in    overhand  sloping,  though 
they  may  also  be  mounted  on  a  column,  . 
for  -drifting  and  other  breast  drilling. 
.    Nearly  all  makes  are  built  on  the  same 
general  lines.    The  design  of  the  drill  itself 
is  usually  the  same  as  that  of  the  hand- 
hammer   drills  of  the  same  maker.    At- 
tached to  the  back  head  of  the  drill  is  a 
long,  telescopic  extension,  on  the  end  of 
which  the  machine  stands  when  drilling 
overhead  holes.    This  standard  comprises 
a  slender  cylinder  and  piston,  which  when 
supplied   with    compressed  air  automati- 
cally keep  the  drill  fed  up  to  its  work.  F'"-  «77-  —  McKicmm- 
Air   for   both   drill   and    feed   cylmder  is      ^^j^^'^"   "*"" 
admitted  by  a  single  throttle  valve. 

Most  of  these  drills  have  no  automatic  rotation;  to  keep 
the  hole  round,  the  entire  machine  is  rotated  on  its  axis  by  an 
arm  or  handle.  They  are  all  one-man  machines.  A  few  makes 
use  a  water  attachment,  for  directing  a  spray  of  water  at  the 
mouth  of  the  hole,  to  moisten  the  dust.*    Others  use  hollow 

•  In  this  conreclion,  see  the  "  dust  allayer  "  of  the  Climax  drill,  p.  aSa 
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Steel,  witb  a  water  tube  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  drill, 
like  many  of  the  drills  in  Classes  A  and  B. 

Owing  to  the  similarity  in  design  of  the  air-feed  of  the  dif- 
ferent makes,  and  to  avoid  repetition,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  following  cuts  for  details  of  construction.  Tlie  descr^>ti(Xis 
of  typical  drills  given  below  are  confined  chiefiy  to  the  valve 
motion  and  the  operation  of  the  drill  itself. 

Waugh  Stoper  is  made  in  several  Mzes  and  weights.  The 
lightest  model  (3|-in.  cylinder),  using  i-in.  steel  and  striking  a 
short,  rapid  blow,  is  suitable  for  the  softer  rocks  and  ore.  Tlte 
heaviest  machine  (ij-in.)  has  longer  stroke,  uses  i}  or  ij-in. 
steel,  and  strikes  a  heavier  blow,  as  needed  for  hard  ground. 

A  recent  model  of  the  Waugh  stoper  is  the  No.  14A  (3|-in.). 
Its  operation  is  shown  by  Figs.  178,  179  and  180.  The  valve  A 
is  a  hollow  cylinder,  with  external  annular  recesses  and  &  rear 
collar  r.  On  the  back  stroke,  the  neck  w  of  the  hammer  entcfs 
the  bore  of  the  hollow  valve.  Compressed  air  is  admitted 
to  the  drill  by  the  path  shown  .by  the  arrow,  passing  throu^ 
the  channels  a,  b,  c  and  d,  to  the  valve,  which  then  takes  the 
rearward  position,  as  in  Fig.  178.  This  position  is  caused  by 
a  differential  pressure  on  the  valve,  due  to  the  sxaaU  difference 
in  the  diameters  and  areas  of  the  portions  y  and  z.  The  live 
air  from  the  recess  or  chamber  c  is  then  free  to  flow  into  the 
rear  end  of  the  cylinder  e  (Fig.  179),  since  the  diameter'of 
the  hammer  neck  w  is  about  ^  in.  less  than  the  diameter 'x 
of  the  valve  chest.  As  the  hammer  is  drives  forward,  any 
air  in  the  forward  end  of  the  cylinder  remaining  from  the  pre- 
ceding stroke  is  exhausted  through  ports  and  passages  ;,  k,  i,  j 
(Fig.  180),  annular  groove  k  of  the  valve  (Fig.  17S),  and  exhaust 
ports  /  and  m  (Fig,  180),  to  the  atmosphere. 

When  the  hammer  in  its  forward  stroke  uncovers  the  opening 
ft(the  "  trip-hole  ")  (Fig.  180),  air  flows  through  passages  n,  o, 
and  p,  into  chamber  q,  where  it  acts  on  the  large  end  r  of  the 
valve  and  shifts  it  into  its  forward  position.  Air  then  passes 
from  b,  through  d  and  recess  k  (Fig.  178),  and  thence  through 
j,  i,  h  and  g  (Fig.  180)  to  the  front  end  /  of  the  cylinder,  thus 
driving  the  hammer  back.    During  this  stroke,  the  air  in  the 
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rear  end  of  the  cylinder  is  exhausted  through  the  hoUow  valve 
into  chamber  q  (Fig.  179),  and  thence  out  of  the  exhaust  ports 
/  and  m.  As  the  exhaust  is  not  yet  down  to  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, it  holds  the  valve  in  its  fom-ard  position,  but,  iriien  the 
hammer  neck  w  enters  the  valve,  the  exhaust  pressure  in  q  drops 
to  atmospheric  pressure,  and  no  longer  holds  the  valve.     There- 


~^\':lul;h   Stupor,   M<k1cI    i4.\..     Diagmmmatk   Sections   of 
Cylinder,  \'atvc  and  Ports. 


upon,  the  diiTercntial  pressure  on  areas  y  and  z  (Fig.  178)  be- 
comes effective,  and  the  valve  shifts  to  its  rearward  position. 
Air  then  enters  the  rear  end  of  the  cylinder  at  e,  and  the  hammer 
is  again  driven  forward,  thus  completing  the  cycle.  Near  the 
end  ol  both  forward  und  back  strokes  air  exhausts  expaQsively 
through  ports  s,  t  and  m  (Fig.  179).  The  small  passage  ki  is  a 
vent  for  the  chamber  q. 
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■  Ingersdl-Rind  Stope  Drills  are  of  two  types,  the  chief  dif- 
ference being  in  the  design 
of  the  cylinder.  The  air 
feed,  made  in  three  forms, 
is  the  same  for  both,  as 
noted  below. 

The  "Butterfly" 
stoper  (Fig.  i8i)  is  of 
solid  bolted  construction, 
except  the  front  head, 
which  is  spring  retained. 
An  "  anvil  block.  "  a  is 
interposed    between    the 

hammer  b  and  the  drill  g. 

bit  c.  Air  is  admitted 
from  the  inlet  d  by  the 
throttle  c  to  the  "  Butter- 
fly "  valve  /,  the  ports 
being  shown  by  the  dotted 
areas  opposite  each  wing 
of  the  valve.  One  wing 
controls  admission  to  both 
ends  of  the  cylinder,  the 
other  controlling  the  ex- 
haust. Details  of  the 
operation  of  this  valve 
are  given  in  Figs.  141- 
143  {Chap.  XX),  with 
accompanying  descrip- 
tions. The  exhaust  open- 
ing g  directs  the  exhaust 
backward,  to  minimize  its 
tendency  to  scatter  the 
dust  at  the  mouth  of  the 
drill  hole.  Throttle  e  is 
so  designed  that,  when  in 
position  to  admit  air  to 
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asr  v>  pue  to  tit  :«c  r;.''~jO*r. 

•ir&vii:^  ££  i   Pz.  :^:  -  urf  iz  J:c:si3SiaI  acxiacm  In-  F%.  iSi, 

tr^  Vjk  '>:  *j>t  L&:yf>  is  i.  -^.c-.r^s  p^  /.  -viikb  tcpdates  Ae 
fr/»  'jS  'jE  4=<t  itraisj  oct  cirt  a^if  grit.  Hie  oil  ffca».ii— ■  i 
f..>^  oou  &  ^hi:'*  ty  r'^zyj'-i:^  ih.'t  acrcw  pihiE  ■.  is  to  cnmmai- 
'-4ti«i  t;.'  tL*  ST'.ai;  jx>rt  fi  inii:  the  H^^e  air  adc  at  die  vahe 
ch»t.  m-jtn  th%  drill  b  at  itotz.  the  air  pnlaritwc  m  tbe 
c>i»t  drair  the  v~  -vhrivjgz  ;  &ad  tbe  asaU  pasags  a  uid  A 
inlfj  the  rli^t.  irher.ce :'.  p^oes  witb  the  air  into  the  diiD  cvfinds. 
In  Ihft  vaJvt  i-.t^t.  dose  to  the  throttle-  is  an  lir 


I::.   :■.;— OiJiD?  Dt-.-ice,  ■Buaerty*'  Stpper. 

<^:t:  rIc-Util  (.ut  in  Fig.  I'ti).  consisting  of  a  perfotated  cup- 
hhaix^]  t\\sk  0,  htid  in  p<j:ition  by  the  spring  p. 

'Ihrte  forma  of  air  feed  are  made:  fi)  the  cylinder  feeds  off 
the  piJiton  ''Fig.  iHi),  which  allows  the  drill  to  be  mounted  on 
a  (.olumn  or  IrJfxyl,  for  making  breast  holes;  (£)s£be  piston  feeds 
out  of  the  cylinrler;  ^3)  an  extension  pomt  is  added,  for  drilling 
u\t]n:r-,  in  workings  wilh  a  high  roof.  Referring  to  Fig.  i8i, 
the  hollow  piiiton  (/  is  a  steel  tube,  with  a  flange  for  boiling  to  the 
drill  body.  The  stuffing  box  r  of  the  cylinder  5  contains  two 
(.up-lc:athers.  \\'hen  the  piston  and  cylinder  dose  up,  they  are 
automatically  held  together  by  the  friction  spring  t  entering 
the  rfr:ess  u.     FJg.  183  shows  the  air  feed  of  the  second  type. 

The  "  Butterfly  "  stoper  uses  i,  il  or  ij-in.  crociform  steel 
Ct^enenilly  soli<l).  with  square,  hexagonal  or  cruciform  shank. 
WeiKht  of  firill.  74  lbs. 
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Flc.  183— Air  Veed  for  "  Butterfly  " 
Stoper,  Type  "  BC-ii." 


Fig.  i8s.-CyliDder  and  Valve  of 
"  CC  Stopehamer." 
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The  Ingerst^-Rand  ''  CC  Stopehamer  "  (Fig.  184)  is  similar 
to  the  "  Butterfly  "  stoper,  except  in  the  deagn  of  cjiinder  and 
valve.  The  c>'linder  is  a  drop  forging;  a  is  the  hammer,  ft  the 
"  an\'il  block/'  c  the  inlet  elbow.  The  \'alve  d  has  a  very  short 
throw  and  is  designed  to  give  a  high  degree  of  eapanaon  in  the 
use  of  the  air;  it  has  end  seats.  Fig.  185  shows  the  cylinder, 
valve  and  ports  in  more  detail. 

A  wet  t>pe  of  "  Stopehamer "  (CCW)  is  also  made,  the 

water  de\'ice  being  the  same  as  in  the  "  Butterfly  "  stoper. 

'  Fig.  186  shows  a  spray  dust-allayer,  which  may  be  attached  to 


n^ 


Dust  Allayer  for  "  Stopehamer. 


the  "  CC  "  drill  by  replacing  the  inlet  elbow  by  a  special  con- 
ni;ction.     Weight  of  the  "  Stopehamers  "  is  81  lbs. 

"  Chicago  Stoper "  (Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.),  with 
air-feed  standard,  has  the  same  valve  motion  as  the  "  Catling  " 
drill  of  the  same  makers  (Chap.  XX,  Fig.  144).  As  it  resembles 
in  its  general  features  the  drills  of  this  class  described  on  preced- 
ing pages,  details  are  omitted.  It  ranks  with  the  best  of  the 
sloping  drills.  Solid,  cruciform  steel  is  used,  and  a  spray  dust- 
allayer  is  provided,  which  is  readily  attached  when  desired. 
Weight  of  drill.  70  lbs.;  diameter  of  cylinder,  2J  ins. 

Sullivan  Hammer  Drills  with  air-feed.  In  these  the  feed 
cylinder  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  drill.  For  details  and 
illustrations,  see  Sullivan  drills  under  Class  B. 

Cochise  Air-Feed  Drill  (Cochise  Machine  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.)  is  similar  in  general  design  to  the  other  tj-pical  stopers 
with  air-feed  standards,  as  described  on  preceding  pages.    It 
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has  a  spool  vaJve.    Weight  of  drill,  73  lbs.;  diameter  of  cylisdei^ 
2i  ins. 

Operation  of  hahhbr  drills 

Air  Consumption  of  Hammer  Drills  is  approximately  the 
same  as  for  reciprocating  drills  of  the  same  cylinder  diameter 
(see  Tables  XXXI  and  XXXII,  Chap.  XX) .  But,  in  comparing 
the  results  in  terms  of  work  done,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  smaller  sizes  of  Class  A  drills,  and  all  of  Classes  B  and  C,  are 
one-man  machines,  and  that  for  some  kinds  of  work,  especially 
overhead  stoping,  the  hammer  drills  make  a  higher  footage 
of  hole. 

Depth  of  Hole.  When  hammer  drills  were  first  introduced, 
it  was  found  that  the  speed  of  drilling  materially  decreased  at 
depths  greater  than  3  or  4  ft.,  even  with  the  use  of  a  water  jet 
alongside  of  the  bit.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  inertia  of  long 
and  heavy  bits,  but  probably  more  to  the  failure  of  the  early 
drills  to  "  mud  "  well.  In  recent  years  the  designs  have  been  so 
improved  that,  even  for  "  down  "  holes,  they  can  now  be  used 
for  depths  of  at  least  10  ft.,  though  average  depths  are  usually 
from  4-6  ft.  This  is  largely  the  result  of  using  hollow  steel 
and  a  strong  jet  of  water  mixed  with  compressed  air.  The  force 
of  the  expanding  air  assists  in  keeping  the  hole  clear  of  pasty 
sludge,  thus  allowing  the  hammer  to  strike  a  more  effective 
blow.  As  a  rule,  the  fastest  work  is  done  when  drilling  "  uppers  " 
{holes  directed  at  a  steep  upward  angle)  in  dry  rock  or  ore. 
The  dust  and  cuttings  then  run  out  by  gravity;  that  is,  the 
holes  are  self-cleaning. 

Records  of  Work.  The  prefatory  remarks,  made  imder  this 
heading  in  Chap.  XX,  respecting  reciprocating  drills,  apply 
also  here.  But,  since  hammer  drills  are  usually  operated  with- 
out mounting,  no  allowance  of  time  for  setting  up  is  necessary; 
and,  as  there  are  no  chuck  bolts  to  manipulate,  bits  can  be 
changed  in  ij-j  minutes.  Table  XXXVIII  gives  figures  based 
on  a  number  of  recorded  runs.  Type  of  drill  (column  3)  refers 
to  the  classification  used  in  this  chapter. 
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Table  XXX\'m 


CodrfWoik, 


SUpillg 

Suneuabo" 

Drifting 

Drifting 

Sloping 


'te 


Sta[Nng 

Drifting. . . . 

Sloping 

Diif tii^. .  .  . 
Drifting. . .  , 

Sloping . 

Sloping.  .  . . 

StOfMlR 

Tunnelling 
(test  run) 
Sinlung. . .  . 
Sinkbg .... 
Drifting 


Hud  [diaaolitc 
but  unfavorabk' 

.\niyg(laloid  ojpprt  rock Cla»  A 

Tough  scliiit Class  .\ 

Hard  trach>-te. ;  Class  C 

Hard  trach>-te Class  C 

Hard  porph>-TV- ClaM  C 

.Amygdaloid  tioppa  rock..  .  .        '  Class  C 

.\in}-gdaloid  copper  rock i  Class  A 

Quaitzoseore Class  C 

Granite [  Claa  .\ 

Quartzoicore Class  A 


Medium  andeaite 

P>-ritic  ore,  niediiUQ  bard . . 
P)Titlc  ore,  medium  hard . . 


.\vera^  granite Gass  .\ 

Tough  schist Class  B 

Tough  schist Class  A 

Hard  limestone '  Class  .\ 

(Juaitiose  on- ,  Class  C 


Class  C 
ClassC 
ClassC 


lei' 


I 


Field  of  Work.  For  dri\-ing  tunnels,  drifts  and  crosscuts, 
or  for  underhand  sloping  in  n-ide  veins,  and  wherever  de^ 
holes  of  large  diameter  can  be  advantageously  adopted,  recipro- 
cating drills  arc  still  in  general  use,  though  the  same  field  of 
work  is  occupied  by  the  hammer  drills  of  Class  A.  In  connection 
with  these  operations,  hammer  drills  are  useful  as  auxiliaries, 
for  blockholing  and  for  "  squaring  up  "  after  the  main  rounds 
have  been  fired;  that  is,  dressing  the  walls  and  taking  up  the 
"  bottom  "  when  the  deep  holes  fail  to  break  clean. 

Most  of  the  hammer  drills,  particularly  those  of  Classes 
B  and  C,  are  less  well  adapted  to  making  holes  that  ^>proadi 
the  horizontal,  as  in  tunnelling,  drifting,  crosscutting  and  breast 
sloping.  Class  B  machines  are  best  for  down  holes,  as  in 
quarrying  and  trenching  in  rock.    They  are  also  used  success- 
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fully  for  shaft  inking  in  rather  soft  and  laminated  or  thin- 
bedded  rock  (like  shales),  or  where  there  are  many  slips  and 
short  fissures.  In  such  rocks,  a  relatively  large  number  of 
shallow  holes  give  the  best  results,  and  to  drill  them  with 
reciprocating  machines  involves  extra  loss  of  time  for  shifting 
and  setting  up. 

Class  C  drills  are  especially  designed  for,  and  do  thai  best 
work  in,  drilling  uppers,  as  in  general  overhand  stoping.  They 
are  useful,  also,  in  mining  thin  veins  with  narrow  paystreaks. 
For  breast  holes,  they  are  sometimes  mounted  on  columns. 

In  drilling  dry  holes,  hammer  drilb  raise  much  dusL  With 
the  hand  machine,  the  operator  must  stand  close  to  the  mouth 
of  the  hole,  and,  when  hollow  steel  is  used  with  an  air  jet,  the 
dust  is  blown  back  in  the  operator's  face.  This  is  especially 
troublesome  in  drilling  uppers  with  Class  C  machines.  The 
harmful  effects  of  rock  dust  containing  siliceous  matter,  also 
the  spray  dust-allayers  and  other  water  devices  of  hammer 
drills,  have  been  referred  to  on  preceding  pages. 

Solid  bits  have  a  limited  application.  They  can  be  used  for 
shallow  holes  in  the  softer  rocks,  by  watering  the  hole  and 
spooning  out  the  sludge;  or  in  dry  rock,  provided  the  holes  are 
at  a  sufficient  upward  angle  to  permit  the  cuttings  to  run  out  by 
gravity.  But  they  are  best  used  for  cutting  hitches  for  mine 
timbers,  blockholing,  and  quarry  work. 

Makers  of  Hammer  Drills.  The  following  alphabetical  list 
includes  all  of  the  principal  American  makers: 

C.  T.  Camahan  Mfg.  Co..  Denver.  Colo.  Her  Rock  DrtU  Mfg.  Co..  Denver,  Colo. 

Chicago  PncuTTialic  Tool  Co..  rtiicago.  111.  IncerioU-Rand  Co..  New  York 

Cleveland  Pnturoatic  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  MrKioraiin- Terry  Drill  Co.,  New  York 
Cochin  Machine  Co..  Lot  Angelei.  Cal.  Shaw  Pneumalic  Too!  Co..  Denver.  Colo. 

Denver  Rock  Drill  and  Mach.  Co..  Denver.  Cdo.  Sullivan  Machinery  Co..  Chicico.  111. 
Flottman  ft  Co..  Cardiff.  Walei  R.  Slepheni  &  Son.   Cam  Brea,   Con- 

Mardwcg  Wonder  Drill  Co.,  Ottumwa.  Iowa  wall.  Bn^and 

Whitcomb  Hammer  Drill  Co..  Rochelle.  111. 
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COAL-CUTTING  MACHINERY 

Coal-cutting  machines  have  largely  replaced  hand  labor 
in  "  under-cutting  "  the  coal,  preparatory  to  breaking  it  by 
blasting  or  wedging.  Objects:  (i)  To  economize  in  the  cost  of 
mining;  (2)  to  decrease  the  proportion  of  "fines"  produced; 
(3)  to  increase  the  rate  of  production  from  a  given  extent  of 
mine  workings.  Coal  cutters  are  used  chiefly  in  bituminous 
collieries,  and,  unless  wages  are  very  low,  they  can  mine  more 
cheaply  than  by  manual  labor.  In  recent  years  they  have  also 
been  successfully  employed,  to  a  limited  extent,  for  mining 
anthracite  in  veins  of  rather  flat  pitch.  They  groove  or 
undercut  the  face  or  breast  of  coal,  close  to  the  floor  and  to  a 
depth  of  several  feet.  The  mass  so  undercut  is  subsequently 
broken  down  by  comparatively  light  blasts. 

Coal  cutters  comprise  four  classes:  (i)  Endless-chain; 
(2)  Rotary-bar;  (j)  Disk;  (4)  Reciprocating  or  pick  machines. 
Machines  of  the  first  three  classes  are  driven  by  electricity  or 
compressed  air,  electricity  being  now  in  most  general  use.  Pick 
machines  are  operated  by  compressed  air,  no  satisfactory  electric- 
driven  pick  having  yet  been  brought  out.* 

Endless-Chain  Cutters  are  built  by  several  makers  in  the 
United  States,  among  whom  are  the:  Goodman  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co.,  Morgan-Gardner  Electric  Co., 
and  Sullivan  Machinery  Co.  Most  of  the  machines  of  this  type 
are  electric -driven,  though  the  Jeffrey  and  Sullivan  chain  cutters 
are  furnished  with  compressed-air  drive  for  use  in  gaseous  mines, 
or  where  local  conditions  make  it  convenient. 

'  The  "  Pncumeleclric  Coal  Puncher  "  (see  p.  372)  is  not  a  1 
ail  pick  machine,  in  Uie  sense  b  which  the  tenn  is  here  used. 
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Hie  Standard  chain  machines  now  in  use  are  self-propelling 
along  the  face  of  coal  to  be  undercut.  Differences  in  design 
are  chieSy  matters  of  detail,  rather  than  of  principle.  For 
shifting  and  feeding  the  machines,  there  are  small  wire-rope 
or  chain  drums,  mounted  on  the  rear  end  and  operated  by 
gearing  from  the  air  engine  or  electric  motor.  The  rope  or 
chain  is  made  fast  to  a  timber,  or  held  by  a  "  jack  "  set  between 


roof  and  floor,  at  any  desired  distance-  from  the  machine.  By 
throwing  the  drum  into  gear,  the  machine  b  thus  pulled  (fed) 
along  the  face,  as  the  undercut  advances. 

Some  machines  have  but  one  drum;  others  (as  the  Jeffrey 
"  Longwall  ")  have  a  special  "  sumping  "  drum,  by  which  the 
machine  is  brought  into  position  at  the  point  where  cutting  is  to 
be  started,  and  is  then  fed  forward  or  "  sumped  "  into  the  face  a 
distance  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  slice  to  be  taken. 
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Figs.  187,  188  and  189  show  different  modes  of  manipulating 
a  chain  machine  in  room  work. 

The  makers  of  coal  cutters  furnish  special  trucks  for  moving 
the  machines  from  place  to  place  underground.  Some  of  the 
trucks  are  propelled  by  a  sprocket  chain,  driven  from  the  cutter 
engine  (see  Fig.  193). 

The  Jeffrey  "  Longwall  "  chain  machine,  for  either  electric 

ig 


LOKGWALL  IRONCLAD  IN  CUTTING  ALONG  THE  F»CE 


a,  carrying  the  chain.  The  chain  runs  on  two  sprockets, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  cutter  frame  (Fig.  190).  At  the 
itmer  end  is  the  driving  sprocket,  operated  through  worm 
gearing  by  the  compressed-air  turbine  k  (Fig.  192).  By  means 
of  the  jaw  clutch  /,  the  cutter  chain  can  be  started  or  stopped, 
as  required.  The  turbine  (Fig,  191)  consists  of  two  rotors,  with 
helical  blades  or  teeth  cast  on  their  surfaces,  and  is  designed  to 
work  with  air  pressures  of  40-80  lbs. 

*  At  the  present  time  (1918),  due  to  wu  conditions,  tlie  Jeffrey  Co.  is  not 
building  ur-driven  machines. 
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for  room  work.  Fig.  189  shows  the  different  modes  of  staxtiiig 
a  cut.  The  cutter  head  is  rigidly  attached  to  the  frame,  the 
entire  machine  being  swung  in  following  its  work.  The  chain 
is  driven  through  worm  gearing  by  a  compressed-air  turbine, 
similar  in  general  to  that  used  for  the  longwall  cutter.  Fig. 
193  shows  two  views  of  this  machine,  as  mounted  on  a  self- 
propelling  truck  for  delivery  at  the  point  where  the  work  is  to 
be  done. 

Fig.  194  shows  an  older  type  of  Jeffrey  chain  machine,  for 
room  or  breast  work,  and  still  used  in  a  number  of  mines  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  a  bed  frame  of  two  parallel  steel  chan- 
nels, with  cross  braces,  within  which  is  a.  T-shaped  sliding  frame, 
carrying  on  the  rear  end  a  small  duplex  air  engine.  The  sliding 
frame  carries  an  endless  sprocket-chain,  driven  by  gearing  from 
the  engine.  Sockets  in  alternate  links  of  the  chain  hold  the 
cutting  teeth  or  bits.  In  the  forward  end  of  the  sliding  frame 
are  two  idler  sprockets  carrying  the  chain.  On  each  end  of  the 
main  frame  are  screw-jacks,  for  bracing  the  machine  in  position. 
The  bits  are  so  shaped  and  staggered  as  to  "  cover  "  the  chain 
and  cutter  head,  and  make  a  groove  in  the  coal  about  4  ins. 
high,  or  sufficient  to  permit  the  cutter  head  to  enter  the  undercut 
freely.  The  sliding  frame  is  fed  forward  by  a  pair  of  pinions 
engaging  with  feed  racks  on  the  stationary  frame,  and  driven  by 
a  worm  gear  from  the  engine. 

Depth  of  undercut,  4-7  ft.,  width,  39-44  ins.  By  shifting  the 
machine  stdewise,  successive  cuts  are  made  along  the  face. 
From  100-150  sq.  yds.  can  be  undercut  in  10  hours.  Power 
required,  8-14  H.P. 

The  Sullivan  "  Ironclad  "  coal  cutters  are  built  for  both 
electric  and  compressed-air  drive.  Fig.  195  shows  the  longwall 
machine,  class  CH-8,  operated  by  an  air  turbine.  The  Sulli- 
van Machinery  Co.  also  builds  an  air-driven  chain  machine  for 
room-and-pillar  work,  class  CE-7  (Fig.  1950).  Figs.  187  and 
188  show  diagrammatically  these  two  types,  operating  respec- 
tively in  room-and-pillar  and  longwall  mining. 

In  its  general  lines,  the  air  turbine  is  similar  to  that  used  for 
the  Jeffrey  longwall  mach'""    "'""ady  described;    it  consists 
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here,  had  the  same  general  lines  as  the  chain  machine  in  Fig.  194. 
The  sliding  cutter  head  carried  a  transverse  bar,  driven  by  a 
sprocket  chain  and  in  which  teeth  were  set.  Length  of  cutter 
bar,  3-3J  ft.,  speed  of  rotation,  200  revs,  per  min.,  depth  of  cut, 
4-5i  it. 

Table  XXXIX 
General  Dimensions  of  Sullivan  Air-Driven  Coal  Cutters 


.Mr  pressure,  lbs 

Horse-power  of  motor. ...'.. 
Cutter  bar,  length,  ins 

Distance,  face  to  praps,  ins .  . 
Height  when  cutting,  ins.  . . 
Height  on  standard  truck,  in 
Height  on  drop-axle  truck,  in 
Height  of  groove  cut,  ins. . . . 
Feed  along  face.  ins.  per  min 
Weight,  machine  only,  lbs . . 
Weight,  truck  only,  lbs,.  ..  . 
AVeight,  equipment  only,  lbs 


I  14,  30,  36, 4a, 
I  I'll  54, 60  or 66 


28i 


11-36 
S300 


Fig.  196  shows  a  recent  British  bar  cutter  of  a  wholly  different 
design,  built  for  longwall  mining  by  Mavor  &  Coulson,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  It  may  be  moimted  on  nmners,  sliding  on  the  floor, 
or  on  wheeb  for  travelling  on  a  track.  By  moimting  it  on  skids, 
as  in  the  lower  part  of  the  illustration,  the  cut  can  be  made  in 
any  part  of  the  seam,  between  floor  and  roof.  The  machine 
will  work  in  seams  up  to  a  pitch  of  about  60°.  Fig.  197  shows 
the  mode  of  operation. 

The  cutter  bar,  which  is  driven  through  gearing  by  a  double- 
cylinder  air  engine,  or  an  electric  motor,  can  be  swung  through 
a  total  horizontal  arc  of  somewhat  more  than  180*.  The  bar  is 
threaded  spirally,  to  remove  the  cuttmgs  from  the  groove,  and 
staggered  bits  are  set  in  sockets  throughout  its  length. 

This  machine  is  made  in  3  sizes,  ranging  from  7  ft.  9  ins. 
to  II  ft.  long  {without  the  cutter  bar),  r  ft.  4  ins.  to  2  ft.  high. 
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cylinder  head  and  piston  rod  are  very  long.  A  horizontal  width 
of  4  or  5  ft.  of  undercut  is  thus  readily  commanded.  Depth  of 
cut  rarely  exceeds  5  ft.  A  helper  clears  away  the  d£bris  with  a 
long-handle  shovel,  and  assists  in  moving  and  setting  up  the 
machine. 

Most  pick  machines  run  at  200-250  strokes  per  min.  The 
lower  speed  machines  probably  have  some  advantage,  because, 
as  each  individual  blow  is  directed  by  the  operator,  he  can 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  work  if  he  has  time  between  strokes 
to  point  tlie  pick  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  do  most  execution. 
In  average  coal,  an  undercut  of  4  by  4  ft.  in  horizontal  area 
can  be  n.nde  in  16-18  mins.  The  platform  can  be  shifted 
sidewise  tO:  the  next  position  and  the  bit  changed  in  8-10  mins. 
Height  of  undercut  is  12-14  'is.  at  the  face,  tapering  to  3  or  3^ 
ins.  at  the  bottom.  Under  favorable  conditions,  good  operators 
can  undercut,  p3r  shift,  75-85  linear  ft.  of  face,  to  a  depth  of 
4-4!  ft.;  fair,  average  work,  60-65  ^t-  of  undercut,  4  ft,  deep. 

The  Harrison  Pick  machine,  one  of  the  oldest  of  this  class, 
was  invented  in  1877.  It  has  been  built  for  many  years  by  the 
George  D.  Whitcomb  Co.,  Rochelle,  111.  Fig.  200  shows  the 
longitudinal  section.  The  valve  is  a  long,  double  spool,  actuated 
through  a  crank  and  connecting  rod  by  a  horizontal  rotary 
engine  set  above  the  valve  chest.  The  main  cylinder  of  the 
machine  has  double  ports  at  each  end  to  cushion  the  stroke, 
and  for  running  with  a  short  stroke  when  desired. 

These  machines  are  made  in  heavy  and  light  patterns, 
weighing  respectively  about  700  and  500  lbs.  The  heavier  pick 
will  cut  to  a  depth  of  5  ft.  and  is  especially  adapted  to  "  shear- 
ing ";  that  is,  making  a  vertical  cut  or  groove,  on  one  or  both 
sides,  in  driving  entries.  For  this  purpose,  the  supporting  wheels 
are  34  or  40  ins.  diameter,  to  raise  the  machine  high  enough  to 
give  the  requisite  reach.  Smaller  wheels  are  used  for  ordinary 
undercutting. 

The  Sullivan  Pick  (Fig,  201)  is  made  in  3  sizes,  with  cylinder 
bores  of  4s,  4  J  and  5J  ins.,  for  undercutting  to  maximum  depths 
of  4i-6  ft.  Weights,  650-850  lbs.  Air  consumption:  ^\-m. 
machine,  about  no  cu.ft.  free  air  per  min.;    5J-in,  machine, 
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130  cu.ft.  Standard 
wheeb,  12-24  ins.  diam- 
eter; wheels  for  shear- 
ing, 26-48  ins.  Fig.  199 
shows  the  pick  at  work. 
The  spooI-va]ve  (123) 
throws  the  long  flat 
valve  (126),  which  con- 
trols the  main  ports 
(148,  149)  and  the  sec- 
ondary ports  between 
them.  These  secondary 
ports  produce    cushion-  "§ 

ing  at  each  end  of  the  P 

stroke,   as   follows:     A  « 

check-valve  {130)  is  in-       j  Jl 

serted    m   the    forward      ;  „ 

main    port    (149),    and.      ^  J 

when  the  pick  does  not  g 

strike     the     coal,     the  IJ 

piston  runs  forward  far  ^ 

enough  to   form  an  air  J 

cushion  m  the  front  end  J 

of  the  cylinder.      This  I 

closes  the    check-valve,  8 

and  prevents  immediate  ^ 

admission     of    live    air 

for    the    return    stroke, 

which  is   begun  by  the 

cushion  air. 

In  the  hollow  piston 

is  a  rifled-nut  (104),  en- 
gaging a  rifle-bar  (105). 

.\s  the    forward   end  of 

the  piston  rod  is  nearly 

square    in   section,   and 

therefore  cannot  rotate, 
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the  rifle-bar  is  rotated  at  each 
stroke;  and  the  small  gear  on 
the  back  end  of  the  rifle-bar 
rotates  the  reverse  valve  (io6, 
109),  This  valve  in  turn  oper- 
ates the  spool-valve  ("3)1  by 
the  dotted  ports  in  the  rear 
end  of  the  cylinder.  By  a  regu- 
lating valve  (114),  the  operator 
adjusts  the  speed  of  stroke  as 
the  working  conditions  require. 

Ingersoll-Rand  Pick  (Fig. 
202).  The  valve  motion  is  shown 
diagranunatically  by  Fig.  203. 

Main  ports  S,  5'  arc  con- 
trolled by  slide-valve  G,  on  the 
back  of  which  is  a  lug  B,  en- 
gaging the  spool-valve  F.  Air 
enters  alternately  the  opposite 
ends  of  F  through  ports  /,  J^, 
which  are  controlled  by  the 
auxiliary  slide-valve  K  and  its 
spool-valve  f .  Valve  F'  is 
operated  by  the  ports  N,  N', 
iV^  and  N^,  which  connect  on 
either  side  with  main  ports  S, 
S'.  Thus  the  rear  end  of  the 
chest  of  f  is  connected  with 
forward  main  port  S  and  the 
forward  end  with  the  rear  main 
port  5' ;  hence,  when  air  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  cylinder  0  through 
port  S',  a  small  portion  of  it 
passes  through  N,  N^  and 
throws  valves  F'  and  K.  This 
admits  air  from  F  through  port 
J>  to  spool-valve  F  and  reverses 
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valve  G,  thus  opening  S  to  live  air  and  S'  to  the  exhaust.  Some 
air  passes  from  5  through  jwrts  iV',  N^  to  valves  F^  and  K, 
by  which  first  K  and  then  G  are  thrown  forward,  reversing  the 
main  ports  and  completing  the  cycle.  The  speed  of  F'  and  K, 
and  hence  of  F  indG,  is  regulated  by  the  screws  L,  V. 

When  the  piston  passes  the  double  port  P  the  exhaust  ceases. 
Therefore,  if  the  pick  misses  the  coal,  the  piston  on  advancing 
beyond  P  cushions  on  air  in  the  forward  end  of  the  cylinder. 


Fill.   loj.  -InpTWill-Ranri  Coal  Pick.     Dinfiram  of  VaK-es  and  Ports. 

This  high-pi  essure  air  forces  back  the  go\-ernor  valve  V,  wholly 
or  partly  cutting  olT  the  inlet  air  to  valve  K,  so  that  the  machine 
runs  at  reduced  speed  until  the  bit  again  strikes  the  coal  before 
port  P  is  covered.  The  regular  exhaust  then  takes  place,  the 
governor  valve  V  opens,  and  the  machine  resumes  regular 
operation.  The  throw  of  I'  is  adjusted  as  desired  by  the  stop 
D.  The  back  stroke  is  begun  by  the  cushion  air  confined  by 
the  check-valve  T.  X«  live  air  can  pass  jwrt  S  until  the  piston 
has  advanced  far  enough  to  reduce  the  cylinder  pressure  below 
that  of  the  live  air  in  5,  plus  the  resistance  of  the  check-valve 
spring.     The  back  stroke  is  cushioned  by  ports  5'  and  valve  5^. 
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The  group  of  bits,  as  shown,  is  set  in  a  rosette  socket,  hdd 
by  friction  on  the  tapering  end  of  the  drill  shank,  which  is 
stmilariy  inserted  in  the  deep  socket  of  a  long  chuck.  The 
individual  bits  are  thus  readily  removed  for  sharpening  and 
replacement. 

Sullivan  "  Post  Puncher  "  (Fig.  205)  is  a  modified  rock-drill, 
designed  for  the  same  service  as  the  IngersoU-Rand  "  Radialaze." 
In  ordinary  cuts  to  depths  of  6-8  ft.,  when  the  column  cannot 
be  set  up  close  to  the  face,  the  reach  of  the  machine  is  increased 
by  using  an  extension  shank 


Fit;.  105.— Sullivan  "  Post  Puncher."     ,\l  the  left,  Ihe  machine  is  arranged  for 
breastwork  or  undercutting;   at  the  light,  (or  sbearing. 

The  bit  is  cither  solid,  or  of  the  rosette  type,  comprising  a 
group  of  5  or  7  independent,  removable  bits.  By  a  segment 
and  worm  on  the  arm  of  the  column  mounting  the  machine  is 
swung  as  the  work  requires.  The  cylinder  is  3J  ins.  diameter; 
weight  of  machine,  226  lbs. 

Pneumelectric  Coal  Puncher,  as  its  name  implies,  uses  both 
compressed  air  and  electricity.  A  small  electric  motor  drives  a 
pair  of  independent  pistons  m  a  cylinder  (Figs.  206,  207).  The 
rotary  motion  of  the  motor  is  changed  to  the  rectilinear  motion 
of  the  piston  by  the  following  device:  The  driving  pinion  B 
engages  the  horizontal  gear  C,  which  has  a  solid  web,  carrying 
a  stud  D  (Figs.  206,  208).  On  D  is  a  gear  E.  and  a  crank  with 
crank-pin  G.  Within  the  main  gear  C,  and  attached  rigidly 
to  it,  is  a  gear  F,  with  internal  teeth  engaging  the  crank-pinion  E; 
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F  having  66  and  E  33  teeth.  These  gears  are  so  proportioned 
that  stud  D  revolves  in  a  circle  concentric  with  F  and  of  one-haU 
its  pitch  diameter.  Gear  £,  revolving  freely  on  D,  causes 
crankpin  G  and  crosshead  H  to  reciprocate  between  the  guides. 
To  the  crosshead  is  attached  the  piston  rod  /,  with  its  piston  J. 
The  cylinder  V  contains  two  pistons,  entirely  unconnected 
with  each  other:  the  rear  or  driving  piston  J,  and  the  forward 
piston  K,  with  its  rod  L  and  chuck  X.  In  starting  the  machine 
on  its  first  forward  stroke,  piston  J  simply  pushes  K  forward, 
air  meanUme  entering  the  cyhnder  behind  the  piston,  through 


Fig.  208,— Pneu  melee  trie  Coal  Puncher.     Uiagram  of  Gearing. 


the  valve  O.  On  the  back  stroke  the  air  in  the  rear  of  the 
cylinder  is  compressed  and  the  air  between  the  pistons  is  rarefied, 
thus  causing  K  also  to  make  its  return  stroke  by  suction,  while 
air  enters  freely  through  a  port  at  R.  At  the  end  of  the  back 
stroke,  the  air  passages  below  valve  0  lie  between  the  pistons, 
whereby  the  charge  of  compressed  air  enters  the  cylinder  and 
drives  piston  K  forward  on  its  first- regular  stroke.  The  stroke  is 
cushioned  after  K  passes  the  port  at  R.  Piston  K,  having 
completed  its  forward  stroke,  is  followed  by  piston  /,  the  air 
between  them  being  exhausted  through  valve  S.  The  return 
stroke  is  then  made  by  both  pistons,  as  at  first. 

The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  61  Ins.,  and  the  rear  end 
clearance  spaces  are  proportioned  to  produce  a  working  pressure 
of  95-100  lbs.    The  motor  is  designed  to  run  at  three  speeds, 
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under  the  operator's  control,  giving  to  the  pick  140,  160  or  i3o 
strokes  per  min.  It  is  stated  that  7  H.P.  are  required  to  nm 
the  machine. 

The  Stanley  Header,  originally  brought  out  in  England,  is 
intended  for  development  work  in  collieries,  driving  circular  head- 
ings, for  entries,  airways,  etc.  It  is  now  rarely  used.  In  on,e  of 
its  forms  (Fig.  209}  a  crosshead  a,  mounted  on  a  screw  shaft  b, 
and  carrying  two  horizontal  arms  c,  cuts  an  annular  groove, 
3-4  ins.  wide.  A  central  core  is  thus  left,  which  either  breaks 
up  and  is  shoveled  back  as  the  work  advances,  or  is  blasted  or 


Kii;.   iog.  -SLinley  Hciilinj;  Maihinc  for  Collieries. 

wedged  do(vn  from  time  to  time,  if  necessary.  The  screw  shaft 
is  driven  through  gearing  by  a  pair  of  compressed-air  cylinders. 
Differential  gearing  produces  the  feed.  The  whole  is  carried 
in  a  frame  on  wheels,  held  firmly  when  in  operation  by  jack- 
screws  set  against  the  roof.  The  machine  b  narrow  enough 
to  permit  a  man  to  pass  alongside  to  the  front,  to  throw  back 
the  broken  coal  and  keep  the  cutter  head  free. 

Modifications   have   been   introduced   in   this   coimtry  and 
abroad.     In  one  of  them,  the  entire  section  of   the  heading  is 
taken  out  in  a  single  operation.     For  this,  the   crosshead   and 
arms  are  replaced  by  a  flat,  cone-shaped  head,  carrying  a  num-   ■ 
ber  of  individual  bits,  arranged  in  diametral  lines  < 
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The  circular  paths  traversed  by  the  bits  cover  one  another, 
so  that  the  whole  mass  of  coal  is  broken  up.  This  modification 
has  been  used  in  western  Pennsylvania,  in  some  of  the  Frick 
Coal  and  Coke  Co.'s  mines.  Average  speed  of  advance,  under 
favorable  conditions,  2J-3  ft.  per  hour,  including  moving  and 
setting  up.  In  one  case  2,254  linear  ft.  of  entry  were  driven 
at  an  average  speed  of  17  ft.  per  9  hours,  and  an  average  working 
cost  of  40  cents  per  ft.    The  exhaust  assists  in  ventilating  long 


For  rapid  development  work  in  longwall  mining,  the  Stan- 
ley Header  has  been  used  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  Co.,  with  the 
following  results: 


HANrt  Labor 

3  men,  i  lo-hr.  shift $4.00 

Paid  to  men  for  coal  produced  in  driving,  4)  tons  at  50  c. . .       a.  15 

Cost %6.iS 

Distance  driven  in  10  hours,  3  ft. 


Machine  Wokk 

I  operator,  S3.00;  1  helper.  1j .50 *  5.50 

3  shovellers  to  load  coal  behind  machine  at  $1.00 6,00 

Compressed  air.  repairs,  depreciation  and  interest i  $0 

Squaring  up  comers,  for  timbering  and  track 5.00 

Cost Ito.oo 

Distance  driven  in  10  hours,  20  ft. 


Crediting  to  the  machine  work  the  coal  produced,  viz.,  isi 
tons  at  50  cents  loaded,  the  net  cost  for  20  ft.  of  entry  was  $1.84 
per  yard. 

Auger  Drills,  for  boring  holes  in  coal,  rock-salt  and  other 
soft  material,  are  operated  by  compressed  air  or  electricity. 
The  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.  makes  a  breast  drill,  resembling  a 
machinist's  breast  drill.  It  has  a  3-cylinder  motor,  which  can 
readily  be  reversed  for  withdrawing  the  bit  from  the  hole ;  weight, 
exclusive  of  the  bit,  18  lbs.    Another  heavier  machine  is  mounted 
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on  a  column  or  bar.  A  compressed  air  auger  mounted  on  single 
or  double  column,  is  made  by  the  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co.; 
weight,  for  a  6-ft.  vein,  183  lbs.  Speed  of  the  engine  is  about 
3,000  revs.,  and  that  of  the  feed  shaft,  850  revs,  per  min. 

Auger  drills  operated  by  compressed  air,  electricity  or  hand 
power,  are  also  made  by  the  Howells  Mining  Drill  Co.,  Ply- 
mouth, Pa. 

The  Fairmont  Mining  Machinery  Co.,  Fairmont,  West  Va., 
makes  an  auger  drill  for  mounting  on  electric-driven  chain  coal 
cutters. 

Comparison  of  Coal  Cutters.  The  chain  machines,  which 
have  the  widest  application,  work  best  in  clear  coal,  of  uniform 
quaUty,  though  the  recent  types  are  suitable  also  for  hard, 
"bony"  coal,  or  coal  containing  streaks  of  pyrites  ("sulphur 
balls").  In  coal  of  this  character,  the  pick  machines  work  well, 
because  the  operator  can  regulate  the  strength  of  the  blow  and 
so  direct  the  machine  as  to  cut  around  a  hard  place. 

Somewhat  less  slack  and  fines  are  made  by  the  chain  machines, 
as  the  volume  of  undercut  is  smaller;  but,  when  the  product 
goes  to  coke  ovens,  the  larger  quantity  of  £nes  made  by  pick 
machines  is  immaterial.  Also,  in  solid,  hard  coal,  the  higher 
undercut  of  the  pick  machines  causes  a  more  complete  breaking 
up  of  the  whole  mass  when  blasted  down,  and  the  coal,  therefore, 
is  sometimes  more  readily  loaded. 

For  chain  cutters  a  fairly  good  roof  is  desirable;  otherwise 
props  may  have  to  be  set  so  close  to  the  face  as  to  interfere 
with  the  manipulation  and  shifting  of  the  machines.  Chain 
machines  can  be  worked  in  seams  as  thin  as  about  20  ins., 
though  they  are  more  conveniently  operated  in  thicker  seams. 
The  continuous-feed  chain  and  disk  machines  are  specially 
useful  for  thin,  pitching  seams  in  longwall  work,  as  they  operate 
with  almost  equal  facility  either  up  or  down  the  pitch.  Disk 
cutters  are  now  rarely  used. 

The  "  mining  rate,"  or  cost  of  mining  by  hand,  together  with 
the  character  of  the  coal  seam,  will  usually  determine  whether 
coal  cutters  can  be  economically  applied  in  a  given  mine  or 
district.    In  general,  for  seams  of  average  quality  and  thickness, 
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when  the  local  cost  of  band  mining  is  not  less  than  55-60  cents 
per  ton,  a  saving  may  be  effected  by  introducing  machines.* 

Loading  Machines  of  several  makes  are  used  underground 
to  some  extent  for  loading  cars  in  the  working  places  of  both 
coal  and  metal  mines.  Fig.  210  shows  a  compressed-air  driven 
loader  of  the  conveyer  type,  for  collieries,  which  may  be  men- 
tioned here  in  connection  with  coal-cutting  machinery.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  them  are  now  employed  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  frame  of  the  motor  supports  the  elevated 
end  of  the  conveyer,  near  the  car. 

*  Thb  applies  lo  pre-War  conditioDS. 
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CHANNELING  MACHINES 

Originally,  channeling  machines  were  used  ahnost  exclu- 
sively for  getting  out  dimension  stones  in  quarry  work.  Of  late 
years,  however,  they  have  been  employed  in  increasing  numbers 
for  certain  kinds  of  rock  excavation,  where  it  is  desired  to  have 
smooth,  imiform  walls;  for  example,  rock  cuttings  for  railroads, 
canals  and  water-wheel  pits  for  power  plants.  They  are  best 
adapted  for  cutting  the  softer  rocks,  like  limestone,  mdst  of  the 
sandstones,  slate,  shale,  etc.,  though  they  may  be  used  also  for 
some  of  the  varieties  of  granite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  schist,  and 
other  metamorphic  rocks.  Hard  rocks  are  best  quarried  by 
drilling  rows  of  holes,  with  wedging  or  blasting. 

In  a  certain  sense  channelers  resemble  redprocating  rfK^- 
drills,  a  single  bit  or  a  "  gang  "  of  bits  being  attached  to  the 
piston  rod.  But,  instead  of  drilling  a  series  of  round  holes,  the 
channeler,  as  its  name  implies,  cuts  a  continuous,  narrow  groove, 
without  rotation  of  the  piston  and  bit.  In  its  typical  form, 
the  machine  is  solidly  supported  on  a  heavy  carriage  or  truck, 
generally  mounted  on  a  track  laid  along  the  line  to  be  cut.  The 
motive  power  may  be  compressed  air,  electricity,  or  s^am.  By 
means  of  an  auxiliary  engine  and  worm  gearin^jfiie  whole 
machine,  while  at  work,  is  fed  forward  automatically  at  a  suitable 
speed.  Fig.  211  shows  the  general  construction  of  a  standard 
compressed  air-driven  channeler.  Another  dt^gn,  a  track  chan- 
neler for  cutting  marble,  with  adjustable  mounting  and  a  re- 
heater  mounted  on  the  carriage,  is  shown  in  Fig.  212. 

General    Construction.    The    construction    of    channeling 

machines  is  varied  to  suit  the  conditions  of  work:  i.  For  cutting 

vertical  channels  only,  the  rigid  head  machine  is  used ;  that  is,  the 

standard  supporting  the  cylinder  and  accessories  is  non-adjust- 
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engine  is  adjustable,  for  making  a  channel  at  any  desired  an^ 
to  the  vertical.  The  cylinder  with  its  appurtenances  is  swivelled 
on  its  supporting  frame  or  standard;  or  the  frame  may  be  pro- 
vided with  T-slots  (resembling  those  of  the  table  of  a  planer), 
by  means  of  which  the  cylinder  is  bolted  firmly  in  the  required 
position.  The  supporting  frame,  in  turn  (see  Fig.  212,  of  the 
Ingersoll-Rand  Ram  Track  Channeler),  may  be  swung  back  to 
a  nearly  horizontal  position,  for  making  wall  cuts  along  a  quarry 
face.  In  different  designs,  the  minimum  swing-back  angle  varies 
from  15°  or  20°  to  33°  to  the  horizontal;  but  it  is  not  often 
necessary  to  cut  with  these  machines  at  less  than  45°.  Fig.  214 
shows  a  Sullivan  channeler  of  this  class.  3.  A  third  form, 
designed  specially  for  making  horizontal  channels,  or  "  under* 
cuts,"  is  used  less  frequently  than  the  others.  An  Ingersoll* 
Rand  machine  of  this  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  215.  As  indicated 
in  the  cut,  the  head  may  be  bolted  to  either  end  of  the  carriage. 
4.  Lastly,  a  light  machine,  which  is  in  effect  a  large  rock-drill, 
may  be  mounted  on  a  "  quarry  bar  "—a  long,  hollow  bar, 
supported  at  each  end  by  a  pair  of  inclined  legs,*  This  is 
generally  used  for  drilling  a  row  of  holes  placed  close  togetha, 
the  partitions  between  which  are  afterward  cut  out  by  a  "broach- 
ing "  bit.  A  modification  of  the  quarry-bar  machine  is  made. 
by  the  Ingersoli-Rand  Co.  It  is  a  true  channeler,  mounted  on 
a  heavy  swivel  plate,  which  slides  on  a  pair  of  horizontal  bars, 
about  10  ft.  long,  supported  by  inclined  legs  (Fig.  216).  "^le 
whole  machine  Is  fed  along  the  bars  automatically  by  a  small, 
3-cylInder  engine,  which  actuates  a  travelling  feed-nut,  engaging 
with  a  threaded  shaft  between  the  bars. 

There  arc  many  variations  In  construction  of  the  above- 
mentioned  classes  of  channeler,  to  adapt  them  to  local  condi- 
tions. Among  other  machines,  of  entirely  different  design, 
may  be  mentioned  ihc  Wardwcll  and  the  Bryant  channelers. 
The  Wardweil,  a  heavy  machine  operated  by  steam  only, 
has  been  in  successful  use  fur  many  years.  It  is  intended 
for  making  vertical  channels,  a   gang  of  bits  being   set  in  a 
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of  the  Ingersoll-Rand  patterns)  by  a  pair  of  roller  guides.  Sraie 
saving  in  power  has  been  realized  by  the  introduction  of  the  rolUr 
guides;  they  eliminate  part  of  the  weight  due  to  the  crosshead, 
which  must  be  Hfted  at  each  stroke,  and  the  friction  loss  is 
reduced.  The  SulUvan  Company  builds  a  duplex  or  double- 
head  machine.  There  are  two  cylinders,  side  by  side  on  a  heavy 
frame,  each  with  its  gang  of  bits.and  operated  by  a  single  valve- 
chest.  As  the  blows  alternate,  one  piston  making  its  down 
stroke  while  the  other  is  on  the  up  stroke,  the  machine  can  be 
nm  at  high  speed  without  excessive  vibration.  Its  woriding 
capacity  is  correspondingly  greater  than  that  of  the  ^ngle- 
cylinder  machines.  When  the  plant  consists  of  a  few  machines 
only,  they  may  be  advantageously  driven  by  steam  (Fig.  213); 
but,  for  large-scale  work,  a  higher  degree  of  economy  results 
from  the  employment  of  compressed  air,  furnished  by  a  central 
plant.  Each  machine  is  then  provided  with  its  own  reheater  * 
mounted  on  the  carriage  (Fig.  212).  Air  pressures  generally 
range  from  85-1 10  lbs. 

While  at  work  the  main  cylinder  of  the  channeler  is  raised 
and  lowered  in  its  guide  shell  by  a  screw-feed,  operated  auto* 
matically  or  by  hand.  The  hand  feed  is  rarely  employed  except 
for  the  smaller  machines.  The  automatic  feed  may  be  caused 
either  by  an  independent  engine,  similar  to  that  used  for  the 
longitudinal  feed  of  the  quarry-bar  machine,  already  referred  to; 
or,  by  a  chain  and  sprocket  drive  from  the  machine  which 
furnishes  the  propelling  power  along  the  track.  The  chain  feed, 
as  used  in  the  Sullivan  channelcrs,  is  shown  in  Figs.  211  and  213. 
Most  of  the  Ingersoll-Rand  chaimelers  are  provided  with  the 
independent  feed  engine,  which  is  of  the  3-cylinder  type,  very 
small  and  compact  in  design.  In  either  case,  when  the  cut  has 
reached  the  required  depth,  the  feed  is  reversed  and  the  entire 
head,  with  its  accompanying  parts,  is  raised  preparatory  to 
making  the  next  cut. 

Depth  of  Cut  and  Speed  of  Work.  The  heaviest  channelers — 
those  with  rigid  back  or  standard— will  cut  to  depths  of  from  8 

*  See  Chap.  XIX,  on  Reheaters. 
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-15  or  16  ft.,  according  to  the  character  of  the  stone;  the  swing- 
back  and  bar  machines  will  cut  from  say  6-10  or  12  ft.,  and 
undercutting  machines  up  to  7  ft.  For  starting  a  channel,  the 
width  of  a  bit  is  from  ij  to  a  maximimi  of  4  ins.,  depending 
on  the  depth  of  cut  to  be  made  and  on  the  nature  of  the 
stone.  The  g^es  of  the  successive  bits  are  generally  reduced 
by  -fg  in.  each,  the  finishing  bits  usually  cutting  a  width 
tA  il  in. 

The  cutting  capacity  of  cbannelers  varies  greatly.  It  is 
largest  in  the  softer  stones,  when  of  uniform  texture  and  quality, 
and  in  fully  developed  quarries,  where  the  work  is  systematic 
and  the  stone  lies  below  the  zone  of  weathering  and  surface 
disintegration.  In  sandstone  of  average  hardness  and  under 
favorable  conditions,  from  250-300  sq.  ft.  of  channel  may  be  cut 
per  10  hours  by  the  heavy  machines;  or,  including  all  stoppages 
and  delays,  from  4,000-4,500  sq.  ft.  per  month;  in  the  softer 
sandstones  and  limestones  higher  duties  are  obtainable.  The 
swivel-head  and  other  adjustable  channelers  are  lighter  than 
the  fixed-back  machines  and  in  the  same  kind  of  stones  their 
rate  of  work  is  generally  slower.  Machines  working  in  rather 
hard  marbles,  like  those  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  will  cut  from  2,300- 
3,500  sq.  ft.  per  month,  or  an  average  of  85-100  sq.  ft.  per  day. 
A  ^gle  day's  work,  however,  will  often  greatly  exceed  these 
figures.  In  hard  marble  or  limestone,  the  smaller  bar  machines 
will  cut  an  average  of  say  40  sq.  ft.  per  10  hours  and  up 
to  125  sq.  ft.  in  softer  stones.  For  hard  gneiss,  or  schist, 
like  that  of  New  York  island,  an  average  duty  would  be 
65-70  ft.  per  day. 

Tables  XL  and  XLI,  showing  dimensions,  weights,  and  other 
data,  of  the  channelers  of  two  well-known  builders,  will  further 
illustrate  the  features  of  these  machines. 

The  Ingersoll-Rand  Company  have  applied  the  principle  of 
their  "  Air-Electric  "  rock-drill  to  the  design  of  the  cylinder 
and  air  compressing  mechanism  of  a  track  channeler  (Fig.  217). 
That  is,  an  electric  motor,  mounted  on  a  carriage,  drives  a  •"'"- 
gle-acting  air  compressing  pulsator,  which  is  connected 
channeler  cylinder  in  a  maimer  similar  to  that  of  the  1 
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Ingersoll  rock-drill,  described  in  Chap.  XX.  For  each  double 
stroke  of  the  pulsator,  there  is  a  blow  and  return  stroke  of  the 
channeler  piston,  the  speed  of  stroke  being  thus  controlled 
by  the  speed  of  the  electric  motor  which  furnishes  the  power. 
Favorable  results,  both  as  to  power  cost  and  maintenance, 
have  been  secured.  Thb  channeler  has  a  swivel  head  and  a 
swing-back  support,  and  is  therefore  suitable  for  varied  quarry 
service. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV 

OPERATION  OF  MINE  PUMPS  BY  COMPRESSED  AIR 

It  is  intended  here  to  deal  only  with  that  part  of  the  extensive 
subject  of  mine  drainage  which  has  to  do  with  the  employment 
of  compressed  air  as  a  motive  power.  Under  this  head  there  are 
three  general  forms  of  apparatus: 

1.  Direct-acting  pumps:  single-cylinder,  duplex,  or  com- 
pound. 

2.  The  air-lift  pump. 

3.  Pneumatic  displacement  piunps. 

In  this  chapter  the  first  class  only  will  be  considered. 

Simple,  Direct-Acting  Pumps.  Notwithstanding  the  general 
similarity  in  the  behavior  of  steam  and  compressed  air,  when  used 
in  the  cylinders  of  direct-acting  pumps,  there  are  some  important 
points  of  difference.  By  first  considering  briefly  the  construction 
of  the  ty-pes  of  pump  in  common,  use  the  results  obtainable  from 
the  employment  of  compressed  air  can  best  be  set  forth. 

The  development  of  the  direct-acting  pump  dates  from 
Henry  R.  VVorthington's  invention  in  1841;  and  a  large  part 
of  all  the  pumping  in  the  mines  of  this  country,  and  much  of  it 
in  other  countries  also,  is  done  by  pumps  of  this  class.  The 
cylinders  are  set  tandem,  the  power  being  transmitted  from  the 
steam  to  the  water  cylinder  through  a  ptston-rod  common  to 
both.  As  there  are  no  rotating  parts,  the  length  of  stroke  is 
controlled  by  the  admission  and  exhaust  of  the  steam.  In  all 
the  simple  pumps  the  valve  motion  in\olvc's  the  use  of  an 
auxiliary  valve,  the  movements  of  which  are  governed  by  the  re- 
ciprocating movement  of  the  piston,  and  which  in  turn  operates 
the  main  valve.  The  duplex  form  consists  essentially  of  two 
simple  pumps,  set  side  by  side,  with  an  interdependent  valve 
motion;  that  is,  the  valve  of  each  is  operated  positively,  through 
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a  system  of  levers,  by  the  movements  of  the  piston  of  the  other 
side. 

Though  direct-acting  pumps  are  strong  and  reliable,  simple 
in  construction,  and  occupy  but  little  space,  they  are  extremely 
uneconomical  machines,  unless  the  steam  cylinders  are  com- 
pounded. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  ought  not  to  be 
the  case.  Pumping  is  an  operation  that  should  be  conducted 
economically,  especially  in  connection  with  mining,  where  the 
pumping  of  water  is  classed  as  "  dead  work,"  Moreover,  the 
conditions  in  themselves  are  not  unfavorable.  A  pump  works 
under  a  practically  constant  load,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  each  stroke,  the  only  necessary  variation— which  need 
not  be  large — occurring  at  the  instant  the  discharge  valves 
open. 

The  trouble  is  that,  in  attaining  compactness,  simplicity,  and 
moderate  first  cost,  the  power  is  not  applied  In  simple,  direct- 
acting  pumps  to  the  best  advantage.  As  there  Is  a  constant 
load,  but  no  fly-wheel  to  equalize  the  power,  steam  must  be 
admitted  at  full  pressure  throughout  the  entire  stroke;  otherwise 
the  piston  would  be  unable  to  reverse,  and  would  come  to  a 
standstill.  Such  a  pump  must  work  practically  without  cutoff, 
and  therefore  a  cylinderful  of  steam,  nearly  at  initial  pressure,  is 
exhaiisted  at  each  stroke.  In  some  pumps  the  terminal  pressure 
is  quite  as  high  as  the  initial.  A  duplex,  non-compound  pump, 
having  a  positive  valve  motion,  may  at  times  be  even  a  more 
extravagant  steam-consumer  than  a  single-cylinder  pump,  since 
one  piston  may  reach  the  end  of  its  stroke  before  the  other  is 
ready  to  reverse  its  valve.  In  such  case  the  momentmn  of  the 
incoming  steam  fills  the  cylinder  at  initial  pressure  at  the  moment 
of  exhaust. 

For  steam-driven  pumps  there  are  several  ways  of  improving 
.these  conditions: 

I.  The  adoption  of  compound  or  triple  expansion  cylinders. 
This  type  is  suitable  for  the  larger  sizes  of  pump,  and  its  use  is 
increasing  for  mines  where  the  depth  and  quantity  of  water 
warrant  the  higher  first  cost.  The  space  occupied  is  Uttle  greater 
than  for  simple  pumps  of  the  same  cajMicity,  and  satisfactory  re- 
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suits  are  obtained  when  Ihcy  work  under  proper  coaditions  and 
with  sufficient  initial  pressure. 

2.  While  retaining  the  tandem  form,  a  fly-wheel  may  be  intro- 
duced, driven  from  the  crosshead  or  from  the  steam-cylinder 
connecting-rod.  This  is  a  reversion  to  a  type  of  pump  long  ago 
discarded  for  general  service  in  this  country,  in  favor  of  the 
simpler  but  less  efficient  form  v.'ith  no  rotating  parts.  Although 
such  a  piunp  occupies  much  more  space  and  its  first  cost  u 
increased,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  advantages  of  being 
able  to  use  the  steam  expansively,  without  the  necessity  of  cwn- 
pounding.  A  large  number  of  pumps  of  this  description  are  now 
employed  in  mines;  many  of  the  Riedler  pattern  and  some  of  less 
elaborate  and  expensive  design,  such  as  the  Prescott  and  others, 
in  which  an  early  cutoff — at  one-quarter  or  even  one-eightli 
stroke — is  satisfactorily  adopted. 

Notwithstanding  the  advances  made  along  these  lines  in  the 
mechanical  engineering  of  pumps  and  the  added  economy  gained 
in  their  ojieration,  it  has  been  very  generally,  assimied  in  the  past 
that  sunilar  economies  are  not  attainable  when  compressed  air 
instead  of  steam  is  employed  as  the  motive  power.  Yet  the 
advantages  accruing  from  the  utilization  of  compressed  air  trans- 
mission in  mines  are  marked.  As  the  heavy  losses  due  to  radia- 
tion and  the  condensation  of  steam  in  pipe-lines  are  avoided,  the 
transmission  of  power  by  compressed  air  may  be  conducted  with 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  No  difficulty  exists  as  in  the  disposal 
of  exhaust  steam  underground,  nor  is  any  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  rupture  of  a  compressed-air  pipe,  while  the 
bursting  of  a  steam  pipe  in  a  shaft  or  in  the  mine  workings  may 
cause  serious  trouble.  The  failure  to  realize  these  advantages, 
and  the  unsatisfactory  results  obtained  in  most  cases  from  com- 
pressed-air-driven pumps,  are  due  largely  to  the  fimdamental 
differences  in  the  behavior  of  steam  and  compressed  air  when 
used  in  a  motor  cyUnder.  In  Chap.  XVII  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  reduction  of  cylinder  temperature  accompanying 
the  expansion  of  compressed  air.  The  point  of  cutoff  being  the 
same,  this  causes  lower  terminal  and  mean  pressures  with  air 
than  with  steam.     In  other  words,  at  a  given  initial  pressure 
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and    without  reheating,   a   cylinderful    of    air    develops    less 
power. 

This  property  of  air,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
condense,  indicates  clearly  that  '^^'^"1  and  compressed  air  are  not 
equally  well  adapted  for  use  in  an  engine  of  the  same  design.  It 
is  not  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  why  mechanical  engineos 
and  espedally  piunp-builders  have  not  given  more  attention  to 
the  production  of  pumps  properly  designed  for  the  use  of  com- 
pressed air.  Few,  if  any,  other  branches  of  motor-engine  prac- 
tice have  been  so  neglected.  Lack  of  information  among  useis 
of  compressed  air  is  responsible  in  part ;  in  addition  to  which  it  is 
not  generally  realized  that  relatively  unimportant  modifications, 
at  small  cost,  would  produce  much  better  results.  Users  of  the 
ordinary  steam  pump  have  become  accustomed  to  its  low  econ- 
omy, and,  because  it  is  strong  and  serviceable,  it  is  apt  to  be 
accepted  without  question  when  compressed  air  is  used  instead  of 
steam.  But  in  applying  compressed  air  to  the  inefficient  single- 
cylinder  pump,  as  usually  designed  for  steam,  the  net  result  is  no 
better  and  may  be  even  worse,  than  that  obtained  from  steam. 
The  clearance  spaces  are  large  and,  as  the  air  is  admitted  to  the 
cylinder  throughout  full  stroke,  it  is  used  in  a  wasteful  manner. 
Moreover,  the  stroke  is  often  ^ortened  by  imperfections  in  the 
valve  action. 

Another  unfavorable  feature  of  mine  pumps  driven  by  com- 
pressed air  is  the  frequently  improper  selection  of  the  cylinder 
proportions  and  arrangement  of  the  plant.  In  mines  having  a 
numba  of  levels  the  pumps  are  distributed  according  to  varying 
requirements  as  to  height  of  lift  and  quantity  of  water  to  be 
nused.  The  lowermost  pump  may  have  to  work  under  a  heavy 
head;  others  under  a  head  of  only  too  or  200  ft.  Aa  all  are 
usually  operated  from  the  same  pipe-line  and  under  a  common 
air  {Hcssure,  it  is  clear  that  the  dissimilarity  of  working  conditions 
must  be  met  by  [»t^rtioning  the  water  and  power  ends  of  each 
pump  according  to  the  work  to  be  done.  But,  through  error 
<w  carelessness,  the  power  end  is  often  badly  out  of  proportion, 
the  tendency  being  to  err  on  the  side  of  fum  li 

power.    The  steam  (or  air)  cylinder  may  be  0 
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require  a  pressure  of  only  30  or  40  lbs.  puT  sq.  in.,  while  the  [»pe- 
line  pressure  is  70  or  So  lbs.,  as  usual  with  mine  compressor 
plants.  So  it  often  happens  that  the  deepest  pump  in  the  mine 
is  the  only  one  operating  under  a  proper  pressure.  The  cyKnttcrs 
of  the  others,  even  if  running  under  throttle,  ire  filled  witK  air 
at  full  pressure  when  exhaust  tal:es  place.* 

The  difficulty  with  common  direct-acting  pumps  is  thiis  two- 
fold: the  air  is  used  without  expansion,  and  the  pressure  is  often 
higher  than  is  necessary.  Recognizing,  however,  the  conveniolce 
with  which  the  inexpensive,  ready-made  single-cylinder  puirips 
may  be  installed,  and  that  in  many  cases  efHciency  of  operation  is 
really  a  secondary  consideration,  a  few  points  will  here  be  dis- 
cussed as  to  their  employment,  and  the  volume  of  air  required 
for  a  given  quantity  of  work.  Questions  relating  to  the  expan- 
sive use  of  compressed  air  for  pumps  wiU  be  taken  up  afterward. 

Cylinder  Dimensions  of  Simple  Pumps.  In  calculating  the 
sizes  of  cylinders  for  a  simple,  or  single-cylinder  pump,  to  work 
under  given  conditions,  the  dimensions  of  Ihe  water  cylinder 
must  first  be  determined.  There  are  three  variables  to  be 
dealt  with,  viz.,  diameter,  length  of  stroke,  and  number  of  strokes 
per  minute;  or  the  last  two  factors  named  may  be  combined  in 
the  shape  of  piston  speed  per  minute.  The  volume  of  water  to 
be  raised  being  given,  the  cylinder  dimensions  may  be  obtained 
from  lists  of  standard  sizes  of  pumps,  which  would  usually 
be  adhered  to  on  the  ground  of  saving  in  first  cost.  With  a  given 
air  pressure  and  head  of  water,  the  diameter  of  the  air  cylinder 
obviously  depends  upon  that  of  the  water  cylinder.  The  follow- 
ing relation  between  the  two  has  been  determined  by  Mr.  William 
Cox:t  "  Area  of  air  cylinder  is  to  area  of  water  cylinder  as  half 
the  head  is  to  the  air  pressure." 

In  using  Table  XLII.  ratios  for  intermediate  heads  and  pres- 
sures may  be  obtained  by  interpolation. 

In  this  table  the  unit  diameter  of  water  cylinder  is  taken  as 
I  in.    Diameters  of  air  cylinders,  as  calculated,  will  be  in  deci- 

*  Some  suggestive  remarks  on  this  subject  are  made  by  Frank  Richank, 
"Compressed  Air,"  pp.  t7i-i7». 

t  Compffstii/  Air  ^^iIga■Jnr,  Feb.,  iSog,  p,  583.     (By  permisaon.) 
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mals,  and  often  of  odd  ^zes  not  occurring  in  practice.  After 
detennining  the  exact  diameter,  the  nearest  standard  diameter  of 
cylinder  would  be  chosen  and  the  air  pressure  and  piston  speed 
adjusted  accordingly. 

Table  XLII 

Ratios  of   Diameter   of  Air   Cylindeb   to   Dluieteb  of 
Water  Cvlindee.    (William  Cox) 


Am  Phes. 

,:.«.  LBS. 

HMd  in  Pt. 

ao 

'5 

■30 

JS 

0 

45 

!o 

50 

I. .2 

1.00 

O.III 

0,84          0 

79 

0.74           0 

71 

100 

l,S8 

1  41 

I    29 

1   20          I 

II 

1   05           I 

00 

'^S 

1.77 

..SH 

>   4S 

'   34           1 

'5 

1. 18           I 

la 

ISO 

1.94 

I  7J 

1.5' 

1   4S            1 

J7 

i.)9          I 

m 

).09 

1.87 

1.70 

l,S8           I 

48 

"39          ■ 

Ji 

20a 

J   14 

2.00 

1.82 

.69           . 

58 

1.49          I 

41 

235 

2.(7 

1.94 

1-79          " 

68 

i-sa       1 

SO 

ISO 

2.  so 

2.  OS 

1,90          I 

77 

1.67       1 

58 

'7S 

l.bl 

i  ,^i 

2    14 

..98          I 

85 

"-75          ' 

66 

300 

».74 

;  43 

2.24 

3.0;          I 

94 

1.83          I 

73 

3'S 

2.83 

2-55 

2-33 

2.16          3 

01 

.90          1 

80 

350 

2.96 

2  (4 

3.4J 

I   34     '      2 

«9 

1.97          I 

87 

37S 

3  06 

'SO 

2.31            2 

16 

3.04          t 

94 

400 

i  "> 

'k 

1-58 

-'39           ' 

'J 

1   II           9 

oo 

4S5 

3.26 

1  HI 

3,66 

2,4ft           ' 

39 

2.i;         3 

06 

4S'> 

lis 

i-00 

'74 

2  53          ' 

37 

3.24          2 

ri 

475 

3  44 

J.OS 

2.82 

3.60          I 

44 

3  30         2 

18 

Soo 

3  Si 

3  16 

2.t'9 

.'.67     ,     } 

^ 

3.3''         ' 

'4 

Volume  of  Air  for  Pumps  Working  without  Expansion.  To 
determine  the  volumu  of  free  air  for  a  single-cylinder  pump, 
use  the  following  formula:* 


\"  = 


V  =volumc  of  air  in  cubic  feet  pt-r  minute; 

A  =  head  in  feet  under  which  the  pump  is  to  work; 

•  Campresstd  Mr  itngazinc,  Feb.,  189Q,  p.  j8i.     tBy  pcimission.) 
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G  ^gallons  of  water  to  be  raised  per  minute; 

P  =receiver  gage  pressure  of  air  to  be  used; 

Wa  =  volume  of  free  air  corresponding  to  i  cu.ft.  at  the  given 
pressure,  P. 

In  this  formula,  15%  has  been  added  to  the  volume  of  air 
to  cover  losses.  The  following  table  gives  values  of  Wi  and 
0.093  W2  for  different  pressures: 

Table  XLIII 


Air  P«MU«.  P.  In  Lbt 

w. 

0.DP3  W. 

J5 

»« 

0.  18786 

ao 

336 

0 

11948 

as 

IS  1 10 

30 

3  04 

0 

rf,j. 

35 

338 

0 

31434 

40. 

3  73 

0 

34596 

45 

4.06 

0 

37758 

SO 

4  40 

409M 

SS 

4.74 

0 

44081 

60 

S.08 

0 

♦7H4 

6S 

5  4» 

0 

50406 

70 

s  76 

0 

53568 

7S 

6  10 

0 

S6730 

So 

6  44 

0 

59890 

85 

6.7S 

0 

63054 

90 

7  12 

° 

66J16 

For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  volume  of  tree  air 
per  minute  required  to  raise  soo  gals,  of  water  to  a  height  of 
150  ft.,  the  gage  pressure  being  30  lbs.  From  the  table,  0.093 
W2,  corresponding  to  30  lbs.  =0.2827;  hence, 


30 

The  horse-power  may  be  calculated  from  Table  XLIV,  in 
which  the  mean  pressures  per  stroke  (from  Table  VII,  Chap.X). 
for  the  different  terminal  pressures,  are  given  in  the  second 
column,  and  the  horse-powers  in  the  third  column: 
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Table  XLIV 


Tcnnipal  P™—™.  Lb* 

M^P^reperStrok.. 

H.P.  per  Cii.fl.  Pr«  Air. 

lO 

14.40 

o.obaS 

as 

17 

at 

0 

0743 

30 

19 

40 

« 

0847 

35 

11 

60 

0 

0943 

40 

'S 

66 

0 

10J3 

45 

IS 

59 

0 

1117 

50 

S7 

39 

0 

1196 

55 

a? 

11 

0 

IJ70 

60 

30 

75 

o 

'340 

65 

33 

3a 

0 

1406 

70 

33 

83 

0 

1468 

75 

35 

J7 

0 

I5J7 

80 

36 

64 

<* 

•583 

As  the  horse-power  corresponding  to  a  given  terminal  pres- 
sure does  not  increase  in  constant  ratio  with  the  initial  air 
pressure,  it  ftdlows  that  the  higher  pressures  are  not  so  economical 
for  dmple  pumps  as  low  pressures.  Expressed  in  another  way, 
the  work  of  compres^on  decreases  with  the  air  pressure,  and 
therefore  the  useful  work  done  in  a  pump  using  air  at  full  pressure 
is  greater  at  low  pressures  and  its  efficiency  is  increased.  Thus, 
in  the  example  given  above,  the  horse-power  developed  in  using 
the  283.7  cu-ft.  of  free  air,  at  a  pressure  of  30  lbs.,  is: 

282.7  X0.0847  =  23.94  H.P. 

If  the  air  pressure  employed  were  50  lbs.,  the  cu.ft  of  free 
air  would  be  345.52  and  the  corresponding  H.P.,  29.36,  the 
added  power  cost  being  5.42  H.P.  It  may  be  stated  that  the 
difference  in  favor  of  the  lower  air  pressure  is  offset  in  part  by  the 
fact  that,  at  the  higher  pressure,  a  pump  with  a  smaller  power 
cylinder  will  do  the  same  work,  thus  sa\'ing  in  the  first  cost. 

But  the  low  pressures  thus  shown  to  be  suitable  for  simple 
pumps  would  not  ser\'e  for  machine  drills,  which  must  be  con- 
sidered first,  as  they  are  in  nearly  all  cases  the  chief  users  of  com- 
IH'essed  air  in  mines  and  quarries.  To  secure  the  best  result* 
frran  the  pumps,  a  separate,  low-[«essure  compressw  wouhl  be 
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required,  a  provision  which  is  usually  out  of  the  question.  Smce 
it  b  generally  necessary  to  use  high-pressure  air,  at,  say,  80  or 
90  lbs.  gage,  the  air  must  either  be  wire-drawn  into  the  pump 
cylinder  or  else  reduced  to  the  required  pressure  before  bdng 
delivered  to  the  pump. 

In  the  first  case,  the  results  as  to  volumes  of  air  used,  as  given 
in  the  preceding  discussion  and  tables,  must  be  modified  by 
introducing  a  factor  of  increase,  based  on  the  ratio  which  the 
pressure  to  be  used  in  the  pump  bears  to  the  pressure  carried 
in  the  air  main.  Edward  A.  Rix  furnishes  a  table,*  part  of  which 
is  abstracted  in  Table  XLV.  It  shows  the  volumes  of  free  air 
theoretically  required  for  a  unit  of  10,000  ft.-gals.  of  work 
(=83,000  ft.-lbs.  or  2.5  H.P.),  at  different  air  pressta^,  referred 
to  a  standard  receiver  pressure  of  90  lbs. 

Table  XLV 


Ritlo  of 

!»oLbi. 

Cn.lt.  of  Ait 
Clculated 

Put  or  of 

inii  [fom 
90  Lb«. 

^^l^^ 

^rs^L?^'- 

25 

3 

6 

"3 

!" 

US 

IS- 

9 

30 

3 

97 

1.19 

115 

^3- 

II 

35 

1 

93 

I.I? 

laS 

21. S 

11,6 

40 

9 

Rq 

I  14 

102 

10  s 

12. t 

45 

7 

fi7 

112 

07 

19  7 

ia.7 

SO 

6 

B5    ■ 

I  11 

03 

19 

131 

55 

5 

Ri 

t     OQ 

Rq 

1R.2 

,13-7 

60 

4 

80 

I     0; 

Hb 

17.4 

14  3 

65 

31 

70 

1.06 

R4 

16.8 

14  9 

70 

It 

7S 

I    05 

Rj 

16  4 

'S-3 

75 

17 

77 

I    04 

80 

16. 

15.6 

80 

I 

7'i 

'03 

7S 

15.6 

16, 

85 

OS 

75 

I    O) 

76 

15.3 

16.4 

90 

° 

1.0 

74 

14.8 

16.9 

The  factors  in  coiumn  4  are  assumed  as  about  70%  of  the 
ratios  of  the  absolute  temperatures  due  to  expansion  of  the 
air  from  90  lbs.,  to  the  air  pressures  in  column  1.    They  may  be 

•  TTansactioni  Taknkal  Sociely  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Aug.  j,  1900. 
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taken  to  apply  when  the  length  of  air  main  from  the  compressor 
to  the  pump  is  moderate,  as  in  carrying  the  air  to  a  piunp  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  an  ordinary  shaft.  The  showing  is  a  poor  one, 
but  the  unfavorable  :vorking  conditions,  as  to  the  type  of  pump 
and  mode  of  using  the  air,  must  be  taken  into  account. 

In  the  second  case,  the  normal  air  pressure  carried  in  the 
mine  (say,  90  lbs.)  may  be  reduced  to  a  suitable  pump  pressure 
by  placing  a  reducing  valve  in  the  air  main.  The  increase 
of  volume  thus  produced  will  be  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
drop  in  temperature,  so  that  the  full  increase  is  not  realized. 
Part  of  the  lost  heat  will  be  regained  by  friction,  and  from 
external  sources  if  there  be  any  considerable  length  of  pipe 
between  the  reducing  valve  and  pump;  but  the  efficiency  will 
be  materially  increased  if  the  cold,  partly  expanded  air  be 
passed  first  into  an  underground  receiver  and  thence  to  the  pump. 
This  arrangement  has  been  satisfactorily  adopted,  for  example, 
in  (he  case  referred  to  at  middle  of  p.  256.  An  adjustable  spring- 
reducing  valve  is  set  to  furnish  any  desired  pressure  below  that 
in  Qie  main.  That  is,  the  volume  of  air  allowed  to  pass  is  such  as 
to '  maintain  automatically  a  certain  difference  in  pressure 
between  that  in  the  main  and  the  pipe  leading  to  the  second 
receiver.  The  latter  serves  three  purposes:  (i)  if  it  be  of  ample 
size  or  of  the  tubular  type  the  air  will  regain  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
its  normal  temperature;  (2)  much  of  the  entrained  moisture 
will  be  deposited,  and  trouble  from  freezing  avoided;  and  {3) 
the  receiver,  if  placed  near  the  pump,  will  minimize  the  pulsa- 
tions and  equalize  the  air  pressure. 

■In  the  particular  instance  to  which  reference  is  here  made, 
two  underground  receivers  were  installed,  300  ft.  apart,  the 
reducing  valve  being  put  in  the  main  just  above  the  first  receiver. 
This  arrangement  not  only  caused  a  very  complete  deposition 
of  the  moisture,  but  the  air  entirely  recovered  its  normal  tem- 
perature by  the  time  it  left  the  second  receiver  on  its  way  to 
the  pump.  The  main  air  pressure  was  85  lbs.,  and  at  the  pump 
about  45  lbs.  Indicator  diagrams  showed  128.5  H.P.  developed 
by  the  compresssor  and  16.45  H.P.  at  the  pump,  or  an  efficiency 
of  12.5%;  thus  agreeing  quite  closely  with  the  figures  in  Table 
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XLV.  Subsequently,  by  compounding  one  of  the  pumps, 
using  62  lbs.  initial  pressure  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder  and 
admitting  some  live  air  to  the  intermediate  pipe  between  the 
cylinders,  the  efficiency  was  raised  to  25.9%.  This  must  be 
considered  a  fairly  satisfactory  performance  for  a  pump  not 
specially  designed  for  its  work. 

By  adopting  stage  compression  or  by  reheating,  or  both,  the 
total  efficiency  can  of  course  be  increased  considerably  beycnd 
the  efficiencies  shown  in  the  table.  Mr.  Rix  states  that  by 
actual  test  of  a  number  of  simple  pumps  he  found  their  work  to 
be  approximately  135  ft.-gals.  per  cu.ft.  of  free  air.  For  stage 
compression  the  efficiency  is  increased  by  15%  (giving,  say,  155 
ft.-gals.),  and,  by  reheating,  the  135  ft. -gals,  is  increased  by 
the  ratio  of  the  absolute  temperatures  under  which  the  pump 
works,  without  deducting  the  small  cost  of  reheating. 

Prevention  of  Freezing  of  Moisture.  Though  this  subject 
has  already  been  discussed  at  some  length,  several  additional 
points  may  be  noted  in  connection  with  pumping.  Some  benefit 
may  be  derived  by  leading  a  jet  of  water  from  the  pump  column 
into  the  air  pipe,  just  before  reaching  the  pump.  A  very  small 
quantity  of  water  will  suffice  to  prevent  an  excessive  drop  in  the 
temperature  of  the  exhaust.  A  better  way  is  to  tap  a  }-in.  pipe 
into  the  column  pipe,  draw  down  the  end  of  this  pipe  to,  say, 
one  thirty-second  of  an  inch  and  insert  the  nozzle  so  formed 
into  the  exhaust  port.  The  author  has  observed  the  plan  of 
carrying  a  small  steam  jet  close  to  the  exhaust  port;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  this  is  feasible  only  when  steam  is  used  near  by  for 
some  other  purpose.  Moreover,  steam  so  applied  is  utilized 
much  less  perfectly  than  when  used  in  a  cylinder  jacket.  If 
steam  be  available,  a  little  may  be  injected  into  the  feed  air  pipe 
near  the  pump.  An  intimate  mixture  between  the  steam  and 
air  is  thus  produced,  and  in  condensing  the  latent  heat  of  the 
steam  is  given  up.  If  water  at  212°  F.  be  injected,  each  pound 
in  cooling  down  to  32°  F.  will  give  up  180  thermal  units.  But 
with  steam  at  the  same  initial  temperature,  each  pound  in  con- 
densing gives  up  966  thermal  units,  in  addition  to  the  180  units 
imparted  in  cooling  to  33°.    Still  another  mode  of  preventing 
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freezing  is  to  warm  the  compressed  air  by  passing  it  through  a 
coil  of  pipe,  placed  in  an  enlarged  section  of  the  water  column, 
or  else  in  the  pump  suction  pipe. 

Compressed-Air-DriTen  Compound  Pumps.  It  is  a  commonly 
held  idea  that  if  compressed  air  be  used  for  operating  compound, 
direct-acting  pumps,  it  should  be  employed  like  steam,  with  a 
cutoff  in  each  cylinder.  The  resulting  drop  in  cylind:r  tempera- 
ture would  obviously  be  less  than  that  caused  in  a  single  cylinder 
by  the  same  ratio  of  expansion  from  a  gi\'cn  initial  pressure. 
But  in  aiming  thus  to  attain  a  higher  efficiency,  by  adopting  the 
largest  possible  range  of  expansion,  very  low  cylinder  tempera- 
tives  would  still  be  produced.  The  loss  of  heat  takes  place 
chiefly  within  the  cylinder,  instead  of  in.  and  just  outside  of,  the 
exhaust  port,  as  is  the  case  with  pumps  working  at  full  pressure. 
Furthermore,  though  the  same  total  fall  of  temperature  occurs  in 
rither  case,  when  the  air  expands  within  the  cjlinder  the  force 
of  the  exhaust  is  diminished  by  the  low  terminal  pressure,  and 
the  ports  are  the  more  liable  to  be  choked  with  ice. 

In  order  to  use  the  air  expansively  the  necessity  for  reheating 
in  some  form  is  clearly  indicated,  aside  from  any  question  of  gain 
in  economy.  Various  plans  have  been  tried  of  warming  the 
cylinders  by  the  application  of  external  heat,  such  as  developing 
them  in  hot-air  jackets,  surrounding  them  by  water,  even  heat- 
ing them  by  the  flames  of  large  lamps  or  torches.  But  air  is 
too  poor  a  conductor  of  heat  to  render  these  means  efficient. 

The  mode  of  applying  extraneous  heat  may  be  varied  in 
several  ways,  viz.,  (i)  Preheating  the  compressed  air  sufficiently 
to  permit  of  a  reasonably  early  cutoff  in  each  cylinder,  while  still 
avoiding  too  low  an  initial  temperature  in  the  low-pressure  cylin- 
der; (2)  in  addition  to  preheating,  the  air  may  be  reheated 
between  the  cylinders;  (3}  using  cold  air  at  full  pressure  in  the 
high-pressure  cylinder  and  expanding  into  the  low-pressure 
cylinder,  with  or  without  reheating;  (4)  using  cold  air  at  full 
pressure  in  both  cylinders,  the  air  being  cxpandxl  between  them, 
with  the  application  of  reheating. 

The  first  two  methods  are  feasible  when  the  compound  pump 
is  of  suitable  design  and  the  heating  properly  applied;  but  there 
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would  be  an  undesirable  variation  in  power  and  speed,  for  an 
engine  necessarily  working  under  a  constant  load,  if  the  pump  be 
of  the  usual  direct-acting  type,  without  fly-wheel.  Moreover, 
under  the  first  plan  a  high  initial  temperature  would  be  necessary. 
If  the  expansion  be  adiabatic,  from  an  initial  pressure  of,  say, 
So  lbs.  to  atmospheric  pressure  and  normal  temperature,  the 
temperature  to  which  the  air  would  have  to  be  pr^eated  is 
given  by  the  expression :. 

r-T(f  )--^  or,  r.,o'+45,°(^f  "-446-  F. 

Although  this  temperature  would  be  rapidly  lowered  during 
the  stroke,  proper  lubrication  of  the  cylinder  might  be  interfered 
with.  The  third  method  would  avoid  in  part  the  difficulty  of 
variation  in  power  and  speed,  though  there  would  still  be  a  yari- 
able  back-pressure  on  the  high-pressure  piston;  but  the  increase 
in  volimie  due  to  clearance,  and  on  expanding  into  the  passages 
and  intermediate  pipe  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  would  coo-; 
siderably  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  a  large  further 
drop  would  ensue  during  the  work  of  expansion  in  the  low-pres- 
sure cylinder.  Such  temperature  drop  may  be  prevented,  or  at 
least  diminished,  by  introducing  a  receiver-reheater  between  the 
cylinders,  with  material  gain  in  efficiency.  This  method  has  fre- 
quently been  adopted,  and  on  the  whole  is  much  preferable  to  the 
two  first  mentioned. 

The  fourth  arrangement,  however,  appears  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  E.  A.  Rix,*  in  the 
practical  application  of  compressed  air  to  pumps  only  a  small 
part  of  the  total  possible  work  of  expansion  within  the  two 
cylinders  can  be  realized,  even  in  favorable  circumstances. 
Nevertheless,  if  properly  installed  and  operated,  it  becomes 
perfectly  practicable  to  drive  a  compound  pump  by  compressed 
air.  It  is  :i  much  more  satisfactory  machine  than  a  single- 
cylinder  pump,  and  is  capable  of  working  with  a  fair  degree 
of   efTiciency.     This   may  be  accomplished  by  expanding   the 

•  Trunsatlions  Associalion  of  Engincning  Serictics,  1900.  Mr.  Rix  alio  pro- 
poses the  use  of  three-,  and  c\'cn  four-cylinder  pumps. 
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air  between  the  cylinders  only,  restoring  the  consequent  loss  o( 
pressure  by  reheating  and  employing  full  pressure  in  both 
cylinders.  Thus  no  drop  of  temperature  takes  place  in  the 
cylinders  themselves,  and  the  pressures,  back-pressures,  and 
speed  are  constant.  Each  air  card  is  practically  rectangular 
in  shape.  The  pressure  drop  between  the  cylinders  may  be 
made  small;  in  fact,  it  need  not  be  more  than  is  sufficient  to 
^ve  the  head  necessary  to  cause  an  active  flow  of  air  into  the 
intermediate  reheater  and  thence  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder. 
A  drop  of,  say,  20  lbs.  for  an  initial  pressure  of  70-80  lbs.  will 
usually  answer. 

The  degree  of  heat  to  be  imparted  by  the  intermediate 
reheater,  to  restore  the  heat  lost  by  a  drop  of  20  lbs.,  would  be 
only  204°  F.,  for  a  Enal  temperature  of  60°  at  exhaust.  If  the 
pump  be  suitably  situated,  an  ordinary  fuel-burning  reheater 
may  be  employed;  or,  should  this  be  inadmissible,  the  water 
from  the  pump  suction  or  column  pipe  may  be  utilized  for 
reheating,  as  already  suggested.  An  example  of  this  arrange- 
ment, which  has  often  been  cited,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gwin 
Mine,  Calaveras  Co.,  California.  A  Worthington  compound 
pump,  having  a  capacity  of  200  gals,  per  min.,  was  installed 
on  the  600-ft.  level  of  the  mine.  Placed  in  the  suction  pipe  of 
the  pump  is  a  300-H.P.  Wainwright  heater,  with  corrugated 
copper  tubes.  The  water  in  the  pump,  at  a  temperature  of  60°- 
70°  F.,  passes  through  the  heater  tubes  on  its  way  to  the  pump 
suction  valves.  The  air,  on  being  exhausted  from  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder,  at  a  pressure  of  35  lbs.,  passes  into  the  heater 
and  through  the  spaces  between  the  tubes.  In  this  way,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  raised  practically  to  that  of  the  water 
and,  after  expanding  again  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  is 
exhausted  without  freezing.  Should  the  sump  water  be  foul, 
the  heater  tubes  must  be  cleaned  from  time  to  time;  otherwise 
the  coaling  of  sediment  materially  reduces  their  conductivity. 
Still  better  results  would  be  obtained  from  such  an  installation 
by  employing  a  fly-wheel  pump  with  a  shorter  cutoff.  The 
lower  temperature  could  then  be  met  by  water-jacketing  both 
cylinders,  the  jackets  being  supplied  with  water  by  a  small  pipe 
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from  the  pump  column.  Though  the  quantity  of  heat  thus 
restored  to  the  expanded  air  is  far  smaller  than  that  which  would 
be  derived  from  a  fuel-burning  reheater,  this  simple  device  is 
convenient  and  satisfactory  for  underground  service. 

By  employing  reheating  in  connection  with  properly  designed 
and  operated  air-driven  compound  pumps,  efficiencies  of  40-50% 
may  be  realized.  With  3-cylinder  pumps,  furnished  with  inter- 
mediate heaters,  the  efficiencies  are  still  higher,  reaching  even 
70%.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  economic 
advantages  of  using  the  Cummings  system  of  high-pressure 
transmission  for  operating  compressed-air  pumps. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 
PUMPING  BY  THE  DIRECT  ACTION  OF  COMPRESSED  AIR 

In  the  apparatus  included  under  this  heading,  the  compressed 
air  acts  directly  on  the  water  or  other  fluid  to  be  pumped;  there 
is  no  piston,  cylinder,  nor  other  moving  part  except  the  valves. 
The  limiting  depth  or  head  at  which  these  pumps  will  work 
depends  on  the  gage  pressure  and  mode  of  using  the  air-  When 
operated  under  proper  conditions  and  with  expansive  use  of  the 
compressed  air,  they  compare  favorably  in  first  cost  and  efficiency 
with  ordinary  simple-cylinder  piston  pumps,  and  their  main- 
tenance cost  is  very  low.* 

There  are  three  classes : 

1.  Pneumatic-displacement  pumps,  using  compressed  air  with 
or  without  expansion. 

2.  The  "  Return-Air  System," 

3-  "  Air-lift  "  pumps,  always  working  expansively. 

Pneumatic-Displaceinent  Pumps  are  of  several  kinds.  In 
the  type  form,  the  compressed  air  acts  directly  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water  contained  in  a  submerged  chamber  or  tank,  valves 
being  provided  for  controlling  admission  of  air  and  water.  The 
water  is  displaced  by  the  air  and  is  discharged  from  the  tank 
through  a  pipe.  There  may  be  one  or  two  tanks,  the  discharge 
pipe  in  the  latter  case  being  common  to  both.  With  one  tank, 
the  flow  from  the  pipe  is  intermittent;  with  two,  practically 
constant,  the  pair  of  tanks  then  having  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  as  the  chambers  of  the  pulsometer  pump.  The  working 
bead  is  that  which  corresponds  to  the  air  pressure  employed. 

•  A  valuable  text-book,  "  Pumping  by  Com|irts.sc<i  .\ir,"  hy  E.  M.  Ivens, 
member  of  Amer.  Soc.  Mech.  Knu^.,  was  publbhed  ill  1914  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 
To  thii  bc»k  the  reader  is  referred  fur  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  theory  and  practice 
flf  the  Nibject  than  is  appropriate  here. 

409 
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Besides  bdng  useful  for  all  low-head  service,  as  pumiHiig  from 
wells  or  into  tanks,  pneumatic-displacement  pumps,  having 
practically  no  moving  parts,  are  distinctly  advantageous  for 
pumping  acids,  chemical  solutions,  etc.,  which  would  rapidly 
destroy  a  piston  pump. 

The  double-chamber  Merrill  pneumatic  ptunp  is  shown  dia- 
grammatically  by  Fig.  218.     Compressed  air  enters  through  an 


:S. — lliTtill  Pneumatic -Displacement  Pump. 


automatic  valve,  which  opens  connection  alternately  with  the 
water  chambers.  Ihe  air  pressure  required  depends  on  the 
height  of  lift.  Since  the  pressure  per  sq.  in.  of  a  column  of 
water  is  0.4^4  lb.  per  ft.  of  head,  the  height  to  which  a  given 
air  pressure  will  raisL'  water  is  equal  to  the  gage  pressure 
divided  by  0.434;  thus,  air  at  80  lbs,  will  pump  to  a  height  of 

1 84  ft.    To  cover  friction,  leakage,  absorption  of  air  by 


80 
■434 


the  water,  and  to  provide  dynamic  head  for  overcoming  inertia 
and  securing  a  proper  speed  of  discharge,  an  added  air  pressure 
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is  necessary.  In  terms  of  volume,  i  cu.ft  of  water  will  be 
displaced  per  cu.ft.  of  compressed    air.    One  cu.ft.  of  air  at 

80  lbs. «'^'-^"'"^^^ -6.33  cu.ft.  free  air.    To  this  should  be 

added  for  losses,  etc,  say  20%,  maldng  a  total  of  7.6  cu-ft. 
free  air  per  cu.ft.  of  water.  Taking  i  gal.  of  water  equal  to 
0.134  cu.ft,  the  work  done  per  cu.ft.  of  compressed  air,  against  a 

head  of  184  ft.,  will  be:  — ^-^—7  =  180  ft.-gals.  =  1,503  ft-lbs. 

In  some  cases  more  than  3(^  should  be  allowed.  Tlie  actual 
work  done  in  compressing  i  cu.ft.  of  air  to  3o  lbs.  gage,  by  a 
single-stage  compressor  (Table  V,  Chap.  X)  is  0.183  H.P.,  or 
6,039  ft.-Ibs.;  hence,  the  efficiency  of  the  pump,  with  the  above 
allowance  for  losses,  is  nearly  25%,  which  compares  favorably 
with  the  efficiencies  of  simple  direct-acting  pumps. 

The  displacement  pump  in  its  usual  form  exhausts  at  each 
stroke  a  tankf  ul  of  air  practically  at  gage  pressure.  By  employing 
a  series  of  these  pumps  in  a  shaft,  and  using  the  air  expansively, 
tlie  possible  height  of  lift  with  a  given  initial  pressure  and  the 
total  efficiency,  will  greatly  exceed  that  shown  above,*  This 
can  be  done  by  a  suitable  valve  control,  by  which  the  air  is 
expanded  from  the  lowermost  tank  to  the  one  next  above,  and 
so  on,  for  smaller  and  smaller  lifts  toward  the  top  of  the  series. 
When  the  last  tank  is  discharged,  the  whole  system  b  occupied 
by  expanded  air,  at  a  pressure  of  2  or  3  lbs.,  which  is  then 
exhausted  into  the  atmosphere.  Air  is  admitted  by  the  valve 
at  intervals  into  the  lowest  tank,  and  the  working  of  the  system 
proceeds  automatically.  At  80  lbs.  air  pressure,  water  can 
thus  be  raised  to  a  height  of  about  330  ft.,  instead  of  184  ft., 
as  in  the  preceding  example,  and  at  an  efficiency  of  about  40%. 

Another  displacement  pump  is  the  Latta-Martin  (Fig.  319), 
designed  chiefly  for  raising  large  volumes  of  water  under  low 
heads,  though  it  may  bo  constructed  for  any  desired  air  pressure 
and  hcad-t     A  pair  of  submerged  tanks  take  water  through 

•  This  aeries  s>-stein  ot  tanks  has  been  pr<qM}sed  by  E.  A.  Rix,  Ttant.  Ttch. 
Soc.  q}  Ike  Patific  Coast,  Aug.  3,  1900,  p.  187. 

t  Sec  also  Camprfssed  Air  Magazine,  Jan.  1907,  p.  433J. 
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large  disk  valves  in  the  bottom.  The  valve  mechanism,  admit- 
ting air  alternately  into  each  tank,  comprises  a  main  and  auziliaiy 
valve,  each  thrown  by  a  piston  valve,  like  those  of  single-cylinder 
steam  pumps.  The  valves  are  thrown  by  the  oscillations  of  a 
pair  of  levers,  from  each  of  which  is  suspended  a  bucket  filled 
with  water  and  hanging  in  a  housing  within  the  main  tank. 
When  the  pump  is  in  operation,  the  bucket  hou^gs  are  alter- 


KiG.  iiQ. — Latta-Martin  Displacement  Pump. 

nately  filled  and  emptied,  so  that  the  difference  in  effective 
weight  of  the  buckets  causes  them  to  rise  and  fall. 

The  Halsey  pneumatic  pump  (Pneumatic  Engineering  Co.) 
has  a  single,  submerged  tank,  with  a  simple,  automatic  valve- 
motion,  operated  by  a  float. 

If  a  displacement  pump  be  required  to  work  in  add  water, 
as  in  mines  containing  sulphide  ore,  the  tanks  may  be  lined 
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with  concrete  and  the  other  parts  made  of  bronze;  or  the  tanks 
may  be  replaced  by  excavations  in  the  rock,  adjacent  to  the 
shaft  and  lined  with  concrete  or  asphalt. 

Return-Air  Di^lacement  System  (Ingersoll-Rand  Co.)  uses 
compressed  air  expansively.  Two  tanks,  either  submerged  or 
within  suction  distance  of  the  sump,  are  connected  by  pipes 
with  the  compressor.  If  not  submerged  the  water  enters  by 
siphon  action.  Compressed  air  admitted  to  one  tank  forces 
out  the  water  (or  other  fluid)  through  a  check  valve  to  the  pipe- 
line. Meanwhile,  the  compressor  draws  air  from  the  other 
tank.  The  charge  of  air  is  so  regulated  that,  when  one  tank 
is  empty,  the  other  is  full;  then  a  switch  valve  reverses  the 
action  of  the  tanks. 

Referring  to  the  diagram  (Fig.  220),  A  and  B  are  the  tanks, 
with  their  air  pipe-lines  -4',  B';  C  and  C^  are  discharge  check 
valves,  preventing  return  of  the  ejected  fluid;  D\  D^  are  check 
valves,  preventing  discharge  through  the  inlets;  £is  the  discharge 
pipe  of  both  tanks;  F  is  the  automatic  switch  controlling  the 
pumping  cycle;  /  is  an  automatic  compensating  valve,  which 
keeps  the  system  supplied  with  air,  taking  care  of  loss  and 
leakage.  Instead  of  being  exhausted  into  the  atmosphere  at 
each  stroke,  the  compressed  air  after  doing  its  work  is  con- 
ducted back  to  the  compressor  intake  and  expands  behind  its 
piston.  Hence,  the  system  is  a  closed  one,  the  same  air  being 
used  over  and  over,  as  in  the  Cummings  return-air  compressor 
plant  (Chap.  XVII). 

In  starting,  after  the  water  in  one  of  the  tanks  has  been 
expelled,  the  switch  reverses  and  connects  this  tank  with  the 
compressor  intake.  Then,  while  the  second  tank  is  being  dis- 
charged, the  air  exhausted  from  the  first  returns  to  the  com- 
pressor and,  acting  expansively  upon  the  intake  side  of  the 
piston,  reduces  by  so  much  the  power  required  to  drive  the  com- 
pressor. When  the  pressure  in  the  first  tank  has  fallen  suf- 
ficiently (by  being  in  communication  with  the  compressor 
intake),  it  will  again  fill  with  water.  Thus,  the  compressor 
transfers  the  same  body  of  air  from  one  tank  to  the  other.  Valve 
J  is  set  to  open  during  the  suction  period,  at  a  negative  pressure 
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a  little  greater  than  that  required  to  draw  water  into  the  tanks. 
The  switch-valve  is  operated  automatically,  by  a  device  acting 
at  the  intervals  required  to  complete  a  cycle  in  both  tanks,  or  by 
an  electric  make-and-break  mechanism,  controlled  by  a  pressure 


Fig.  120.—"  Retum-Aif  "  Displacement  Sj'stem  (Ingenolt-Rand  Co.) 

gage  on  the  air  intake.  In  the  first  case,  a  piston  valve  is 
operated  by  a  small  air  cylinder,  compressed  air  being  admitted 
alternately  to  each  side  of  the  piston  in  the  latter  through  an 
auxiliary  valve.  The  volume  of  air  for  a  given  size  of  tank 
may  be  determined  in  terms  of  revolutions  of  the  compressor. 
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This  pumping  system  has  an  efficiency  of  55-60%,  and 
requires  little  attention  during  operation.  For  further  details, 
see  paper  by  Prof,  Elmo  G.  Harris,  Trans.  Amer.  Soc,  C.  E., 
Vol.  54. 

Table  XLVI 
Retukn-air    System.     Size    of    Compressor,  Piping,  Etc., 
FOB  Different  Heads,  Based  on  icx)  Gal.  Water  per 
MiN.    Sizes    fob    other    Quantities    op    Water-  are 
Proportional 
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4  45               5 
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S  03               5 

91 
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67 
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60C               M 

iH 
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60 
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=5 
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MO 
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00 

11   21 
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l(,.4<.             .9 

35 

14.02 

1.71 

13    70 

300 

75.06 

.0.45            .4 

00 
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I. Ho 

14  40 

Thii  tabic  auumci  that  the  tanks  arc  fully  uibmencd. 

Air-Lift  Pump.  This  is  a  revival  of  an  old  principle.  Since 
1888,  when  Dr.  Julius  Pohle  proposed  its  application  for  pump- 
ing, the  air-lift  has  become  increasingly  important.  Besides 
its  use  for  raising  water  from  deep  wells,  it  is  applic-.ble  to  a 
limited  extent  to  pumping  in  shafts,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
elevating  finely  di\itkd  pulpj'  material  mixed  with  water,  as 
the  slimes  and  sands  of  cyanide  and  concentration  mills. 

The  pump  consists  essentially  of  two  pipes;  a  large  column 
or  delivery  pipe  and  a  relatively  small  air  pipe,  leading  from  the 
compressor  receiver  (Fig.  221).    The  delivery  pipe,  open  at  both 
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ends,  is  submerged  to  a  depth  proportionate  to,  but  always 
greater  than,  the  height  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  raised. 
The  compressed-air  pipe 
passes  down  to  a  point  near 
the  bottom,  and  admits  air 
to  the  lower  end  or  foot- 
piece  of  the  delivery  pipe. 
(Modifications  of  this  ar- 
rangement are  noted  here- 
after.) 

In  some  respects  the 
operation  of  the  air-lift 
pump  is  the  reverse  in 
principle  of  the  method  of 
compressing  air  by  the 
direct  action  of  falling 
water  (Chap.  XV).  If  the 
discharge  pipe  be  of  very 
small  diameter,  the  com- 
pressed air  entering  the 
bottom  tends  to  form 
piston-like  layers,  which 
rise  rapidly,  alternating 
with  masses  of  water  (as 
is  shown  by  experimenting 
with  glass  tubes).  If  the 
discharge  pipe  is  of  large 
diameter,  the  air  is  best 
admitted  through  a  series 
of  ports  or  nozzles,  result- 
ing in  a  more  complete 
dissemination  of  the  air 
through  the  mass  of  rising 


-DiiiEram  of  PohU  Ak-I.ifl  Pump. 


water.     The  water  is  raised 


chiefly  by  the  aeration  of 
the  column  of  water,  which  causes  a  reduction  in  its  specific 
gravity;  added  to  this  is  the  expansive  force  and  vis  viva  of  the 
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compressed  air.  Before  the  air  is  turned  on,  the  water' stands 
at  the  same  level  inside  and  outside  of  the  delivery  pipe.  On 
entering  the  foot-piece,  the  air  is  under  a  pressure  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  rising  column  of  water.  As  the  bubbles  of  air 
rise,  they  expand  with  the  decrease  in  head,  and,  on  reaching 
the  point  of  discharge,  the  tension  of  the  air  is  reduced  practically 
to  atmospheric  pressure.  The  initial  air  pressure  required 
depends  on  the  pressure  due  to  head,  measured  from  the  point 
at  which  the  air  enters  the  delivery  pipe  to  the  surface  of  the 
water.  At  too  high  a  pressure  loss  of  work  ensues  at  the  com- 
pressor. Should  the  deUvery  pipe  be  loo  deeply  submerged, 
in  proportion  to  the  net  height  of  lift,  an  uncconomically  high 
pressure  will  be  required  to  force  the  air  into  the  foot-piece;, 
and,  with  insufficient  submergence,  more  air  will  be  necessary 
to  produce  the  velocity  of  delivery. 
Referring  to  Fig.  221,  let: 

/i=depth  of  the  delivery-pipe  foot-piece  Delow  the  normal  water- 
level,  before  pumping  begins,  or  when  the  water  is  at 
rest; 

A2  =  height  of  water-level  when  the  pump  is  in  operation; 

H  =  height  of  the  column  of  mixed  air  and  water,  measured  from 
the  air  inlet  to  point  of  discharge; 

L  =  net  height  of  Uft  =  H— A2. 

The  compressed  air  enters  the  foot-piece  at  a  pressure  P', 
corresponding  to  the  head  A^;  or,  A2X  pressure  per  foot  of 
hydraulic  head  =0.434  A2.  Assuming  that  the  water  rises  in 
piston-like  masses  (as  would  be  the  case  with  a  single  air  nozzle 
and  a  delivery  pipe  of  small  diameter),  the  sum  of  the  length  of 
these  masses  in  the  column  H  must  theoretically  be  equal  to  the 
outside  solid  column  of  water  /12  (the  weight  of  the  compressed 
air  contained  in  the  column  being  neglected).  But,  to  over- 
come the  frictional  resistance  and  produce  flow,  the  head  Aj  must 
be  greater.  Under  ordinary  working  conditions,  the  net  height  of 
lift  L  is  found  to  be  from  0.5  Az  to  say  0.65  Aj.    Taking  the  second 

value  and  transposing:   f'2  =  —rz'-   and  by  substituting  in  the 
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expression  for  the  value  of  P',  as  above:  P'  =  o.434— t-=o.67  L. 

If,  for  example,  L  be  50  ft.,  P'  =  33.5  lbs,  and  hi  =  -~  =  jj  ft. 

Since  the  air  in  the  column  H  is  divided  into  small  masses, 
surrounded  by  water,  its  expansion  during  the  upward  flow  may 
be  assumed  to  be  isothermal.  '  If  P'  be  its  initial  pressure,  the 

mean  pressure  for  the  entire  lift  =  PxNap,log(-^l,  P  and  P' 

being  absolute  pressures.  In  the  above  example,  taking  P  as 
IS  lbs.,  P'  =  33-S  +  i5  =  48.s  lbs.,  whence,  the  mean  pressure  = 
17-S  lbs.  gage. 

For  starting  the  pump,  the  air  pressure  must  be  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  normal  static  head  Ai ,  but,  when  the  flow  has  begun, 
the  pressure  required  falls  to  that  corresponding  to  A2.  Though 
this  difference  in  pressure  (Ai— /fj)  may  be  considerable,  it  is 
readily  met  by  temporarily  speeding  up  the  compressor.  To 
minimize  fluctuations  between  Aj  and  Aj,  the  top  of  the  well  or 
sump  should  be  extended  laterally,  in  order  to  furnish  a  large 
horizontal  area  of  water,  the  level  of  which  would  be  but  little 
affected  by  stoppages  or  by  variations  in  air  pressure  and  delivery. 
The  throttle  valve  in  the  air  pipe  may  be  regulated  by  a  float  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Care  should  be  taken  in  the  design 
of  the  foot-piece  and  in  properly  proportioning  the  air  pressure 
to  the  submergence  and  net  hft.  Otherwise,  air  may  leak  back 
into  the  sump  or  outside  column  of  water;  and,  if  this  becomes 
aerated,  much  more  power  and  a  larger  volume  of  air  will  be 
required  to  keep  ihc  pump  in  operation,  thus  reducing  the  effi- 
ciency. 

Since  1889  many  experiments  by  competent  engineers  have 
been  made  on  the  air-lift  pump.  Among  the  first  were  those  of 
B.  M.  Randall  and  H.  C.  Bchr,  on  a  6o-ft.  well,  with  a  stage 
compressor.  A  summary  of  these  tests  is  given  by  E.  A.  Rix,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Technical  Society  oj  the  Pacific  Coast,  Aug. 
3d.  1900.  p.  206,  In  1894  a  series  of  tests  were  made  at  De  Kalb, 
III.,*  and  in  1893  and  1896  on  four  pumps  at  Rockford,  Ill.f 
'  Eng.  ,Vn!j,  July  i;.  iRg4-  )  F.ng.  NrU's.  March  4,  1897- 
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The  last-named  were  carefully  carried  out  and  the  results 
compared  in  tabulated  form.  The  heights  of  lift  above  water- 
level  were  66.5,  90,  and  91.5  ft.,  the  air  pressure  being  76  lbs, 
gage  and  the  submo^oD  225  ft.  Both  air  pressure  and  depth 
of  submersion  appear  to  have  been  unnecessarily  great.  With  a 
compressor  of  124  H.P..  the  net  work  done  was  24  H.P.,  or  an 
efficienc>'  of  about  20^.  With  600  cu.ft.  free  air  per  min-, 
200  cu.ft.  of  water  were  pumped,  or  3  air  to  i  water.  The 
sizes  of  piping  used  were:  deliver)'  pipes,  4  ins.,  5  ins.,  and  61  ins., 
with  air  pipes  from  1J-2J  ins.  In  several  of  these  tests  the  air 
pipe  terminated  in  a  |-in.  nozzle.  The  plan  waj  also  tried  of 
closing  the  lower  end  of  the  air  pipe  and  discharging  the  air 
through  slot-shaped  perforations  in  the  sides  near  the  bottom; 
but  the  results  were  inferior  to  those  obtained  from  the  single- 
nozzle  opening.  Possibly  better  work  would  have  been  done  by 
some  different  arrangement  or  size  of  slots;  for  large  pipes  and 
volumes  of  water  the  single  nozzle  has  not  been  satisfactory. 

E.  E.  Johnson  gives  a  table  for  computing  the  performance 
of  the  air-lift  pump,  including  consumption  of  power  and  theo- 
retical and  total  tfliciencies  for  diflereat  heights  of  lift,*  from 
which  Table  XL\'1I  is  abstracted. 

These  figures,  which  represent  the  work  0/  weU-proportioned 
plants,  as  to  depth  of  submergence  and  air  pressure,  show  that 
the  effidenc)'  falls  off  rapidly  as  the  air  pressure  and  hei^t  of 
lift  increase.  Under  normal  conditions  and  with  small  lifts, 
efficiencies  of  30  to  35'^^  are  readily  obtainable,  and  may  rise 
to  45  or  50*"^  with  proper  air  pressures  and  ratios  of  submerg- 
ence to  height  of  lift. 

Volume  of  Air  for  Air-Lifts  may  be  comput..-d  by  the  follow- 
ing formula,  which  closely  approximates  average  practice.! 


\\,  =  o.s/- 


(cx,o.H-) 


in  which:    Va  =  voI.  free  air  for  raising  i  gal.  water;   A  =  total 
lift,  ft.;   H  =  submergence  when  running,  ft.;    C  =  constant- 

•£nj.  .V'--'.  April  :2.  iSq:- 

t  IngetsoU-Kand  Co..  suitkosihI  in  p»ri  by  E.  .\.  Rut. 
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Values  of  "  C  "  with  proper  submergence: 

Lift  in  Ft.  (*)  Constant 

lO-  60  ft 245 

6i-aoo  " 233 

201-500  "  . ; 216 

501-650  " 185 

651-750  " 156 

Table  XLVII 
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Air  PreBSure.  Staiting  pressure  is  equal  to  the  depth  of 
foot-piece  in  the  well,  less  the  water  head  in  ft.  X  0.434. 
Working  pressure  is  equal  to  the  depth  of  foot-piece,  less  the 
pumping  head  X  0^4+friction  in  air  pipe-|-2  lbs.  back  pres- 
sure in  the  nozzle  or  foot-piece. 

Rfttio  of  Lift  to  Submergence.  The  following  figures  repre- 
sent average  practice.* 

For  lifts  up  to  50  ft.,  70-66%  submergoice. 
"         50-100  "    66-55%  " 

"       100-200  "    55-50%  " 

200-300  "    5=>-43%  " 

300-400  "    43-40%  " 

400-500  "    40-33%  " 

Tests.  In  several  tests  at  Wandsworth,  England,  on  a 
modified  Fohl^  ^-lift,  with  a  delivery  pipe  of  increasing  diam- 
eter toward  the  top,  the  totai  height  of  the  delivery  pipe  was 
580  ft.,  of  which  324  ft.  were  submerged,  the  net  lift  thus  beii^ 
256  ft.  In  this  case,  the  distance  hi—h2  (Fig.  221)  was  69  ft., 
air  pressure,  135  lbs.,  ratio  of  volume  of  free  air  used  to  water 
discharged,  5.8  and  5.6  .1;  total  efficiency,  36%.  This  indi- 
cates an  advantage  in  using  a  tapering  column  pipe. 

The  following  results  of  a  test  on  a  300-ft.  well  show  the  low 
efficiency  of  high  lifts:! 

Elevvtion  of  discharge  above  rnoutb  o[  w«ll 85  ft. 

Depth  to  water-level  during  operation  of  pump 44  ft. 

Net  lift,  water-level  to  point  of  discbarge 119  ft. 

Submergence  of  delivery  pipe 248  ft. 

Air  wiiiiitted  to  delivery  pipe  ;  ft.  above  inlet  end. 

Diameter  of  delivery  ppe 35  ini. 

EKameter  of  air  pipe i  15  ins. 

Volume  of  water  delivered  per  minulc 81  s  f*l*- 

Volume  of  f rec  air  uaeH  per  minute Si.Scu.fL 

Gage  pressure  of  air. 10;  lbs. 

CoDKmptioa  of  free  air  per  cu.ft  of  waier 7 .  44  oiit 

Horse-power  consumed  by  compressor 1 1 .  i 

Total  efficiency ti-3% 

'  Recommended  by  SulDvan  Machinery  Co. 

t  G.  C.  H.  Friedikh,  rroiu.  OUo  Soc.  of  Mtch.,  EUt.,  and  Sleam  EHtn-,  1906. 
For  data  on  a  number  <A  other  air-lifts,  see  Pede's  "  Mining  Engs.  Handbook," 
1918,  Section  15,  Art.  ly 
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Though  the  question  of  relative  sizes  of  air  and  delivery 
pipes  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  answered,  it  is  probable 
that  ratios  of  dialneter  from  i  :  2  up  to  i  ;  aj  or  3  will  be  found 
suitable.  The  absolute  diameters  are  determined  on  the  ba^ 
of  frictional  loss  caused  by  the  flow  in  the  pipes,  A  water 
velocity  of  250-300  ft.  per  min.  may  be  assigned  for  the  delivery 
pipe.  For  the  friction  tosses  in  air  pipes,  see  Chap,  XVI.  When 
the  water  is  delivered  at  a  dbtance  from  the  pimip,  the  added 
frictional  resistance  must  be  determined,  and  the  air  pressure  and 
submergence  correspondingly  increased  (see  a  paper  by  H.  T. 
Abrams,  in  Compressed  Air  Magazine,  Aug.,  1906,  p.  4135). 

Table  XLVIII  gives  some  calculated  values  for  air-lifts. 

Table  XLVIII 
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Foot-Pieces  for  Air-Lifts  are  varied  in  design  (Fig,  222). 
At  A  is  shown  the  original  Pohle  side  inlet,  now  rarely  used. 
The  annular  fool-piccc  B  (IngcrsoU-Rand  Co.)  is  a  modification 
of  A ,  admitting  air  all  around  the  periphery  of  the  delivery  pipe, 
without  contracting  the  discharge  area.  It  is  furnished  for 
capacities  of  20-325  gals,  per  min.  In  the  Saunders  foot-piece 
C,  for  a  cased  wcU,  the  air  passes  down  through  the  annular 
space  between  the  casing  and  delivery  pipes.  Another  form  of 
the  Saunders  foot-piece  admits  air  to  a  hollow  base  plate  studded 
with  a  group  of  vertical  Jin.  pipes,  18  ins.  long.  The  mass  of 
water  is  thus  split  up  and  the  air  mixed  with  it  at  the  point  of 
entering  the  delivery  pfpc.    Design  D  is  a  variation  of  C. 
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The  design  shown  at  £  (Fig.  222),  made  by  the  Sullivan 
Machinery  Co.,  and  both  of  those  in  Fig.  223  (IngcrsoU-Rand 


Co.),  admit  air  to  the  deliver)-  pipe  through  numerous  • 
holes,  to  secure  a  thorough  intermixture  of  the  air  and 
The  Sullivan  foot-piece  is  a  bronze  casting,  and  is  fumi 
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capacities  of  5-1,500  gals  per  min.  In  those  shown  in  Fig.  333 
the  outer  casing  is  steel,  the  inner  tube  of  brass;  their  capacities 
are  15-2,000  gals,  per  min.  To  give  an  accelerated  velocity  to 
the  mixed  air  and  water  on  entering  the  delivery  pipe,  the  three 
designs  last  mentioned  have  a  Venturi 
III  contraction    throat     above     the     foot- 

piece.* 

Elaborate  tests  on  the  air-lift  pump 
were  made  in  1907  by  Messrs.  Hender- 
son and  Wilson  at  the  two  200-stamp 
mills  of  the  Angelo  and  Cason  mines,  of 
the  East  Rand  Proprietary  Mines, 
Limited,  South  Africa.t  At  these  mills 
slimes  and  sands  are  raised  to  the 
settling  tanks  by  air-lifts  instead  of  the 
usual  tailings-pumps  and  wheels.  The 
dehvery  pipes  used  in  the  19  recorded 
tests  were  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  10-  to 
i6-in.  pipes  of  constant  diameter,  and 
several  pipes  increasing  in  diameter 
from  II  and  14  ins.  at  the  bottom  to 
14  and  16  ins.  at  the  top.  As  a  uniform 
taper  was  impracticable,  the  latter 
pipes,  for  a  length  of  35  ft.  above  the 
air  inlet,  were  hned  with  i  in.  of  wood, 
which  served  also  to  protect  the  metal 
from  the  scouring  action  of  the  mixed  sands  or  slimes  and 
water. 

The  foot-piece  used  in  the  earUer  tests  was  flared  out  and 
dosed  at  the  bottom,  the  water  and  pulp  being  admitted  through 
4  large  ports,  2^  ft.  below  the  air  inlet  and  having  a  combined 
area  of  about  200  sq.  ins.  The  air  inlet  was  a  single  opening,  4 
ins.  diameter.  For  the  later  tests,  the  foot-piece  was  open  at 
the  bottom  and  flared  out  to  double  the  diameter  of  the  column 


i 


f^c.  313.—  VA  "aiMl 
"  VC  "  Foot-pieces 
(IngersoU-Rand  Co.) 


*  For  further  details  of  ur-lift  apparatus  see  the  catalogues  of  the  Sullivan 
Machiaery  Co.,  and  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  which  contain  much  uwful  infomuttion. 
t  For  full  details  see  The  Enpneet  (London),  Jan.  lo,  1908,  p.  16. 
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pipe,  to  increase  gradually  the  velocity  of  inflow  (Fig.  224). 
A  ring  of  13  holes,  i  in.  square,  admitted  the  air. 

The  modified  foot-piece  was  supported  on  timbers,  so  that 
the  entire  bottom  was  open  for  the  free  admission  of  the  material 
to  be  pumped.    The  column  pipe  was  of  steel  tubing,  expanded 


Fro.  134. — Foot-I^ece  (or  Air-Lift  Pump,  for  Raising  Mill  TailiRgt  utA  SUmcs. 


into  cast-iron  flanges,  and  lined  in  the  lower  part  with  wood. 
This  design  gave  materially  higher  efficiencies  than  the  one  first 
used.  Table  XLIX,  though  presenting  the  details  of  only  4 
of  the  19  tests  made,  indicates  the  general  results  obtained. 
These  details  show  that  the  air-lift,  when  properly  designed  for 
stated  conditions,  can  compete  successfully  with  the  tailings 
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wheel,  in  common  use  in  the  district,  and  that  it  is  superior  to 
the  tailings  pump. 

Table  XLIX  * 


... 

. 

.   .     1     . 

1 

Number  and  size  of  delivery 
pip« 

Submersion  in  ft ■.'.'? 

Two  lo-in. 
3J;5 

Two  lo-in. 

35-75 

One  i6-in., 
decreasing 
to  14  ins- 

37.75 

37. S 

I. 373-1 

Modified 
i3i  ins. 

On....^, 

decreuing 

toiiiits. 

48.8s 

37.09 

I -77-1 

Modified 
..iiiis. 

8 

Gage  pressure  of  air,  lbs 

Kind  of  foot-piece 

Throat  diameter  of  tcioi-piece. 

1   009-1          l.lt-ri 
Original    1   Uriginal 

1 

Free  air,  cu.fl.  per  min 

Free  air,  per  cu.  It.  of  slimes 

Cu.fl  of  slimes  i>er  mir 

Throat  velocity,  eu.ft..pcr  sec , 
Theoretical  H. P.  in  pulp  raised 
H.P.  per  cu.fl.  free  air  i-jni- 
pressed 

SIS'"             "79 

7.17             406 
310               31s 
4.7               4.8 
19  3       1       i;.8 

.048              .050 

746.48 
2  74 

J90 
4.8s 
IS  23 

4.:" 

846 
1.64 

3W3 

7-39 
16.6 

.064 

S4.I4 

EfTiciency,  jKTCfnt 

.7.7 

-■7  5 

J7.1S 

30-55 

The  conditions  were  modified  in  the  successive  tests,  as  to 
the  ratio  of  submersion  to  lift,  diameter  of  delivery  pipe,  and  air 
pressure.  As  a  basis  for  computing  the  horse-power  represented 
by  the  mixture  of  water  and  pulp  raised,  the  weight  of  the  slimes 
was  determined  to  be  63.,^  lbs.,  and  of  the  sands,  64.56  lbs., 
per  cu.ft.     Thus,  for  the  sands,  the  horse-power  was: 


(Quantity  of  sands-|-water)^X64-56Xfl.  lift 


.ooi9s6xQXft.  lift. 


The  term  "  sands  "  refers  to  the  mixture  of  water  and  ore  as 
crushed  by  the  stamps,  from  which  the  "  slimes  "  have  been 
separated  in  the  milling  process.* 

•  For  more  data  on  air-lifts  for  mill  pulji,  see  Compressed  Air  Magazine,  May, 
1914. 
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Lansell's  Air-Lift  is  a  modification  of  the  air-lift,  applied  by 
Mr.  George  Lansell  to  pumping  from  a  deep  mine  shaft  in  the 
Bendigo  district,  Victoria,  Australia.  A  scries  of  lifts  were  used 
for  a  depth  of  1,385  ft.  Fig.  225  shows  diagrammatically  two 
of  the  lifts. 

The  compressed  air  is  conveyed  from  the  receiver  in  a  pipe  A , 
running  down  the  shaft.  The  water  is  conducted  from  a  tank 
through  a  pipe  D,  which  first  passes  down  the  shaft  a  certain 
distance,  depending  upon  the  height  to  which  the  water  is  to  be 
raised,  and  is  then  connected  with  an  enlarged  section  of  pipe 
£,  at  the  foot  of  iV.c  dcii\cry  pipe  B.  Thus,  the  piping  for  each 
lift  forms  an  inverted  siphon.  At  the  lowest  point  of  the  siphon 
a  short  branch  pipe  C  enters  from  the  air  main  A,  the  end  of 
this  branch  being  directed  upward  into  the  foot-piece  E.  Before 
the  compressed  air  is  lurncd  on  the  water  stands  at  the  same 
level  in  pipes  D  and  B.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  like 
that  produced  by  submerging  tjie  lower  part  of  the  delivery 
pipe,  as  in  the  ordinary  air-lift.  Check  valves  are  placed,  as 
shown,  in  pipes  D  jand  C,  to  prevent  air  or  water  from  passing 
back  into  the  air  pipe  or  into  the  tank.  A  throttle  valve  in 
pipe  C  regulates  the  supply  of  air.  The  relative  heights  of  the 
various  parts  are  variable,  the  dimensions  shown  on  the  sketch 
indicating  substantially  the  proper  depth  of  the  inverted  siphon 
below  the  tanks,  and  the  corresponding  height  of  lilt;  thus, 
from  the  tank  at  the  250-ft.  level,  the  pipe  1)  passes  down  the 
shaft  140  ft.,  to  the  foot  of  the  delivery  pipe  which  discharges 
at  the  surface.  By  a  series  of  lifts  the  water  may  thus  be 
raised  from  any  desired  depth.  The  air  pressure  is  the  same 
for  all,  this  pressure  being  60-80  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  or  that  which  is 
ordinarily  furnished  for  mine  service. 

Air-Lifts  at  the  Old  Dominion  Copper  Mine,  Arizona.*  Ten 
inch  air-lifts  (Fig.  226)  were  installed  from  the  lath  to  the  10th 
level  {200  ft.)  and  from  the  roth  to  the  drainage  tunnel  (431  ft.). 
The  air  lines  were  4-in.  The  submergence  on  the  lift  from  the 
12th  level  was  177  ft.,  or  47%;  capacity,  1,650  gals,  per  min.; 
air  pressure,  80-90  lbs.;  air  consumption,  1,080  cu.ft.  per  1,000 
•  p.  G.  Beckett,  Trans.  A.I.M.T-;.,  Vol.  55  (19:6),  p.  sj- 
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Fig.  115. — Diagram  of  I.aiueU's  Air-Lift  Pump  for  Mine  Shafu. 
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Tta.  126.— Air-Lift  at  the  Old  Dominion  Mine,  Oobe,  Ariz.  (Traiu.  Jl1M£., 
Vol.  SS). 
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Fig.  127-— Tn-o-Slai,'o  Air-Lift.  CooIgaHie,  Wcslir     Australia. 
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gals.;  nmyinmtn  efficiency-,  36^.  Submei^ence  od  the  loth 
level  lift  was  188  ft.,  or  304%;  capacity.  1,133  S^  P^"  ""•»-; 
air  pressure,  90-100  lbs.;  air  consumption,  2,681  cuJt.  ptx 
1000  gals. ;   maTiTniim  efficiency',  about  jc^. 

During  a  period  of  unwaterii^  the  i6th  levd  of  the  mine, 
the  columns  of  two  direct-acting  pumps  were  coD\'erted  into 
air-lifts. 

Two-Stage  Air-lift  at  Burbanks  ^fain-Lode  mine,  near 
Coolgardie.  Western  .\ustralia.  for  raising  and  transporting  mill 
sands  (Fig.  327).*  -  The  height  of  lift  for  ^gle-stage  would 
have  required  sinking  a  pit  39^  ft.  deep,  for  the  necessarj-  sub- 
mergence; for  two-stage,  the  pit  was  only  r5|  ft.  Above  the 
pit  are  two  wooden  head-boxes,  with  water  levels  9  ft  apart. 
The  wells  for  the  pulp  are  of  6-in.  cast-iron  pipe;  inside  pipes 
are  3  in.,  and  the  air  pipes  J  in.  diameter.  The  air  outlets  of  the 
latter  are  slots,  at  an  angle  of  45°,  thus  gi^'ing  the  air  jets  an 
upward  direction.  Supply  of  air  is  regulated  by  floats,  so  that 
a  nearly  constant  level  is  maintained  in  each  head-box,  and  no 
air  is  blown  to  waste.  As  the  sand  is  hea\y,  the  pulp  mixture 
is  2i  water  to  i  sand.  Results  obtained  are  as  follows:  free  air 
per  min.,  47  cu.  ft.;  sand  per  min.,  320  lbs.;  water  per  min., 
800  lbs.;  sand  per  cu.ft.  free  air.  6.8  lbs.;  sand  and  water  pte 
cu.ft.  free  air,  23.83  lbs. 

'Jour.  Chamber  of  Mines  of  Wrslcm  Australia.  Nov.,  1910;  afaatract  in 
£»(.  fir  Uin.JoHr.,  Apr.  8,  1911,  p.  ro6. 
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COMPRESSED  AIR  HAULAGE 

For  underground  transport,  compressed-air  and  electric 
locomotives  divide  between  them  a  broad  field  of  operation. 
Both  are  applicable  to  mine  service  of  all  kinds,  for  hauls  d 
a  few  hundred  feet  to  several  miles.  But  for  coal  mines  con- 
taim'ng  fire-damp,  while  compressed  air  is  perfectly  safe,  electric 
locomotives  must  be  adopted  with  caution.  A.though,  by  the 
improvements  of  recent  years,  much  has  been  done  to  prevent 
serious  sparking  at  the  motor,  some  risk  still  exists;  and,  further- 
more, the  possibility  of  strong  sparking,  accompanied  by  the 
momentary  development  of  intense  heat,  from  short  dtcuiting 
or  a  ruptured  conductor,  can  hardly  be  averted. 

Besides  its  safety  for  gassy,  or  dry,  dusty  collieries,  or  in 
dry  and  heavily  timbered  workings,  compressed  air  haulage 
has  the  following  advantages:  Jirst,  since  the  power  b  stored 
in  the  locomotive  itself,  the  system  has  the  maximum  degree  of 
flexibility;  the  locomotives  can  go  wherever  track  is  laid,  far 
beyond  the  end  of  the  supply-pipe  line.  Electric  locomotives, 
except  those  having  storage  batteries,  arc  dependent  upon 
wiring,  which  must  accompany  every  foot  of  advance.*  For 
collieries  compressed  air  may  be  used  equally  well  for  main-line 
haulage,  and  for  gathering  and  distributing  cars  among  the  work- 
ing places;  second,  compressed  air  costs  little  or  nothing  when 
not  in  actual  use,  and  its  full  power  or  but  a  fraction  of  it  is 
available  at  all  times.  In  the  intervals  between  hauls,  no  pover 
is  wasted,  because,  though  the  compressor  may  continue  run- 
ning, it  is  engaged  in  storing  up  power  in  the  pipe-line.  A 
minor    consideration  is  that    the   exhaust    of  the    locomotive 

•  "  Cable-reel  "  or  "  gathering  "  electrk  locomotives  are  useful  (ot  very  cbort 
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discharges  fresh  air  into  the  workings,  impTOving  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  mine. 

At  most  mines  compressed  air  is  employed  only  for  under- 
ground tranaport,  from  the  slopes  or  breasts  to  the  hoisting 
shaft.  In  other  cases,  where  the  mine  is  worked  through  a 
tunnel  or  adit,  trains  are  hauled  direct  to  the  breaker,  tipple, 
or  ore-bins,  on  the  sturface.  Occasionally,  as  at  the  Homestake 
Mine,  Lead,  S.  D.,  compressed-air  locomotives  are  used  for 
surface  transport  of  ore,  from  the  crusher  houses  at  the  shaft 
mouths  to  the  different  stamp  mills,  the  object  being  chiefly 
to  reduce  the  fire  risk  for  the  wooden  structures,  into  and  near 
which  the  haulage  tracks  pass.  For  the  same  reasons  com- 
pressed-air haulage  may  be  installed  at  lumber  yards,  or  fac- 
tories containing  inflammable  buildings  or  materials. 

Compressed-air  locomotives  were  probably  first  used  in  the 
works  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Co.,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  about  the 
year  1873,  and  in  Great  Britain,  for  mine  haulage,  in  1878,  but 
the  early  designs  were  not  very  successful.  In  the  United  States 
perhaps  twenty  compressed-air  locomotives  were  built  previous 
to  1898,  but  since  then  they  have  been  applied  for  a  great  variety 
of  service.  In  general  terms,  the  plant  consists  of  a  compressor 
(usually  three-stage),  receiver,  pipe-line,  charging  stations,  with 
the  necessary  valves,  and  one  or  more  locomotives.  The  loco- 
motive storage  tanks  are  charged  with  a  sufficient  volume  of 
high-pressure  air  for  a  round-trip  run  of  the  maximum  length 
required,  after  which  the  locomotive  returns  to  the  nearest 
charging  station  for  a  fresh  supply  of  air. 

Construction  and  Operation  of  the  Locomotive.  For  mme 
service  the  locomotive  generally  has  one  or  two  storage  tanks, 
which,  with  the  cylinders,  piping,  and  other  appurtenances, 
are  motmted  on  a  frame  carried  by  4  or  6  driving  wheels. 

Previous  to  1908,  practically  all  compressed-air  locomotives 
were  single-stage.  Due  to  their  greater  efficiency  and  saving  in 
compressed  air,  compound  (two-stage)  locomotives  are  now  the 
rule,  though  single-stage  engines  are  still  built.  Fig.  228  shows 
a  recent  design  of  a  4-wheel,  two-stage  locomotive,  made  in  4 
sizes  (Table  L). 
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tank  pressure,  140  lbs.;  driving  wheeb,  38  ins.;  wheel-base, 
total,  6  ft  6  ins.;  total  weight,  39,050  lbs.,  all  on  driving  wheels. 
Another  Baldwin  locomotive,  of  the  4-whed  type,  with  9  by 
i4-in.  single-stage  cylinders,  5-ft.  6-in.  wheel-base,  and  weighing 
24>35<3  ^^-t  >s  shown  in  Fig.  231.    These  builders  make  other 


Fic.  !»}.— Diagram  o(  Reheaterand  Cylindeis  tot  H.  K.  Porter  Co.'a  Two-Stage 
Locomotives  (Table  L). 

sizes,  the  smallest  weighing  8,000  lbs.,  and  having  5)  by  lo-in. 
cylinders;  track  gage,  36  ins.;  tank  pressure,  900  lbs.,  and 
working  pressure  1 70  lbs.  Working  pressures  of  single-stage 
locomotives  generally  range  from  140-180  lbs.  Compressed- 
air  mine  locomotives  are  built  also  by  the  American  Loanno- 
tive  Co. 
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in  these  tables  are  a  maximum  for  the  stated  conditions;  for 
satisfactory  work  train  weights  should  be  50-90%  of  those 
tabulated. 

Fig.  234  shows  a  small  locomotive  of  special  design,  with 
4  by  7-in.  cylinders,  used  on  track  of  27-in.  gage  for  hauUng 
cars  from  underground  loading  chutes  to  the  shaft  stations. 
The  operator's  scat  is  detachable,  so  that  the  locomotive  can  be 
transferred  from  one  level  to  another,  on  a  cage  with  a  s-ft.  plat- 
form. This  design  is  suitable  for  general  service  in  small  metal 
mines,  or  gathering  cars  from  working  places  in  ojllieries,  to 
make  up  trains  on  main  haulageways.  For  mines  having  very 
steep  local  grades,  the  H.  K.  Porter  Co.  builds  a  locomotive 
like  that  in  Fig.  228,  but  with  a  cable-reel  on  the  rear.  It 
operates  like  an  ordinary  locomotive  on  easy  grades,  and  serves 
as  a  hoisting  engine  to  gather  cars  from  steep  cross  entries, 
stopes  or  breasts.  The  reel  or  drum,  holdii^  300-1,000  fL 
of  wire  rope,  is  driven  by  a  pair  of  small  auxiliary  cylinders. 

Fig.  23s  is  a  diagram  of  the  rear  end  of  a  Porter  two-stage 
locomotive  like  that  in  Fig.  228.  Additional  features  of  the 
construction  of  compressed-air  locomotives  are  given  in 
Fig.  236. 

Construction  Details.  The  tanks  have  dished  or  approxi- 
mately hemispherical  ends,  and  arc  built  of  heavy  boiler  plate, 
with  a  tensile  strength  of  60,000-68,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.;  the 
shells  arc  J-g  in.  thick,  with  i-ij-in.  heads.  Ring  seams  are 
double  riveted  with  lap  joints;  longitudinal  seams  have  butt 
joints,  with  inside  and  outside  welt  strips.  As  the  tanks  are 
generally  designed  for  workinf;  pressures  of  700-900  lbs.,  the 
longitudinal  seams  have  6-8  row.-:,  of  rivets,  to  make  a  joint  of  not 
less  than  75%  of  the  strength  of  the  plate.  Tanks  are  tested 
with  a  pressure  about  30''^  greater  than  the  working  pressure, 
the  factor  of  safely  with  plate  of  the  usual  quality  being  about 
3I;  this  is  sufficient,  as  there  are  no  expansion  and  contraction 
strains,  as  in  a  b(;ik'r.  For  very  high  pressures,  tanks  of  large 
diameter  are  unsafe,  and  are  replaced  by  several  smaller  tanks 
(Fig.  237).  or  by  a  set  of  heavy  seamless  steel  tubes,  8-9  ins. 
diameter.     Tubes  9  ins.  diameter  by   l\   in.   thick  will  carry 
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ing  the  sze  of  the  cylinders  and  the  weight  on  the  drivers.  In 
using  air  ezpan^vely,  as  can  be  done  with  properly  proportioned 
cylinders,  there  should  be  no  trouble  from  freezing  of  moisture. 
Although  expanaon  produces  a  low  cylinder  temperature,  yet, 
as  the  initial  pressure  is  so  much  higher  than  is  employed  for 
other  compressed-air  machinery,  the  expanded  air  is  relatively 
dry,  and  the  force  of  the  exhaust  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  ports 
clear  of  ice.  To  this  end  the  ports  should  be  krge,  straight,  and 
short.  The  cylinders  are  not  lagged  with  non-conducting 
covering,  as  is  so  necessary  for  steam  cylinders,  to  minimize 
condensation.  By  exposing  their  surface  to  the  warm  air 
of  the  mine,  some  heat  is  absorbed.  Occasionally  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  cylinders  is  cast  with  deep  corrugations,  to  present 
a  large  area  to  the  warm  surrrounding  air  (Figs.  230,  231,  and 
236).  The  cylinders  are  provided  with  slide  valves;  piston 
valves,  like  those  used  in  steam  locomotives,  would  leak  more 
because  of  the  drj'ness  of  the  air. 

On  account  of  the  cold  produced  by  reducing  the  pressure 
between  the  main  tank  and  auxiliary  reservoir,  and  to  increase 
efficiency  of  operation,  reheating  is  advantageous  (though  not 
essential)  for  single-stage  locomotives.  It  is  best  done  by  heating 
the  auxiliary'  reser\'oir.  If  steam  be  available  in  the  mine,  a  little 
steam  and  hot  water  may  be  injected  into  the  reser\'oir  each 
time  the  locomotive  is  charged.  Or,  in  mines  free  from  fire- 
damp, a  small  reheatcr.  burning  oil  or  coke,  may  be  carried  on 
the  locomotive.  When  the  air  is  reheated  water  should  always 
be  kept  in  the  small  tank;  the  moisture  from  it,  passing  with  the 
air  into  the  cylinders,  assists  in  lubricating  the  \'alves  and  pis- 
tons. For  two-stage  locomotives,  reheating  is  unnecessary, 
except  between  the  cylinders  (sec  Fig.  229  and  accompanying 
description,  p.  435). 

Pipe-Line  and  Chargiiig  Stations.  The  required  capacity  of 
the  plant  depends  on  the  length  of  haul  and  size-  of  locomotives, 
as  influenced  by  the  daily  output,  weight  of  trains,  and  track 
gradients.  For  short  hauls,  the  pipe-line  is  sometimes  omitted, 
the  locomotive  returning  to  the  compressor  receiver  to  be 
recharged.    Usually  a  pipeline  is  carried  undergrouj 
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charging  stations  at  one  or  more  points,  located  accordii^  to 
the  haulage  distances  and  the  capacity  of  the  locomotive  tanks. 
The  innermost  station,  farthest  from  the  compressor,  must  be 
at  a  point  from  which  the  locomotive  can  reach  the  end  of  its 
trip  and  return  for  recharging.  For  long  hauls,  heavy  traffic, 
or  adverse  gradients,  several  charging  stations  may  be  required. 
Inside  receivers  are  unnecessary,  unless  the  diameter  of  the 
pipe-line  is  too  small.  The  pipe-line  itself  acts  as  a  storage 
reservoir,  and  should  be  of  a  diameter  which,  in  proportion  to  its 
length,  will  furnish  a  cubic  capacity  sufficient  to  charge  the 
locomotive  tant  quickly  and  without  excessive  drop  in  pressure. 
That  is,  the  pressure  in  the  tank  and  pipe-line  on  equalizing 
should  not  fall  much  below  the  pressure  which  the  locomotive 
is  deseed  to  carry.  To  this  end,  the  volume  of  pipe-line 
storage  should  be  at  least  three  times  the  tank  capacity  of  the 
locomotive.  To  determine  the  necessary  pipe-line  capacity, 
several  variables  must  be  harmonized,  as  follows:* 

V  =  storage  volume  required,  cu.ft.; 

u  =volume  of  locomotive  tank,  cu.ft.; 

P  =  pipe-line  pressure,  lbs.  per  sq.  in,  (usually  900-1,200  lbs.).; 

p  =desircd  pressure  in  locomotive  tank,  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  {700-900 

lbs.) ; 
^'  =  residua]  pressure  in  locomotive  tank,  just  b-jforc  recharging, 

lbs.  persq.  in. 

-J) 
~P 

For  example,  let  P^goo  lbs..  p  =  'j$o  lbs.,  p'  =  i2$  lbs.,  and 
f=ioo cu.ft.,  from  which: 

900-750 

By  transposition,   the  same  formula  serves  for  finding  the 

pipe-line  pressure  required  for  a  given  tank  pressure.     When 

there  are  several  locomotives,  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  design  the 

pipe-line  for  charging  more  than  one  at  a  time.     If  the  volu- 

'  H.  K.  Porter  Co.,  "  Modem  Compressed-Air  Locomotives,"  1916. 
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metric  capacity  of  the  pipe-line  be  ample,  the  drop  in  .gage 
pressure  on  charging  is  soon  recovered  by  the  compressor,  which, 
except  in  plants  operating  a  single  locomotive,  is  kept  in  nearly 
constant  operation.  If  more  locomotives  are  added  after  the 
original  installation  of  the  system,  the  same  pipe-line  may  still 
serve,  provided  the  compressor  is  able  to  charge  it  to  full  pressure 
at  shorter  intervals. 

The  piping,  which  is  generally  from  3-5  in.,  should  be  of  the 
best  material,  lap-welded,  and  with  sleeve  joints  made  with  the 
utmost  care  to  prevent  leakage.  To  stop  leaks,  the  sleeves  should 
have  annular  grooves  (counter-bores)  at  each  end,  into  which 
lead  calking  is  driven  if  required.  About  every  300  ft.  a  pair  of 
flanges  should  be  placed  in  the  hne,  and  valves  at  suitable  places, 
for  convenience  in  making  repairs  or  extensions.  There  should 
also  be  a  valve  between  the  compressor  and  pipe-line,  so  that 
the  compressor  can  be  inspected  or  repaired  without  wasting 
the  air  in  the  pipe.  The  pipe  should  not  be  buried,  but  carried 
along  one  side  of  the  hauSageway,  either  on  the  floor  or  on 
brackets,  so  that  leaks  will  at  once  attract  attention.  An 
occasional  bend  in  the  pipe-line  is  advantageous  in  permitting 
free  expansion  and  contraction,  but  bends  should  not  be  too 
numerous,  as  they  involve  more  joints  and  greater  possibility  of 
leakage.  Pipe-lines  should  be  painted  with  some  non-corrosive 
coating. 

Charging  Stations.  Fig.  239  shows  one  design,  consisting 
of  a  heavy  tec  inserted  in  the  air  main,  with  a  flexible  connection 
for  coupling  to  the  locomotive.  The  connecting  pipe  comprises 
a  vertical,  rigid  branch,  with  a  ij-in.  gate-valve,  and  a  short 
horizontal  pipe,  with  a  union  and  a  ball-and-socket  joint.  A 
further  flexible  connection,  with  2  ball  joints,  serves  for  coup'-lng 
to  the  locomotive  tank.  Thus,  for  charging,  the  locomotive 
need  not  be  spotted  accurately  on  its  track,  but  has  a  foot  or 
two  leeway.  When  not  in  use,  the  flexible  connection  is  swung 
aside. 

After  coupling  to  the  locomotive,  the  gate-valve  is  opened, 
whereupon  the  air  pressure  immediately  forces  together  the 
parts  of  the  ball-and-socket  joints  and  makes  a  tight  connec- 
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tion..    When  equilibrium  is  established  between  the  i 

in  the  pipe-line  and  tank,  the  gate-valve  is  closed.    To  break 

the  coupling,  the  compr'^ssed  air  remaining  in  the  connect- 


ing pipe,  between  the  gate-valve  and  the  locomotive  check- 
valve,  must  first  be  released.  This  is  done  by  opening  a  small 
"  bleeder  valve,"  placed  just  above  the  gate-valve.  The  joints 
then  loosen  and  are  readily  manipulated.    The  actual  time 
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occupied  in  charging  is  usually  about  three-quarters  of  a  minute, 
but,  including  stopping  the  locconotive  and  making  the  con* 
nection,  ij-i  mins.  may  be  allowed.  Charging  may  often 
be  done  while  shifting  cars  and  makii^  up  trains.  Fig  340  shows 
another  form  of  charging  station. 


Fig.  140.— Chaigiiig  Station  (H.  K.  Porter  Co.). 

CalcolatioD  of  Motive  Power.  Several  factors  must  be 
known,  viz.,  the  tractive  resistance  per  ton  of  the  loaded  cars 
on  a  level,  resistances  due  to  gradients  and  curves,  weight  of 
empty  and  of  loaded  cars,  and  number  of  cars  to  be  hauled  per 
train.    The  values  of  these  factors  are  readily  ascertained,  with 
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exception  of  the  resistances  due  to  curvature  of  track  and  char- 
acter of  roadbed.  The  former  has  been  determined  experimen- 
tally for  ordinary  surface  railways,  but  mine  track  is  apt  to  be 
roughly  laid,  with  curves  of  varying  and  irregular  radius,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  outer  rail  improperly  adjusted. 

Tlie  average  tractive  force  required  per  ton  depends  on  the 
condition  of  the  track  and  roadbed,  and  the  character  and  state 
of  repair  of  the  ruiming  gear  of  the  cars.  On  level  mine  tradt 
the  coefficient  of  rolling  friction  is  usually  from  30-40  lbs.  per 
ton,  though  it  may  be  considerably  higher  on  poorly  laid  or  light 
track.  With  mine  track  in  exceptionally  good  condition,  this 
coeflSdent  may  be  as  low  as  20  lbs.  The  grade  resistance  is 
20  lbs.  per  short  ton,  for  each  1%  of  grade.  The  distribution 
of  grades  is  often  such  that  the  maximum  load  is  not  the  resistance 
of  the  loaded  trains,  which  are  usually  hauled  on  slight  down 
grades,  but  that  of  the  return  trains  of  empty  cars  on  adverse 
gradients.  For  the  most  economical  work,  gradients  should 
not  exceed  J-|  of  1%  in  favor  of  the  loaded  trains.  "With 
ordinary  track  and  rolling  stock,  and  a  grade  of  5-6  ins.  per  100 
ft.,  the  coefficient  of  rolling  friction  is  nearly  the  same  for  a 
loaded  train  hauled  down  as  for  an  empty  train  of  the  same 
number  of  cars  hauled  up  the  grade.  Hea\ier  adverse  grades 
are  often  necessary  (2i%-3%  or  mere),  but  they  should  be 
avoided,  because  the  maximum  tractive  force  of  a  locomotive 
falls  off  rapidly.  On  a  25*70  adverse  grade  the  locomotive  can 
haul  only  about  4  times  its  own  weight,  even  if  the  track  be  not 
slippery.  Grades  should  be  reduced  on  curves.  Colliery  cars 
carrying  2J-3J  tons  weigh  1,800  -2,300  lbs.,  while  those  used  in 
metalhferous  mines,  for  mechanical  haulage,  weigh  1,000  and 
2,ooo  lbs.  Having  ascertained  the  values  of  the  different  factors, 
the  proper  allowance  of  reser\'e  power,  in  terms  of  volume  and 
pressure  of  air,  to  cover  indeterminate  resistances  due  to  local 
imperfections  of  track  and  rolling  stock,  is  a  matter  of  judgment 
and  experience. 

With  a  given  air  pressure,  the  capacity  of  the  locomotive 
tanks  depends  primarily  on  the  length  of  round  trip  to  be  made 
with  a  single  charge  of  air.    When  this  distance  is  i-i)  miles, 
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the  tank  capacity  is  generally  from  50  to  150  cu.ft.,  according 
to  the  load;  which,  in  turn,  together  with  the  track  and  grade 
resistances,  governs  the  cylinder  dimensions.  Cylinders  of  5  by 
10  ins.  up  to  9  by  14  ins.  are  common,  the  larger  sizes  being 
for  heavy  work  in  collieries  or  on  surface.  For  runs  exceeding 
I J  miles,  it  is  often  desirable  to  increase  the  air  pressure,  rather 
than  the  tank  capacity.  Another  plan  is  to  provide  a  tender, 
carrying  an  auxiUary  tank  (Figs.  23S  and  246). 

Having  determined  the  total  foot-pounds  of  work  to  be  done 
with  a  single  charge  of  air,  on  a  nm  of  the  maximum  length, 
Epedfications  may  be  obtained  from  the  builders  for  a  loco- 
motive of  suitable  weight,  gage,  wheel-base,  tank  capacity,  and 
cylinder  dimensions. 

Compressors  for  Charging  Locomotives  are  three-  or  four- 
stage.  The  air  cylinders  of  the  higher  stages  are  single-acting. 
Fig.  241  shows  a  three-stage  locomotive  charger  built  by  the 
Norwalk  Iron  Works  Co.,  for  pressures  up  to  1,000  or  1,200  lbs. 
The  air  passes  from  the  low-pressure  cylinder  to  the  lower  of 
the  two  intercoolers  and,  thence  to  the  intermediate  cylinder. 
From  the  latter  the  air  goes  through  the  vertical  pipe  to  the 
upper  intercooler,  and  thence  through  the  inclined  pipe  to  the 
high-pressure  cylinder,  from  which  the  compressed  air  is  deliv- 
ered to  the  receiver  through  the  connection  indicated  under  the 
outer  end  of  the  cylinder. 

The  air  end  of  a  three-stage  locomotive  charger,  by  the 
IngersoU-Rand  Co.,  is  shown  in  Fig.  242.  The  high-pressure 
intercooler  is  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  cut.  Figs. 
243  and  244  illustrate  a  duplex,  four-stage  compressor;  in  Fig. 
243  are  the  intake  and  first  intermediate  cylinders,  and  in 
Fig.  244  the  second  intermediate  and  high-pressure  cylinders. 
Fig.  245  shows  the  entire  compressor. 

The  pistons  of  the  high-pressure  cylinders  are  soUd  rams, 
with  a  series  of  packing  rings.  These,  with  the  high-pressure 
valves,  must  be  made  with  especial  care,  to  prevent  the  serious 
effects  of  leakage  of  high-pressure  air.  Locomotive  chargers 
are  also  built  by  the  Sullivan  Machinery  Co.  and  others. 

When  the  mine  is  already  provided  with  an  ordinary  low- 
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FiG.~.  343  and  244. — IngerwU-Rand  Four-Staee  Locomotive  Charger. 
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the  maximum  and  minimum  rates  of  consumption  of  air.    For 
plants  installed  at  an  altitude  above  sea-level,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  decreased  output  (Chap.  XIII). 
Examples  of  Compressed-Aii  Haulage  Plants. 

1.  At  the  Buck  Alountain  Colliery,  Penn.,  are  two  8-ton  H, 
K.  Porter  locomotives,  each  with  2  tanks,  15  and  17  fL  long, 
having  a  combined  capacity  of  130  cu.ft.  of  air  at  550  lbs.  pres- 
sure. Cylinders,  7  by  14  ins,;  wheel-base,  5  ft.  3  ins.;  fadg^t, 
5  ft.  2  ins.;  length  over  all,  19  ft.;  gage  of  track,  42  ins.  A 
round' trip  of  5,100  ft  is  made  in  30-40  mins.,  or  3,500  ft.  in 
12-15  mins,  with  12-car  trains,  on  grades  of  ^^Wot  averaging 
I  of  1%  in  favor  of  the  load.  One  locomotive  delivers  150  cats 
per  io  bours,  doing  the  work  formerly  done  by  1 5  mules.  Wd(^t 
of  cars,  3,400  lbs.  empty,  and  10400  lbs.  loaded.  A  three-stage 
Norwalk  compressor  supplies  375  cu.ft.  free'alr  per  min.,  at  700 
lbs.  gage..  Bipe-Iine,4  ins.  diameter  and 9,600 ft  loi^;  st(»age 
capacity,'SDo  cu.ft. 

Average  cost  per  ton-mile:  1.875  cents  for  the  gross  vdght 
hauled,  or  3.77  cents  for  net  weight  of  coal.  The  cost  for  mule 
haulage  under  the  same  conditions  was  formerly  3.94  and  7.92 
cents,  respectively. 

The  cost  of  this  pkuit  wa.-i  as  follows: 

Two  loi:omiHivi-s SSiSoS 

Air  line:  9,047  fl.  of  4-in,  |)i|ii-     $1,894 

Sit  i-harKina  stntit'iis 360 

Kittinji^i  ;lii'1  v'aH is jSi 

I-almr  t.:=t  fiiriT.-iliun ....        goS 

Afii* 

Comitrcs.iir .  .  Sj.8«o 

Siimlrii's  ami  ira  ii.n 146 

l'om[.r<-^s..r  Ji..ii:ii- 156 

Steam  line  ki  11  .rn;  ws.-.  ir 151  ,(,534 

T.-uxUu.,  S.J-673 

2.  Empire  Mine,  (Irass  Valley,  Cal.  Several  small  loco- 
motives, built  liy  Mthvanl  .\.  Rix,  are  employed  in  the  deep 
levels,  for  hauling  trains  of  5  cars,  each  carrying  i  ton.  Maxi- 
mum distanie  per  round  trip,  about  5.000  ft.  Locomotive  tank, 
36  ins.  <li;i"-  tcT  by  4K  in^,  long;  pressure,  500  lbs;   dimensions 
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of  locomotive,  5  ft.  long  by  30  ins.  wide  by  52  ins.  high;  gage 
of  track,  18  ins.  One  locomotive  (Fig.  346)  is  operated  by  a 
pair  of  vertical  engines,  a  chain  and  sprocket  drive  connecting 
the  crank-shaft  with  the  rear  ajde.  There  are  2  tandem  tanks, 
one  of  them  carried  on  a  tender.  A  reheater  (Primus  kerosene 
burner)  reheats  the  air  after  its  pressure  has  been  reduced  in  the 
auxiliary  reservoir.  Mr.  Rix  has  built  3  similar  locomotives, 
but  with  a  single,  larger  tank,  for  a  3-mile  tunnel,  near  San 
Francisco.  They  carry  1,000  lbs.  tank  pressure,  the  working 
pressure  bong  100  lbs.;  each  makes  a  2-miIe  round  trip,  at  fr-y 
miles  per  hour.* 

3.  The  Peerless  Colliery,  Vivian,  West  Va.,  operated  for 
years  several  H.  K.  Porter  locomotives,  with  5  by  lo-in.  cylinders 
and  weighing  10,000  lbs.  Over-all  dimensions:  10  ft.  sJ  ins. 
long  by  5  ft.  8  ins.  wide  by  4  ft.  5  ins.  high.  Four  driving  wheeb, 
23  ins.  diameter;  gage,  44  ins.  Capacity  of  storage  tank,  47 
cu.ft.;  pressure,  535  lbs.;  charging  time,  20  seconds;  working 
pressure,  125  lbs.  Pipe-line,  3  ins.  diameter,  with  a  capacity  of 
242  cu.fL  Line  pressure,  735  lbs.  Trains  con^t  of  6  cars, 
each  weighing,  loaded,  8,500  lbs.  Grades  range  from  level  to 
2i%,  generally  in  favor  of  the  load.  Curves  from  rooms  to 
haulageways,  23  ft.  radius,  though  the  locomotives  can  work  on 
curves  of  15-ft.  radius.  Maximum  round  trip,  9,000  ft.;  maxi- 
mum speed,  10-12  miles  per  hour.  Cost  of  each  locomotive, 
Si,8oo. 

4.  The  following  data,  on  one  of  the  plants  of  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  were  compiled  by  Mr. 
G.  Clemens,  a  division  engineer  of  the  Company: 

a.  Shaft  level—  i  locomotive. 

Round  trip,  5,200  ft.;  grades  A  to  A  of  1%,  all  in  favor 
of  load;  charging  station  at  each  end  of  run;  gage  of  track,  44 
ins.;  weight  of  cars,  empty,  3,300  lbs.,  loaded,  8,800  lbs.;  15-38 
cars  per  trip;  total  output,  600  cars  per  10  hours.  Round- 
trip  time,  12  min.;  charging  time,  i  min.  A  round  trip  and  a 
half  can  be  made  with  one  charging. 

A.  Slope  level — i  locomotive. 

•  Compressed  Air  Magatine,  Feb.,  igoS,  p.  4747. 
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Length  of  haul,  3,200  fl.,  uf  which  700  ft.  is  on  an  adverse 
grade  of  41*0  to  si%.  Gradt-  of  main  gangway,  tS  to  t^  of  1%, 
in  favor  of  load.  Trains  of  10  cars  are  hauled  on  main 
gangway,  and  4  cars  on  the  slope;  weights  of  cars  same  as 
above. 

Locomotive-tank  pressure  at  start,  600  lbs. ;  at  end  of  trip, 
200  lbs.  Average  working  pressure,  180  ibs.  The  cost  of  the 
plant  was  as  follows: 

One  Nonralk  3-stage  compressor,  erected $5,180.74 

lipe-line,  4,100  ft.,  5  in.,  including  3  charging  stations a.951.06 

Two  Baldwin  compressed-air  locomotives  and  fittings 4,904.33 

Alterations  in  gangways  to  adapt  them  to  locomotive  haulage 665. 17 

Total  cost $13,701.30 

Daily  cqvetating  cost,  for  iSodays  in  the  year $14.69 

Fued  charges,  depreciation,   repairs,  etc.,   figured   at   10  per  ti'nl, 

together  with  cost  of  steam  power 9.00 

Total  running  expenses  per  day (13.69 

Haulage  cost  per  car,  at  660  cars  per  day 3,6  cents 

Previous  cost  of  mule  haulage  per  car 5.1     " 

Saving  per  year,  about Si,Soo.oo 

5.  At  the  Wilson  Colliery,  of  the  D.  &  H.  Coal  Co.,  a  large 
locomotive  was  installed  by  the  Dickson  Manufacturing  Co., 
having  six  26-iii.  drivers;  wheel-base,  7  ft.;  cylinders,  9  by  14 
ins.;  gage  of  track,  30  ins.  The  locomotive  carries  two  tanks, 
18  ft.  6  ins.  and  15  ft.  6  ins.  by  30  ins.  diameter;  capacity,  160 
CU.fL  of  air  at  600  lbs.  Pipe-line,  4,100  ft.  long;  pressure,  700 
lbs.  Total  charging  time,  i  min.  25  seconds.  After  reduction  to 
125  lbs.  working  pressure,  the  air  is  reheated.  Trains  are  usually 
of  30  cars,  each  weighing  loaded,  5,850  lbs.  (the  locomotive  has 
a  capacity  of  50  cars) .  Grades  from  J  of  1%  against  the  load,  to 
1%  in  favor.  Round-trip  time,  for  8,200  ft.  plus  a  switching 
distance  of  800  ft.,  16  min.  Cost  of  haulage  per  ton-mile,  gross, 
alx>ut  i}  cents. 

6.  The  Anaconda  Copper  Mine,  Butte,  Mont.,  has  a  number 
of  compressed-air  locomotives  with  5  by  lo-in.  cylinders  and 
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weighing  10,000  lbs.  Over-all  dimensions:  height,  58  ins.; 
width,  58  ins.;  length,  10  ft.  4i  ins.;  4  driving  wheels,  23  ins. 
diameter;  wheel-base,  36  ins,,  designed  for  curves  of  12-ft.  radius. 
Capacity  of  main  tank,  47  cu.ft.;  pressure,  550  lbs.;  working 
pressure,  125  lbs.;  charging  time,  60  seconds.  Length  of  haul, 
3,400  ft.  round  trip;  load,  6  cars,  weighii^  loaded  3450  lbs. 
each;  track  nearly  level.  The  locomotives  can  make  2  round 
trips,  or  4,800  ft,  on  i  charge,  with  cold  air;  by  reheating  with 
hot  water,  3  round  trips  can  be  made. 

At  the  Anaconda  reduction  works,  there  are  13  H.  K.  Porter 
locomotives,  employed  in  handling  the  products  between  the 
different  divisions  of  the  plant;  length  of  haul,  1,000-7,000  ft 
Twelve  locomotives  have  the  following  dimensions;  weight, 
26,000  lbs.;  cylinders,  gi  by  14  ins.;  driving  wheels,  a8  ins.; 
wheel-base,  54  ins.;  main  tanks,  132  cu.ft.;  drawbar  pull, 
5,700  lbs.  Another  locomotive  weighs  42,000  lbs.;  cylinders, 
12  by  18  ins.;  driving  wheels,  36  ins. ;  wheel-base,  60  ins.;  main 
tanks,  218  cu.ft.;  drawbar  pull,  9,180  lbs.  Tank  pressure, 
700-800  lbs.;  working  pressure,  150  lbs. 

7.  The  Homestake  Mining  Co.,  Lead,  S.  D.,  employs  under- 
ground 10  H.  K.  Porter  locomotives,  weighing  9,500  lbs.  and 
measuring  over  all,  4  It.  11  ins.  high  by  3  ft.  3^  ins.  wide  by  10  ft. 
6  ins.  long.  Cage  of  track,  18  ins.  Thcy  have  a  detachable 
rear  end  (as  in  Fig.  234)  to  permit  of  transferring  them  from 
level  to  level,  on  a  cage  with  a  9-ft.  platform. 

8.  At  the  Aragon  Iron  Mine,  Norway,  Mich.,  b  an  H.  K. 
Porter  locomotive.  Weight,  7  tons;  height,  5  ft.  2  ins.  ;  width, 
4  ft.  2  ins.  ;  length,  12  ft.  over  all.  Four  24-in.  drivers;  wheel- 
base,  48  ins.;  gag;,  22^  ins,;  cylinders,  7  by  12  ins.;  tank  pres- 
sure, 700  lbs.;  working  pressure.  140  lbs.;  charging  time,  30-60 
seconds.  Haulage  distance,  1,200-4,000  ft.;  pipe-line,  1,800  ft. 
Locomotive  hauls  four  20-car  trains  per  10  hours,  from  each  of 
10  loading  places.  Weight  of  loaded  train,  including  locomotive, 
43  tons;  weight  empty  train,  18  tons.  At  the  compressor  are 
2  receivers,  each  3  by  17  ft, 

9.  Compressed-air  haulage  plant  at  No.  6  Colliery,  Susque- 
hanna Coal  Co.,  Glen  Lyon,  Pcnn.     Following  is  an  abstract 
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of  tests  by  J.  H,  Bowden  and  R.  V.  Norris.*  Though  the  plant 
is  old,  the  results  are  useful. 

Compressor:  Norwalk,  three-stage;  steam  cylinder,  so  by  34 
ins.;  air  cylinders,  12^,  9i  and  5  ins.  by  34  ins.;  capacity,  at  100 
revolutions,  296  cu.ft.  free  air  per  min.,  compressed  to  600  lbs. 
Maiu  pipe-line  at  No.  6  shaft,  4,380  ft.  long,  5  ins.  diameter,  with 
5  charging  stations,  and  capacity  of  608  cu.ft.  Branch  line,  in 
No.  6  slope,  3,100  ft.  long,  3  ins.  diameter,  with  3  charging  sta- 
tions, and  capacity  of  159  cu.ft. 

Locomotives:  two,  by  H.  K.  Porter  Co.;  weight,  8  tons;  tan'c 
capacity,  130  cu.ft.;  pressure.  550  lbs.,  reduced  to  160  lbs.  in  an 
8-in.  auxihary  reservoir  of  4.2  cu.ft.  capacity.  Cylinders, 
7  by  14  ins.;  four  24-in.  drivers. 

At  No.  6  shaft  the  run  averages  4,000  ft.  each  way.  on  i-2f% 
grades,  averaging  about  1%.  in  favor  of  the  load.  Run  at  No.  6 
slope  averages  3,100  ft.,  with  nL-arly  the  same  grades.  Cars 
weigh  2,800  lbs.  empty,  and  about  9,8oolbs.  loaded;  trains, 
I2-20  cars.  The  shaft  locomotive  hauls  about  355,  and  the 
slope  locomotive  320  cars,  per  10  hours,  doing  the  work  of  32 
mules.  Tests  on  the  compressor  showed  150  indicated  H.P.  at 
131  revs.,  compressing  387.8  cu.ft,  free  air  per  min. 

The  combined  capacity  of  both  pipe-lines  is  767  cu.ft., 
which,  at  600  lbs.  gage  pressure,  is  equivalent  to  32,500  cu.ft. 
free  air.  Capacity  of  locomotive  main  and  auxiliary  tanks, 
134.6  cu.ft.;  at  508  lbs.  (at  which  pressure  the  tanks  equalize 
with  the  mains,  the  initial  presLure  being  600  lbs.),  this  is  equiv- 
alent to  4,845  cu.ft.  free  air.  In  standing  12  hours,  the  pipe 
line  pressure  falls  to  350  lbs.;  hence  the  loss  p:;r  hour  from  leak- 
age is  974  cu.ft.  free  air,  or  4.18'^  of  total  air  compressed. 

Average  A'olume  free  air  used  by  both  locomotives  per  ton- 
mile:  gross.  100  cu.ft.;  net,  180  cu.ft.  Another  test  showed  a 
total  consumption  of  223,020  cu.ft.  free  air,  for  hauling  676  cars 
per  day.  The  volume  of  free  air  apparently  compressed  for  this 
work  was  279,200  cu.ft.,  of  which  83.4*^,'.  is  accounted  for,  leaving 
16.6%  for  leakage  and  slip  in  the  compressor,  leakage  in  air 
lines,  and  changes  in  temperature. 

'  TriHiiiulioni  Amrri(i2H  Ins'.ilntr  of  Mining  linginrrrs,  \'rA,  XXX,  p.  566. 
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Table  LUI 
Haulage  Data,  Glen  Lyon  Colliery 


Number  of  trips,  empty 

Number  of  trips,  loaded 

Average  number  cars  per  trip,  empty 

Average  number  of  ears  per  trip,  loaded 

Average  cu.ft.  free  air  per  trip,  empty 

Averaf^  cu.ft.  free  air  per  trip,  loaded 

Averase  cu.ft.  free  air  per  round  trip 

Average  cu.ft.  free  air  per  ton-mile,  on  pri^ss  Imnage. 
Average  cu.  ft.  free  air  per  ton-mile,  on  n.  t  to.inage. 


Shah  Loco. 

No.. 
Plue. 

Pl^ 

3 

10 

3 

10 

15.33 

IJ.7 

13 

13 

i.;j4 

S.686 

1.631 

.8q8 

3.3SS 

7,5*4 

"3 

103 

Cost  of  the  plant,  omitting  boilers,  was: 

Compressor  and  extras $^i95S.7S 

Two  locomotives  and  e.ilras 5,869.76 

Kpe-line:  s-in,  line,  6,000  ft. (1,914.31 

3-in.  line,  4.000  ft    1,140.46 

Steam  connections  to  comprcs.'ior 278,  ij 

Material  and  labor  on  compressor  house  and  foundations,  and  install- 
ing pipe-line,  etc 1,513. »3 

Charging  stations 3-1.11 

Total  cost (15,136.00 

Average  cost  of  operation  for  2  years,  on  basis  of  170  days' 
work  per  year,  was  Si  2.60  per  lo-hour  shift,  inclutJing  $2.32  for 
steam  for  compressor,  iurnished  by  main  boiler  plant  of  mine. 
Adding  proportion  of  fixed  cha'ges.  with  interest,  depreciation 
and  repairs,  the  dailj'  cost  (300  days'  worli  per  year)  would  be 
$18.52  per  day.  For  the  2  years,  the  average  cost  f>er  ton-mile 
was  as  shown  in  Table  LIV. 

In  these  two  years  the  sa\ing  over  the  expense  of  the  mule 
haulage,  previously  employed,  was  $14,218,  or  nearly  the  total 
cost  of  the  haulage  plant. 
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Table  LIV 
Hadlage  Operating  Costs,  Glen  Lyon  Colliery 


Shaft  locomotive,  gross  tonnage. 
Shaft  kicoinotive,  net  tonnage. . 
Slope  locomotive,  gross  tonnage. 
Slope  locomotive,  net  tonnage.  . 
Both  locomotives,  gross  tonnage 
Both  locomotives,  net  tonnage 


1898  (160  Days), 


0.7s 
1.3s 

84s 

3  09 

400 

12 

I  OS 

1.241 

U- 

I  Hg 

I.J4S 

U- 

10,  Following  is  the  cost  of  a  large  colliery  plant,  as  given  by 
Beverly  S.  Randolph,*  who  installed  and  operated  it: 

Three-stage,  compound  compressor ts-SOO 

Pipe  line:  5,600  ft.,  s-in $S,6oo 

3,100  ft.,  3i-in 1,700 

1,000  ft.,  il-in joo 

Two  main  locomotives,  weight  30,000  lbs,  each 6,000 

Five  gathering-locomotives,  weight  S,ooo  lbs,  each 10,000 

Two  boDers,  each  80  H.P ifloo 

Installation,  labor,  and  material 4,000 

Total  cost i33i900 

This  plant  includes  an  unusually  large  number  of  small 
gathering-locomotives.  If  the  equipment  had  consisted  of  four 
25,000-lb.  engines,  costing,  say,  $2,800  each,  and  which  would 
do  the  same  work,  the  total  cost  would  be  $29,100. 

11.  InspiratiOD  Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  Ariz.  In  1914,  six 
lO-toa  two-stage  locomotives  were  installed  for  underground 
service;  in  August,  1917,  there  were  11  locomotives  in  use, 
including  2  spares.  Over-all  dimensions,  5  ft.  9  ins.  high  by 
S  ft.  4  ins.  wide  by  16  ft.  long.  Rigid  wheel-base,  4  ft.;  track 
gage,  30  ins,;  4  drivers,  26  in.  diameter;   total  weight,  20,000 

•  Trans.  Iniln.  a} Uin.  Engrs.  (EngUnd>,  Vol,  XXVIl  (1904I.  p.  433. 
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lbs.,  all  on  drivers;  drawbar  pull,  4^00  lbs.;  {Cylinders,  7  ins, 
and  14  ins.  by  14-in.  stroke;  locomotive  storage  tank,  40-iiL 
diameter  by  1 2  ft.  8  ins.  long,  105  cu.f t-  capacity. 

Air  at  1,000  lbs.  is  furnished  by  two  4-stage  compressors, 
each  having  a  capacity  of  1,125  cu.ft.  of  free  air  per  min.  Main 
air-line  in  shaft  is  6  in.,  with  3-in.  and  2-in.  branches  to  charging 
stations;  there  are  no  receivers.  Average  chargii^  time,  i  min. 
Charging  pressure,  800  lbs.,  which  is  dropped  by  a  reducing 
valve  to  250  lbs.  in  an  auxiliary  reservoir.  In  the  high-pressure 
cylinder,  the  air  is  expanded  to  50  lbs.,  causing  a  temperature 
drop  to  about  140°  F.  below  normal.  Before  the  air  enters  the 
low-pressure  cylinder,  its  normal  temperature  is  approximately 
restored  by  an  interheatcr. 

Trains  average  15  cars  (maximum,  25  cars),  each  weighing 
2  tons  and  carrying  5  tons  of  ore;  train  crew,  engineer  and  2 
helpers;  5  cars  at  a  time  are  dumped  in  a  rotary  tipple.  Average 
haul  (August,  1917),  0.475  ™'^-  Locomotive  is  charged  once 
per  round  trip.  Average  number  of  trips,  15  per  7  hours  of 
actual  hauling  time.  Power  per  ton-mile.  0.796  kw.  Cost  of 
haulage  is  variable,  due  to  sliding  wage  scale. 
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Abrams,  H.  T,,  tests  on  air-li(t  punip?.  422 

Absolute  pressure,  lempersture  ami  xna,  47 

Adiabatic  compression,  53,  56,  64,  ijS,  I  jQ,  140;  etjualion  iti,  58,  O5 

Adiabatic  expansion,  241.  243 

Adjustable  steam  cutall  \'ali-e,  34 

AffelJer,  \V.  I,.,  on  compressor  explosion,  aoi 

Aftercoolers,  32,  96,  170,  173 

Ainsworth  (B.  C).  hydraulic  compressor  at,  213-215 

Air  and  steam  cards  combined,  23 

Air  cards,  58,  Q7,  105,  146,  151-153.  i8q;  elements  of,  mC;  of  stage  compressor,  97 

Air-cataract  valves.  121 

Air  compression  at  altitudes  above  sea-level,  191-197;  by  direct  action  of  falling 
water,  209-2  io 

Air  compressors:  belt-driven,  25,  26.  31.  33;  builders,  list  of.  4C1;  chain-driven.  20, 
37.40;  classification.  8, 46;  direct-driven,  3H.30.4r;  dr>',  7b;  for  compressed- 
air  haulaRe,  453-457;  geared,  31.  3H,  40;  half-duplex.  10;  horse-power  of, 
138-143;  hydraulic,  209-220;  makers  of.  46;  performance  of,  tj?  rf  leq.; 
tests.  r49-i68;   waterw^lrivcn.  26-33;  "Ct.  72-7; 

Air-consumption  of  machine  driUs.  595-301 

Air  cylinder  governors  and  unlca<k'rs.  182-190  (see  Air-pressure  regulators) 

Air  cylinders,  proportions  of.  25.  88-9*,  05 

"Air-electric"  drill,  5,  ^90-^92;  track  cKannclvr,  389.  392 

;\ir  engines.  235-251 

Air-feed  hammer  drills,  319,  331.  33,)-  S.WS^^ 

Air,  free.  47:  specific  heats  at  constant  I'ressure  and  volume,  53;  weight  of,  48,  30 

Air  governors,  175-190 

Air  hammer  drills,  311  rt  siq. 

Air  inlet,  area  o(,  100,  123;  conduit  lor.  ri7;   %'alves,  99-1  iK 

Air-lift  pumps,  415  tl  srq.\  air  pressure  for.  418.  jio.  4;o.  421.  414,  4i();  elliciency, 
419,  420,  411,  426,  43  :  fimt-]iicces.  42;  425,  THiio  of  submergence  to  lift. 

Air  prcssuri'  for  machine  drills.  293-297 

\irprcssure  regulalort.  175-190;  .Mlis-l'I  aimers  [No.  185;  American.  177; 
Clayton.  176;  Franklin,  ifto;  Intierscill-Kand,  177,  180  185.  190;  l^idlaw- 
Dunn-Gordon.  180,  181;  Ncrdburg.  180,  i83-i89'  Xonvalk,  17;;  Sullivan, 
■7S,  179.  180;  unloaders.  [82-190 

407 
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Air  pulsktor  for  "electric  air "  drills,  ago 

Air  receivers,  g6,  i6g  el  stq.;  balle  plates  for,  173;  functions,  169-171;  Mcea,  169, 

174;  underground  receivers,  171,  173,  156,  406;  volumetric  CKpadty,  174 
Air-thrown  valves  for  rock-drills,  174-188 
"Air-tube  Rotator"  drill  (Sullivan  Machinery  Co.),  318,  339 
Alaska-Treadwell  Gold  Mining  Co.,  ciHnpressor  plant,  16 
Alley  &  MacCleUan  compressois,  S,  j8 
Allis-Chalmers  compressors,   lo,   19,  46,  78,  99;    mechanically-coptioUed  vslve- 

motioDS,  iig;  plate  valves,  no;  pressure  regulators  uid  governors,  iSo,  1S5 
Altitudes  ahove  sea-le\'el,  air  compression  at,  191  d  i(y.;   buooietric  preawra 

corresponding  to.  104)    mechanically-cnntrolled  inlet  valves  foi,  195;    itage 

compression  at,  196 
American  Air  Compressor  Works.  46;    air  governor,  177 

American  Insl.  of  Mining  Engineers.  Trans,  of,  143, 105,  ilj,  149, 151, 417, 419,  465 
American  Locomotive  Co.,  compressed-air  locomotives,  436 
American  Machinist,  8,  151,  146,  267 
American  Socirty  of  Cioii  Engineers,  Proceedings  of,  415 
Anaconda   copper   mine,   compressed-air  liaulage  at,  461,  463)    compresaed-air 

hoists,  249-13: 
Angelo  and  Cason  Mills.  So.  .Vfrica.  tests  on  air-lift  pumps,  434-416 
Angle-compound  compres-snr  (Sullivan  Machinery  Co.),  37,  117 
Anie-coolers  for  compressors,  96 

Aragon  iron  mine,  Mich.,  compressed  air  haulage  at,  463 
Area  of  compressor  air  inlet.  :oo,  101;  of  discharge,  133,  133 
Area  of  discharge  valves,  m 

Associ-ilion  of  En^incerins  S:iiiefie  ,  Tmnsaclions  of,  406 
Auger  coal  drills:  Fairmonl  Mining  Machinery  Co.,  37;;  Howells,  377;  IngeraoU- 

Rand.  376;  Jeffrey.  377 
"  Auger  Kolator  "  drill,  Sullivan  Machinery  Co.,  319,  331 
Auuliar>'  reser\*oirs  for  compressed-air  locomotives,  445,  446,  447,  439,  463 


BafRe  plates  tor  air  receivers,  :  ;.i 

Bailey  &  Co.,  Manchester,  compressor  piston  i-alve,  i,i6 

Balanced  pislon  valves,  14 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  compres.'ied-air  locomolives.  435-437,  444 

Ball-and-socket  joints  for  compressed-air  locomotive  charging  station,  449.  . 

4S' 
Beckett,  P.  G.,  on  air-lift  pump,  41; 
Behr,   H.   C.  air-lift   pump   experiments,  418:  on  "two-pipe"  system  of  o 

pressed  air  transmission.  247 
Bell,  J.  L.,  experiments  im  rwk  drills,  J<)g 
Bellis  &  Morccm  compn.■^^oTs.  H 
Bell-driven  compressors.  20.  25.  33.  35-30 
Bendigo  district,  Victoria.  I^anscll's  air-lift  pump,  417,  418 
Bends  in  air  pipe,  233,  234 
Bernstein,  P.,  on  Clausthal  hydraulic  compressor,  219 
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Berwind-White  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  compressor  testa,  151, 151 

"Best  receiver  pressure"  for  compressors,  60,  62,  67 

Bit-sh&nks  for  drills,  315,  ji8,  335,  33J,  344 

Bits,  hollow,  313,  31s,  320,  31a,  337,  347;  solid,  337,  33".  344,  34^,  347 

Blakney,  hydraulic  compressor,  jig 

Bleeder  valve  for  compressed-air  locomotive  charging-station,  450 

Bawden,  J.  H.,  test  on  compressed-air  haulage  plant,  463 

Boyle's  law,  48,  49,  50 

Brandt  rotary  drill,  i6g 

Breakage  of  drill  parts,  305  a  seq. 

British- Westinghouse  Rateau  mixed-pressure  turbine  and  air  compressor,  41, 43, 45 

Brotherhood  &  Co.,  Peter,  compressors,  8 

Bryant  channeler,  384 

Buck  Mountain  Colliery,  compressed-atr  haulage  at,  458 

"Bullmoose"  hammer  drill,  325.  327 

Burbanks  Main-lode  mine,  W.  Aust,  two-staRe  air-lift,  430,  431 

Burleigh  compressor  at  Hoosac  Tunnel,  2 

Buming-pobts  of  cylinder  oils  (see  Ignition  points) 

Burra-Buira  mine,  compressor  at,  II,  149 

Bury  Compressor  Co.,  46 

Butlc,  Montana,  compressor  explosion,  104 

"Butterfly- valve"  drills,  InRersoll  Rand  Co:   bominer,  313-316,  333-337,   343- 

346;  reciprocating.  283-285 
By-pass  for  air  cylinder,  82 


Cable-reel  electric  locomotive,  132 

Calumet  and  Hecia  Ci^per  Mine,  introduction  of  machine  driUs,  1 

Canadian  Eltclrical  Nevrs,  113 

Canadian  Enginrer,  The,  210 

Canadian  Mining  InslituU,  Transacliom  of,  256 

Capacity  of  air  for  mobtute.  84,  353 

Camahan,  C.  T.,  Manufacturing  Co..  hammer  drill,  349 

Carriage  mounting  for  drilU  (in  tunnehng).  273 

Cason  and  Angclo  milli,  South  Africa,  tests  on  air-hft  pumps,  414,  416 

Cataract  valves  for  compressors,  ui 

CavS  rock  drill,  1 

Chain  coal-cutters:  Jeffrey,  350,  333-35;;  Sullivan,  350,  33i.  SST-i*"* 

Chain-dri.'Cn  compressors,  20,  37,  40 

Chambtr  of  Mints,  W.  AusI,,  Jour,  of,  431 

Champion  Iron  mine,  Mich.,  drill  tests,  300 

Channeling  machines,  380  el  seq.;  depth  of  rut  and  speed  of  work,  388;  ahape  of 

bits,  380,  385.  389 
ChaoDing,  J.  Parke,  air-compressor  test,  11,  149 
Charging  compiessois  for  compressed-air  locomotives,  453-457 
Charging  stations  for  compressed-air  locomotives,  449-451 
Cbftries's  l»w,  49 
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Chattering  of  inlet  valves,  loi,  loj 

Chersen  drill,  287 

"ChicBSo  Catling"  drill,  186 

"Chicago  Hummer"  drills,  j86.  331,  333,  334 

CMcago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  j8;,  331,  335,  346; 

drills,  33'-  334,  335.  34^;   reciprocating  drills,  286,  287;   und 
pressed-air  hoist,  349 

Chodtko,  A.  E.,  on  "  two-pipe "'  system  of  air  tmnsmission,  247 

Choking  of  air  pipes  by  ice,  171 

"Choking"  controller  for  air  cylinders,  185 

Christensen  compressor,  40 

"Cincinnati"  air-valve  gear,  1*9 

Cbck  valves  for  atr  inlet.  99 

Clark.  D.  K..  volumes  and  weights  of  air  at  different  temperatures,  48 

Clasd6calions:   compressors,  8,  46;  hammer  drills,  311;  reciprocating  drilb,  173 

Clausthal  silver  mines,  hydraulic  compressor  at,  21Q 

Clayton  coTipres^r.  1,  4b;  governor  and  pressure  regulator.  176 
.   Gearance:  in  air  engine,  143;  in  compressor  cylinder,  63-71,  79-82;  proportionate 
and  disproportionate,  theory  of.  67-70 

Clearance  controller,  for  compressors,  1S5 

Gemeni.  G.,  data  on  compressed-air  haulage,  459 

Cleveland  hammer  drill,  34Q 

Gifton  Colliery,  England,  compressor  explosion,  201  '    • 

Climax  "[mperial"  drills,  R.  Stephens  Si  Son:  hammer  type,  318,  319;  recipro- 
cating type,  283-  282 
-- Coal-cutting  machines,  350-379;  classificalion.  350;  comparison  of,  377;  disk  or 
circular  saw.  361-365;  depth  and  width  of  cut.  356,357.361,  366.371;  endless 
chain,  350-359;  pick  or  reciprocatinj;,  365-374;  rotary-bar.  359-362  (see  Coal 
punchers) 
-  Coal  picks  (see  Coal  punchers) 

Coal  punchers;  Hardy,  371 ;  Harrison,  366,  ,167;  Ingersoll-Rand,  369, 370;  Pneum- 
electric,  293.  372-374;  "Radialaxe,"  371.  372;  Sullivan,  365,  366.  368.  37* 

Cohalt,  Ont..  hydraulic  compressor  at.  21 7 

Cochise  roc'it-drills:   hammer,  346,  340;   reciprocating,  )87 

Colladon,  early  compressors  for  rock-drills,  1,  74 

CoUiery  O'lirJhn,  156 

Colorado  Fuel  Co.,  use  of  Stanley  Header  by.  376 

Column  mounting  for  drills.  272-173 

Combined  air  and  sicam  indicator  cards.  J3 

Compafiia  de  Pefloles.  electric -driven  compressor,  38 

Comparison  of  type5  of  compressois,  20-22 

Complete  expansion  of  air.  working  with.  240,  241 

Compound  air-driven  |ium|>s,  405--408 

Compound  compressed-air  locomotives  433  rl  sfg.:   [nierheater  for,  435,  436 

Compound  steam  end  for  compressors.  8,  13  il  si-q. 
Compressed -air  drills,  269-349 

Compressed-air  engines,  235-252;    actual  work  done,  242;   clearance,  243;   con- 
sumption of  air,  245;  cutoff,  243,  244;  cylinder  volume  for  given  horse-power, 
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144;  reheating  [or,  145,  34S,  151;  working;  at  fuH  pressure,  ijq;  working  with 
corafrfete  expansion,  140,  241;  working  with  partial  expanMon,  140,  J48 

Cmnpreiueci-aiT  haulage,  4.11-466;  chargiog  stations,  449;  locomotives,  433-447; 
pipelines,  447-449:   plants,  Examples  of,  45S-466 

Compressed-air  hoists.  247-151;  air  storage  for.  ijo,  251;  at  .Anaconda  mine.  249- 
151;  at  Copper  Queen  mine,  251;  at  FiankUn  Junior  mine.  252;  at  Miami 
mine.  348,  252;  at  Simmer  Deep  mbe.Witwatersrand,  247;  reheating  for,  248. 
251;  volume  of  air  for,  248,  350,  J51,  as* 

Compressed-air  hoists  (small)  for  underground  use,  148-249;  Chicago  Pneumatic 
.Tool  Co.'s  hoist,  149;  Holman  hoist,  349;  Ingersoll-Rand  "Little  Tugger," 
249;  Leadville  "column"  hoist,  149 

Compressed  Mx  Machinery  Co..  compressors.  31,  46 

Compresstd  Air  itagazinr,  lib,  174,  21B.  224.  244.  246.  258,  398.  399.  411,  426.  459 

Compressed-air  pumps.  394-431 ;  adjustment  of  air  pressure.  397;  cITicicncies  of, 
462;  interheaters  tor,  406.  407;  preheating  (or.  405 ;  prevention  of  freezing  in, 
40s.  407 

Compressed  air,  reheatii^;  of,  258-268;  power  cost  of,  150 

Compressed-air  transmisson.  221-234;  loss  of  power.  221;  loss  ol  pressure,  222; 
piping.  213.  2JS,  230,  231,  J33;  resistance  due  to  bends  in  pipinR,  !33,  234 

Compressed  air  tiTJUj  electric  transmission.  5;  rirjHj  steam  transmission,  3 

Compressed  air  versus  steam  for  direct-acting  pumps,  397,  398 

Compression  curve,  construction  of,  144 

Compression  of  air,  47  n  scq.;  adiabalic,  53.  56,  64.  13R.  139.  141;  at  altitudes 
above  sea-level,  191-197;  by  direct  action  of  falling  water,  io9'i2o;  dry 
versus  wet,  82;  heat  of,  53.  54.  59,  76;  isothermal,  53,  c,^.  6j,  138,  139.  141; 
laws.  48.49;  rate  of  increaseof  temperature,  50.  51 ;  stage  compression.  60-64, 
66-71;  temperatures  of  (see  Temperatures);  with  clearance.  O3-71;  without 
clearance,  34  6.(. 

Compressor,  air  valves,  99-136;  explosions,  198-208;  half-duplex.  20;  indicator 
cards,  97,  105,  146,  151-153;  piston  speed,  32,  73,  77,  86,  95,  101,  123;  tests, 
Jl.  45.  149-168 

Compressor  builders,  list  of,  46 

Compressors:  chain-driven,  20.  37.  40;  classifications,  8, 46;  com parision  of  types, 
aa-ii;  Corliss  steam  end,  14,  17,  21.  23;  direct-driven  and  belt-driven,  ij  26 
31,  33  d  srq.;  drj-.  76,  82;  duplex,  8,  15  et  stq.;  electric -driven,  10,  38.  40, 41' 
haU-duple.t,  20;  high-speed,  41;  horse-power  of.  138-143;  for  locomotive 
haulage,  453-457;  performance  of,  137-168;  proportions  of  cylinders,  25,  90 
93,  95;  rating  of.  137.  t.}8;  stage,  8.  10.  13-19.  86;  straight-line.  8,  9  rf  s<^.; 
turbo-compressors,  41-45;  vertical.  8;  water-driven,  ,26-33;  *s'>  ?'■  81; 
with  compound  air  end,  8,  10,  13-10.  86;  with  compound  steam  end,  8,  13 
etsrq. 

Compressors,  makers  and  names  of:  Alley  &  MacClellao.  8,  38;  .\llis-Chalmcrs. 
10,  19,  4'',  78.  1<>:  Belli?  8r  Morram.  8;  Huricigh,  j;  Bury.  46;  Chicago 
Pneumatic  Tool  Co..  27,  4(1;  Christcnscn.  40;  Clayton,  3.  46;  Compressed 
Air  Machinery  Co..  31,46;  Dubois-Franiob,  2,  72, 90:  Franklin,  180:  Hanarte, 
73;  Humboldt,  72,  73;  Ingervill-Rand.  10,  11.  t.?.  16,  17.  24,  26,  j8.  ,19,  40. 
41,45.46.80,81,99,  101.  152, 433.  455  ■45";  King-Riedler,  8;  I.aidlBw-nura)- 
Gordon,  9,  10,  17,  18,  36,  46,  79,  81,  99,  101,  110,  joj;    I>;yner,  no.  111; 
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Nordberg,  ai,  io,  46,  76,  77,  99,  149;  Nonralk,  i,  to,  ij  45,  46,  89,  99,  106, 
125,  453;  Rand,  1;  Rateau  (turbo),  41;  Riedler,  8,  10,  133;  Rix  Com- 
piessor  aod  Drill  Co.,  46;  Robey  &  Co.,  3,  10,  41;  Schnddei  ft  Co.,  Creusot, 
France,  90;  Sullivan  Machinery  Co.,  10,  11,  14,  34,  35,  37,  46,  99;  Vulcan 
Iron  Works  Co.,  66;  Walker  Bros.,  30;  Worthington  Pump  and  Machine 
Co.,  46 

Conduit  for  inlet  ail,  117-118 

CcMisumption  of  air:  by  air  engines,  144,  145;  by  direct-acting  pumps,  399-401; 
by  mocbine  drills,  18s,  »S6,  1S7,  196,  301,  347;  by  pneunutic  diiplaccment 
pumps,  4"i4iS 

ContioUei,  clearance,  for  compre^oTS,  190 

Conveyance  of  compressed  air  in  pipes,  311-334 

Coolgardie,  Western  Aust.,  ur-lift  at,  430,  431 

Cooling:  aftercocders,  33,  96, 170,  173;  ante-coolers,  96;  modes  of,  59,  60, 64,  71- 
73.  76-79,  83-8S,  87;  intercooleiB,  33,  60,  6a,  67,  87,  90,  93-96;  in  iccmcn, 
6oi9^i97i  174;  water-jackets,  59,  76-79 

Copper  Qhieen  mine,  compressed-ur-hoist,  153 

Cofbett,  R.  H.,  on  compressed-air  hoist,  251 

Codiss  air  valves,  10, 14,  >7,  "9,  ",31,99, 107,  m,  134.  "9, 130,13' 

OxUss  steam-valve  motion  for  compressors,  14,  17,  11,  33,  99  . 

Costs  of  air  comiH<ei«on,  155, 157, 158, 159,  i6t,  163,  164,  165,  166,  317,  118,  319 

Couch,  J.  J.,  rock-drill,  i 

Cox,  Wm.,  compressed-air  calculations  and  tables,  399-401 

Crispell,  C.  W,,  nomograms  for  compressed-air  calculatbns,  143,  143,  315 

Ctimmings,  Chas.,  "two-pipe"  system  of  compressed-air  transmission,  345,  147, 
40a 

Cushioning  in  machine  drills,  376,  393,  303,  304,  316 

Cutoff  in  air  engines,  343,  344.  14S;   nominal  and  actual,  343,  343 

Cylinder  dimensions  of  simple  pumps,  398 

Cylinder  oils,  flash  and  ignition  points,  300,  3o3,  104 

Cylinder  proportioias  for  compressors,  33,  90-93,  9S 

Cylinder  volumes:  in  stage  compression,  90-93;  of  air  engine,  344, 145 


"Dancing"  or  "chattering"  of  inlet  valves,  101,  103 

D'Arcy's  formula  for  loss  of  pressure  in  pipes,  333,  330;  graphic  solution  of  formula, 

335,  338,  339 

De  Kalb,  111.,  tests  on  air-lift  pump,  418 

Delivery  valves,   119-133.  I34--I36;    cataract-controlled  poppets,   I3i;    effect  of 

leakage,  119,  301;   mechanical  control  for,  135;  poppet  type,  119,  137,  139 
Denver  Rock  Drill  and  Machinery  Co.,  hammer  drills,  335-337,  340-543 
Deposition  of  moisture  from  compressed  air,  170,  171-173 
Depth  oE  bole:  hammer  drills,  347,  348;  reciprocating  drills,  309 
Dickson  Manufacturing  Co..  compressed-air  locomotives,  461 
Direct-acting  pumps,  operation  by  compressed  air,  394-40S 
Direct  compression  by  falling  water,  309-120 
Direct-connected  compressors,  38,  41 
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Disk  or  dnnilar  uw  coal  cutters:  Jeffrey,  361,  364;  Mnvor  &  Conlson  (dectilc 

only),  7,  36s  . 
Diidivse  v^ves  (see  Delivery  valves) 
DischaiKC- valve  area,  113 
DispUcement    pumps,    pneumatic,  409-4151    Halsey,  411;    Latta-Mftrtin,  411; 

MerriU,  410 
Double-ported  inlet  valves,  iig 
Drill  lepvrs,  304;  costs  of,  305-307 
DriUing  records.  309,  348 
Drills,  rock:   air  pressure  for,  195  rl  stq.;  bammet  drills,  311  d  leq.;  mountings, 

170-173;   reciprocating  drills,  373  d  seq.;  repairs,  304-308;  records  of  work, 

300,  301,  309,  348;   "stoper"  drills,  339;   tables  of  drilling  speeds,  309,  348; 

valveless  drills,  393,  310,  337,  338 
Dnimmond  Colliery,  compressed-air  pumps  at,  356 
Dry  compressors,  76-85 
"Dry"  rcheaters,  368 
Dry  versu!  wet  compression,  83 
Dubois- Fran gois  wet  compressor,  3,  73,  99 
Duplex  compressors,  8,  15-20,  ii,  29,  30,  36-39,  4r 
Dust,  cause  of  Silicosis,  316;  effects  on  spool-valve  drills,  303 
Dust  allayers  for  machine  drills,  283,  319.  346 
Duty  of  compressors  (see  Output  of  compressors) 
Duty  of  machine  drills,  300,  301,  309,  34S 


East  Rand  Proprietary  Mines,  Ltd.,  tests  on  air-lift  pumps,  414-416 

Ebervale,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  tunnel  at,  331 

Efficiencies  of  air-lift  pumps,  419,  430,  411,  4:6,  431;  of  direct-acting  o 

ail  pumps,  403,  403,  404,  408 
Efficiency  of  compressors,  137-168  (see  also.  Output  of  comprtssois) 
Efficiency  of  reheating,  359,  360,  161,  363,  367,  368 
Efficiency  of  rock  drills,  301,  304 
ElectrJc-diiven  compressors,  30,  38,  40,  41,  350 
Electric-driven  tock  drills,  not  satisfactory,  6 
"Electric-ait"  drill  (see  "Air-electric"  drill) 
"Electiic-air"  track  channcler,  389,  yii 
Electric  Krsui  compressed-air  haulage  for  mines,  432 
Empire  mine.  Grass  Valley,  Cal.,  compressed-air  haulage  at,  458, 459 
Endlos-cbain  coal  cutters,  350-359 
EKfuuer,  The  (London).  434 

EKtineering  and  Mining  Journal,  uo,  213,  216,  318,  319,  249,  252,  273,  395 
EttginteriHi  Nrws,  81,  200.  418,  419 
"Engineering  Thermodynamics,"  Lucke,  60,  67 
Expansion  curves,  air  and  steam,  336,  237 
Ei[dosion5  in  air  compressors  and  receivers,  19S,  3oS;  examples,  201-205;  pnotu- 

tions  for  preventing.  306 
Eitenially  heated  or  "dry"  reheaters,  361-264 
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Fairmont  Mining  Machinery  Co.,  auger  drills,  377 

"Feather"  valve.  La idlaw-Dunn- Gordon  Co.,  9,  18,  3: 

Federated  Influ.  of  Min.  Engs.,  199,  101 

Feqne,  Chas.,  mode  of  preventing  freezing  of  n 

Field  of  work,  hammer  drills,  34)!,  349 

Hnal  temperature  of  air  compression  (see  Temperatur 

"Fitehering"  of  drill  holes,  169,  199,  304 

Flash  and  ignition  points  of  cylinder  oils,  300,  loa,  104 

Ftottmann  hammer  drill,  349 

Flyball  governors,  176,  177,  179,  181 

Foot-pieces  for  air-lifts,  412-415 

Four-stage  compressor,  453,  456,  457 

Fowie  rock  drill,  t 

Franklin  compressor,  iRo;  pressure  regulator  and  unloader,  180 

Franklin  Junior  copper  mine,  compressed-air  hoist,  351 

Fraser  &  Chalmer?,  Kiedler  compressor,  lo,  132 

"Free"  air,  47 

Freedng  of  moisture  in  compressed  air,  84,  171,  253-257,  404,  407;  dcpoNtion  of 
moisture  hy  reducing  pressure,  256;  influence  of  high  pressures  in  transmis- 
sion, 255;   protection  of  surface  piping,  256 

Frick,  H.  C,  Coal  and  Coke  Co..  compressor  explosion.  202;  use  of  Stanley  header, 
376 

Frictional  losses  in  compressors.  21,  85,  137,  140,  'So.  '5'-  'j*", 

Frictional  resistance  in  air  pipes,  222  ci  seq.;  due  to  bends,  234 

Friedrich,  (1.  C.  H.,  tests  on  air-lift  pumps,  421 

Frizell,  J.  I'.,  on  hydraulic  air  compression,  309 

Fuel  cost  of  reheating,  258.  259,  260,  261,  262,  ij2 

Pull  pressure  in  air  engines,  ^vorking  with,  239 


l«S 


Gasolene-driven  compressors.  25,  26,  27 

"Gathering"  loconiolivu,  electric,  432 

"Oatling"  drill.  Chic.  Pneum,  Tool  Co.,  i86 

Gay-Lussac'a  law.  49 

Geared  compressors,  31.  3S,  40 

Gibson-Ingcrsoll  "Klectric-air"  clwnneler,  389,  392 

Glen  Lyon,  Pa.,  Colliery,  compressed-air  haulage  at,  462,  463 

Golcta  Mining  Co.,  water-driven  compressor,  29 

Goodman  Mfg.  C<i,.  eU-clric  coal-cultcrs.  350 

Governors,  air:  .Vnierican,   177;    Clayton,   176;    Franklin,   iSo;    Inger^oll  Rand, 

177.  180  [85.  100;   [.aidlaw-Ounn-Gordon,  180,  i8[;   Nordberg,  iSo.  [85-189; 

Noru-alk.  17T:  Sullivan.  178,  :79.  180 
Gow.  .\   M..  flashing  and  ignition  points  of  lubricating  oib,  100 
Gra<les  of  mine  haulage  tracks,  451,  453.  458,  450,  46:,  462.  463 
Graphic  determination  of  horsepower  of  compressors.  142 
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Guttmnutb.  tspavatau  on  refantiaK.  i6i;  phtc  %-bIve,  t 
Gwin  mine.  Cml..  rdxater  i<ir  pomp.  407 


Half'duplex  conpmsor.  10 

Habey.  F.  .\..  compmBcd-air  daU.  pr.  I9»-  "03-   'Joi    pnnumtk   dispUcement 

pump.  411 
H—inMT drill*-  jii-H*;!:  ckMiootiMi.  ;i[-.  depth  of  bo;c  and  speed  of  norL,  348; 

makcisof.  j4g 
Haoaite  arct  compic&K>r.  rj 

Hanbocs  Wonder  Drill  Co..  }40'.  hammerdrilU.  jii.  jio.  jii 
Haid>~  coal-pick,  jji 

Harru.  Ebno  G..  oa  poetucaiic  dbplaccmcat  pump^.  415 
Harruoa  pkk  macbine.  j'/i.  ;67 
HauIaRe  by  compressed-air  Ifjcomouves.  *,:  ■-.  17. 
Heat  curves.  50- 5 j 

Heat,  losses  in  coaipresaws.  sj.  50. 64.  83.  ij:i  transiereDce  (abstncUm;  of.  53. 59 
Heat  of  compcessioo.  :o-  :)■  r''-  absorption  oi.  50 
Heating  of  air<ylinrler  «aiL^.  73.  79 
Hendenoo  and  WiLon.  irsu  00  air-lift  pump^.  414-4;'' 
HighaJlitudes'  mechanically-contriAled  inlet  v-alue<  for.  105:  ilap cutnpiessiofi  at, 

tg6;  iiort  of  compf«-^>r?  al.  IQI-195 
Hii^-piesuie  tranimUf EoD  of  air.  as  inHuencing  freezing.  246 
'■  Higb-ranc  "  compre4se<'-a:r  Iransiniiiiori    see   *  TAi>-pi|»e   '  *;-stem) 
High-speed  compressors.  41 
Hiiscbbctg.  C.  \..  compresior  data.  Q5 

Hiacox,  G.  D..  tables  u(  coin pre^^HJ -air  eogiitc  dAta.  liZ.  m 
Hitcbcod.  C.  K..  Jr..  on  rocL-drill  repairs.  305307 
HtMsting  engines,  compressed-air.  247-233 
Herman  drills:  spool-valve.  jSi.  2^3;  lappet.  200 
Holman  undcr^Tound  compiessed-air  hoist.  249 
Homestakc  gold  mine,  compressed-air  locomotives  at.  43^.  46] 
Hoosac  tunnel,  Buri<^ii;h  compresrors  at.  1 
Horse-power:  of  air  enj^ne*.  241-244;  of  air-lift  pump.  410.  421.  422;  of  rotnpm- 

sors.  gs,  13S  14J.  150,  i;i,  ;55-i6S;  graphic  de  terminal  ion  of.  143 
Horsc-po«er  per  cubic  font  of  free  air.  139-141 ;  allowimx'  for  k>x«s  in  vi>nipressiun. 

I  ji).  140.  141  '■  at  hi^h  altitudes.  194;  for  ans  numhrr  i>f  drills  at  any  altitude. 

198;  modifjinn  factoK.  jqS.  2oq;  theoretical.  13S.  141.  147-14S 
Howells  Mining  Drill  Co..  auger  drill.  377 
Humboldt  wet  compres.'inr.  72,  73;  rubber-ring  \-aK-;,  72 
Humidity  of  atmospheric  air.  R4 

"Hummer"  drill*.  Chicaeo  Pneumatic  Tool  Co..  ;.*0.  ,iit.  332.  334 
"Hurricane-inlet"  valve.  io;-ioq.  iiS 
Hv-draulic  air  compressors.  mo-Jkj;  Blakne>-.  2101  at  Clausthal.  ;io:   al  Cobalt, 

Ont..  117;   at  Kootenay.  B.  C.  J13-315;   MacFarlanc,  .'10:    Mag<v  plant, 

239  2C3:  at  \or«ich.  Conn..  21S;   at  Pelersboroueh.  (Int..  ji8;   at  XTctoria 

minf.  :\y.  Washington.  118 
"Hy-spce:|"  drill.  Si-llivan  Machinery  Co..  jRo 
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Ignition  pdnts  of  lubricating  oils,  loo,  aoi,  ao4 

Iler  Rock  Drill  Muiufacturing  Co.,  banuner  drill,  349 

"Imperial"  compressors,  iDgersoU-Rand  Co.,  15,  16,  17,  40 

IndicaUir  cards,  air,  j8,  97, 105,  146, 151,  189;  air  and  steam  cards  compared,  ij 

logenoU-Rand  Co.:  after-cooler,  170,  i7j;  air  controller,  igo;  "air-electric" 
drill,  190-392;  air-lift  pump,  411,  414;  auger  drill,  376;  "Butterfly"  valve 
drill,  283-18J,  3"3-3"i*.  3",  3»S.  343. 3441  channqlers,  383,  384,  386, 387, 389, 
390,  392 J  cool  pick,  369;  compressors,  10,  11,  ij,  16,  17,  14,  16,  j8,  39,40,42, 
45,  46,  80,  99,  101,  152,  4S3.  4SS-4S7;  foot  pieces  for  air-lift  pumps,  412-425; 
hammer  drills,  313-317,  323-317,  343-345;  "Hurricane-inlet"  valve,  107-109, 
118;  intercoolers,  94,  96;  pick  machine,  369;  piston-inlet  valve,  107;  plate 
valves,  10,  114;  pressure  regulators,  180,  1R2-185;  "Radialaxe"  coal  cutter, 
371;  ram  track  channeler,  383,  384;  receivers,  96,  190;  receiver  aftercooler, 
96,  173;  redprocating  drills,  274-277,  283-286,  301;  rehcaler,  263;  "retum- 
«ir"  di^ilacement  pump,  413-415;  Sergeant  drill,  374-177,  19';  speed  and 
pressure  regulators,  r77,  180,  190;  stoper  (air-feed)  drills,  343-346;  Temple- 
Ingersoll  "electric-air"  drill,  390-292;  underground  compressed-air  boist, 
249;  air  unloadeis,  1S2-1S5,  igo 

InjectioD  water  for  compressors:  e£Fect3  of,  on  air  cylinder,  S3,  85;  quantity  of, 
41,  75;  temperature  of,  33,  74,  7S.  97 

Inlet  air,  arrangements  for  admitting,  11&-118;  temperature  of ,  117 

Inkt  area  of  air  cylinders,  too 

Inlet  conduit  for  air  cylinders,  1 1 7 

Inlet  valves,  99-118;  area  of,  100;   "chattering"  of,  103;  requisites  of ,  99 

In^iistian  Consol.  Copper  Co.,  Ariz.,  compressed-air  haulage,  465-466 

Inslitutum  of  Mining  Engineers  (England),  Trans,  of,  199,  joi 

Insiiluliott  of  Civil  Engineers  (London),  Proceeiiings  of,  209 

Interroolers,  32,  60,  62,  67,  87,  90,  93-96,  97;  Ingeisolt-Rand,  94,  96;  Norwalk, 
89;  Sullivan,  96 

luterheater:  for  compound  compressed-air  locomotives,  444,  447;  for  compound 
pumps,  405-407 

Internally  fired  rehcaters,  264 

Isothermal  compression,  53,  54.  63:  equation  ol,  53.  55,  64 

Ivens,  E.  M.,  book  on  "  Pumping  by  Compressed  Air,"  409 

Izod,  E.  G.,  drill  tests,  300 

J 

"Jackhamer"  drills,  IngersoU-Rand  Co.:  "Bullmoose,"  325;   hand  drills,  dry  and 

wet,  311-324,325,  326;  mountings  for,  324;  "Sinker,"  316 
Jeddo  (Pa.)  mining  tunnel,  compressed-air  transmission  in,  131 
Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  coal  cutters,  350,  351,  352-357 

JeSrey  coal  cutters:   "longwall"  machine,  351-3S5;  "shortwali,"  356-357 
Jeffrey  loading  machine,  378, 379 

Johnson,  E.  E.,  on  performance  of  air-lift  pump,  419,  410 
Joule's  heat  unit,  51, 139 
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K 
"K,"  values  of,  54 

Kennedy,  Alex.  B.  W.,  reheating  tests  by,  361 
Kent,  Mak.  Eng.  PxketiKiot,  us 
Kerosene,  use  of,  in  compressors,  104,  107 
King-Riedler  comptEssor,  S 
Knight  water-wheel,  16 

Kootenay  (B.  C),  hydraulic  air  compressor  at,  ii3-ii5 
Kdster  piston  air  vtlve,  136 


Laidlatr-Dunn-Gonlon  Co.,  46;  air  governor,  tSo,  iSi.  compressors,  9,  to,  17,  18, 
36,46,  79,  St.  gg,  101,  tio,  101;  "Cincinnati"  valve  gear,  up;  "fealber" 
valve,  no,  iij;  mechanically  controlled  valve  motions,  118,  iig;  poppet 
valves,   loj,  120;   pressure  regulator,  tSo,  tSi 

Lansell's  air-lift  pump  for  shafts,  417,  41S 

Laschlnger,  E.  J.,  drill  tests,  300 

Latta-Martin  pneumatic  displacement  purop,  411,  4ta 

L^ws  governing  compression  oi  air,  47  d  scq. 

Leadville  "column"  hobt,  349 

Leakage  of  air  valves,  105,  i  ig 

Leakage  of  compressed-air  pipe  lines,  131,  333,  449, 463 

Leaky  air  piston,  effect  of,  98 

Leaky  discharge  valves,  iig 

Lees,  T.  G.,  on  compressor  exploMons,  etc.,  78,  tgg,  aoi 

Leyner  compreasor,  no;  [riate-valvc,  iio-ri2,  115 
.    Leyner-Ingersdl  water  drills,  lib,  313-316 

"Uteweight"  drill,  Sullivan  Machinery  Co.,  J77,  278 

"Little  Cham[Hon"  drill,  i8g 

"Little  Tugger"  compressed-air  hoist,  949 

Loading  machines  for  working  places  underground,  379 

Locomotives,  compressed  air,  431-466;  construction  and  operation,  433  tl  stq.; 
cylinder  pressures,  434,  435,  43&.  440.  44'.  44*.  44S.  448.  453.  4S8  <*  itq. 

Locomotive  charging  compressors,  453-45? 

Longwall  coal  cutters,  351,  35J,  357.  3iO,  363.  3^4 

Loss  of  head  in  pipe  transmission,  zii.  126,  117, 130;  of  power,  111 

Loss  of  volumetric  capacity  due  to  piston  clearance,  7g-8t 

Losses  in  air  compression,  137-140,  194 

Lasses  in  transmission  of  compressed  air,  211-223,  "^'  "7>  ^3(^'3J 

Lubricating  oils,  flash  and  ignition  points,  200.  201,  204 

Lubrication  of  air  cylinders,  19S,  200,  loi,  103,  204,  205,  106;  of  rock  drills,  316, 
327.  3J8,  344 

Lubrication,  "flood  and  splash"  system,  40;  quantity  of,  m6;  use  of  scmp  aiul 
water,  206 

Lubricators,  sight-feed,  for  compressors,  206 

Lucke,  C.  E.,  Enfiaeering  Thermodynamics,  60,  67 
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Machioe  drills,  169  H  seq.;  air  pressures  for,  J95;  cUssifications,  173;  cohimn  aod 
bar  mojntings,  171,  273;  consumption  of  air  by,  195-301;  cushioaing  of 
stroke,  aS8,  joj,  304;  dust  allayer  for,  iSt,  381,  319;  efficiency,  301-304; 
"electric-air"  drill,  190-391;  foul  air  from,  305;  geocral  descriptioa,  ifig; 
hammer  drills,  311;  length  of  stroke,  369,  303;  modes  of  mounting,  170-173, 
3H.  33'.  333i  records  of  worit,  187,  396.  300,  301,  309,  310,  348;  repair  costs, 
305-3*8;  repairs  of,  304-30S;  sizes  (see  different  makes  of  drills);  speeds  of 
drilling.  396,  300,  309,  34S;  speed  of  stroke,  369,  3S5,  293,  301,  304;  spool  and 
other  air-thrown  valve  drills,  174-388;   tappet-valve  drills,  3S8-290 

MachinedriUs(hammer type), classification, 311;  makes:  Cleveland, 349;  "Gimax 
Imperial"  (Stephens'),  318;  Cochise,  346;  Flottmann,  349;  "Chicago  Hum- 
mer," 331,  335;  Hardsocg,  310;  Her,  349;  Ingersoll-Rand,  "Imperial," 
337;  "Jackharaer,"  333-337;  Le)mer-Ingersoll,  313-316;  Murphy,  33a; 
Shaw,  349;  Sullivan,  3i6-3f8,  338;  Waugh,  335,  337,  340-341;  Whitcomb, 
349;  "Wonder"  (Hardsocg),  330,  331;  Wood,  339 

Machine  drills  (reciprocating),  classifications,  373;  makes:  Chersen,  187;  "Chi- 
cago Gatlins,"  sBA;  "Chicago  Hummer,"  iR6,  331,  334;  "Chicago  Slogger," 
387;  "Climax  Imperial"  (Stephens'),  380;  Cochise,  187;  Holman,  aSi; 
Ingersoll-Rand  "Butterfly,"  183;  McKiernan-Terry,  387;  Murphy,  189; 
"Sergeant,"  374;  Siskol,  387;  Sullivan,  178;  Temple-lngcrsoll,  390;  Tri- 
umph, 393;  Wood,  179 

Magog  (Prov.  Quebec),  hydraulic  air  compressor,  109;  reheating  at,  167 

Mallard,  M.,  working  of  compressed-air  engines,  338 

Mavor  &  Coulson  coal-cutters,  361-363 

McFarlane  hydraulic  air  compressor.  110 

McKieman-Terry  Drill  Co.,  387;  hammer  drills,  337,  338,  339;  reciprocating  drill, 
387 

McLeod,  C.  H.,  tests  on  Magog  hydraulic  compressor,  313 

Mean  pressures  in  air  compression,  144,  145,  194 

Mechaniral  Engineer's  Assoc.  0}  the  Wilwatersrand,  Trans  of.,  347,  19s 

Mechanical  Engineer's  Pociclhook,  Kent,  145 

Mechanically  controlled  air  valves.  90,  107,  114-136;  AUis-Ctialmers,  119;  Amer- 
ican, 133;  Clayton.  133;  disad\antages  for  delivery  \-alves,  iij;  for  high 
altitudes,  195;  Franklin,  133;  Kiister,  [36;  Laidlaw- Dunn-Gordon,  13S; 
Nordberg,   uH;    Notwalk.  i3j;    Ricdler,  ii3-\3f>;    V.a,  rji;  Sullivan,  131 

Merrill  pneumatic  displacement  pump,  410-41 1 

Meyer  steam-^alve  gear,  10,  33,  156 

Miami  copper  mine,  compressed-air  hoist.  153 

Midland  Inst,  of  hfin.,  C/r.  unrf  ,1/re*.  E>ts.i.,  Trans.,  38 

Miner's  consumption  (Silicosis).  316 

Mines  and  Minerals,  304,  316,  3i3,  395 

Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  349,  305 

Modern  Machinery,  347 

Moist  air,  effect  of.  in  compression,  83,  85 

Moisture  in  air,  83,  84,  173.  353;   frec/.ing  of,  84,  173,  353,  357 

Mont  Ccnis  tunnel.  1.  2;  sjiccd  of  a'lvancc  in.  3 
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M(»sui-GudDer  Electric  Co.,  coal-cutters,  350 

Horison,  J.,  flashing  pobts  of  lubricating  oils,  300 

Morning  mine,  MuUao,  Idalio,  compressor  plant,  31-35 

Mule  haulage,  cost  of,  45S.  461,  404 

Murphy  hammer  drill  (C.  T.  Camahan  Co.),  311 

Murphy  "Little  Champion"  reciprocating  drill  (Wickes  Bros.),  389-190 

Mushnxun  inlet  valves,  loi,  107 

Mylan,  W.  F.,  compressor  tests,  45 


"n,"  values  of.  54,  60,  77,  ij8 

Naperian  logarithm,  value  of,  55.  i,iS 

New  Hucknall  colliery,  turbo- com  pressor.  44,  45 

New  York  .\ir  Compressor  Co,,  46 

New  York  .\queducl,  explosion  in  compressor,  J04 

Nicholson,  J.  T.,  reheating  experiments  by   167 

Nominal  and  actual  cutoffs  in  air  engines,  241-244 

Non-conducting  covering  for  air  pipe.  4 

Nordberg,  B.  V..  .'Anaconda  compressed-air  hoists,  149 

Nordberg  compressed-air  hoist,  Miami  mine,  152 

Nordberg  compressor,  ir,  30,  46,  76,  77,  90,  185;  air-pressure  regulator,  180,  185- 

189;  constant  speed,  V'ariable  delivery  compressor,  1S8,  1S9 
Norris,  R.  v.,  tests  on  compressed-air  haulage  plant,  463 
North  Star  mine,  reheating  at,  167 
Norwalk  compressor,  »,  10,  13,  45,  46,  89,99, 115,453,  ^54. 438,  463;  intercooler, 

89;  poppet  inlet  vaWe,  loi,  106;  "skip-valve,"  106;  pressure  regulator,  177; 

Norwalk  Iron  Works  Co.,  10,  131.  134 
Norwich  (Conn.),  hydraulic  air  compressor,  218 


Okio  Society  of  Meek.,  Elec.,  and  SUam  Engiiiters,  Trans.  )>f,  411 
(Ml-calaract  delivery  valves,  i)i 
(Sling  devices  for  machine  drills,  316,  337,  344 

Oils,  lubricating,  200.  206.  207:  Hash  and  ignition  points,  200,  302,  204 
Old  Dominion  copper  mine,  air  lifts  at,  427.  429 

Output  of  compressors,  2:,  22,  26. 43,  44,  43, 83,  95,  97.  105.  138-143.  154.  is6-i60f 
i63-:6s,  :68,  103 


Partial  or  incomplete  expansion  in  air  engines,  240 
Pauly,  K.  A.,  ijo 

Pede's  Mining  /■ji^siihtV  Handbook,  J15,  3:6,  421 
Peerless  CcJlierj'  |W.  Va).  compressed-air  haulage,  at  459 
PdtoD  water-wheel,  Hi.  .50.  31.  ,i-'i  nce:lle  noK,cle  for,  34 
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PeSoIcB,  Compafiia  de,  compressor  at,  38 

Petfonnance  of  air  compresson,  137-168 

Peny  "The  Steam  Engine,"  54 

Peteiborough,  Ont.,  hydraulic  compressor  at,  31S 

Phila.  and  Reading  C.  and  I.  Co.,  compressed-air  locmnotivet,  459 

Physical  condition  of  machine  drills,  effects  of,  399 

Pick  machines  for  coal  mining:  Hardy,  371;  Harrison,  366,  367;  IngersoU-Rand, 

3691  Sullivan,  366, 368 
Pipe-line,  for  compressed-aii  haulage,  447-^449;  calculatJons  for,  448;   for  com- 

pitssed  air  transmission,  111-133,  >3l-*34 
Pipe,  nominal  and  actual  diameten,  133,  330;  bends  in,  333,  134;  joints  in,  133; 

leakage,  331,  333,  449,  463;  precautions  in  laying,  333, 449 
Piston  air  valve,  136 

Piston  deaiance  in  alr-compTcswir  cylinders,  54-71,  79-81 
Pbton  deatance  in  air  engines,  143 
Pbton  inlet  valves,  IngersoU-Raod,  107-109, 118 
Piston  speed  of  compressors,  31,  73,  77,86,  95,  loi,  113 
Plate  valves,  109-118 

Plymouth  Cordage  Co,,  compressed-air  locomotive  at,  433 
Pneumatic  di^>lacement  pumps,  409-415;   consumption  of  air  by,  41  r;    Habey, 

413;  Latta-Martin,  411;  Merrill,  410 
Pneumatic  Engineering  Co.,  411 
Pneumelectric  coal  puncher,  190, 350, 371-374 
PohU  air-lift  pump.  415  tl  siq. 
Poppet  discharge  valves,  rr9-ii3 
Poppet  inlet  valves,  99,  loi;  inertia  of,  loi;  lift,  toi;  spring  resislaoce,  loi,  103, 

)04--io5i  sticking  of,  J06 
Port  area  for  air  cylinders,  100, 101, 103, 107, 113, 113 
Porter,  H.  K.,  Co.,  compressed-air  locomotives,  434i  43S>  437-44Si  443-44Si  446, 

448,  45'.  458,  459-461,  461-466 
Power  cost  of  compressed  air,  150 
Preheating  for  compressed-sir  pumps,  405,  406,  407 
Prescott  steam  pump,  396 
Pressure  of  air  as  influencing  freezing,  355-357 
Pressure  regulators,  175  «f  ifq. 
Proportions  of  compressor  cylinders,  35-  90-g3,  g$ 
Protection  from  freeung  of  surface  air  piping,  157 
Pulsator  for  "Electric-air"  drill,  390,391 

Pumping  by  compressed  air,  256,  394-408;  classification  of  methods,  394 
Pumps,  direct-acting,  394-398;  compound  pumps  operated  by  air,  405-408;  cylin- 
der dimensions  of  ^mple  pumps,  39S;  duty  of,  403;  efficiencies,  403, 403,  404. 

408;   freezing  of  moisture  in,  403,  404,  405,  407;   hoise-power  of,  400-401; 

terminal  and  mean  air  pressure,  401 ;  volume  of  air  consumed,  399 
Pumps  operated  by  direct  action  of  compressed  air,  409-431;   air-lift  pumps, 

415-431;  classification,  409;  efficiencies,  419,  430,  411,  436,  431;  pneumatic 

diqdacement  pumps,  409-415 
"Punchers"  (see  Coal  punchers) 
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"R"  valtieol,  $o 

Radialaxe  coal  cutter,  371 

Sailv/ay  and  Engineritig  Rmop,  110 

Ram-tiBck  chaiineler,  IngerKiU-Rand  Co.,  3S3,  384 

RAnd  compressor,  1,  97;  drill,  1;  mechanical  valve  gear.  9g;  ichnter,  tt4,  tSg 

Rud  Mines  Ta^ei  Supply  Co.,  aii  supplied  by  meter,  300,  301 

Randall,  B.  M.,  experiments  by,  on  air-lift  pump.  41S 

Randolph,  B.  S.,  on  compressed-air  haulage  plant,  465 

Rateau  turbo-compressor,  43 

Rating  of  compressors,  137,  138 

Rawhide  pinions  for  geared  compressors,  $S 

Read,  T.  T.,  on  Anaconda  compressed-air  htusts,  140 

Receiver  aftercoolers,  g$,  170,  173;   temperature  of  coolinj;  water,  97,  174 

Receiveis,  air,  q6,  169-174;  baffle-plates  for,  173;   enplo^ns  in,  19S-1081   fonC' 

tions  oi,  169,  170;  sizcsof,i6gi  underground  receivers,  171,  171,  356,  403 
Reciprocating  coal  cutters,  365 
Reciprocating  drills,  273  fl  itq. 
Recording  thermometer  for  compressors,  301,  207 
Records  of  work:  hammer  drills,  348;   reciprocating  drills,  309 
Reducing  valves  for  compressed-air  pumps,  35b,  403 
Reduction  of  pressure  as  influencing  deposition  of  moisture.  JS^'SO 
R^ulators,  air-pressure,  175-190; 
Reheaters  for  compressed  air  engines,  145,  348,  251,  163-265,  407,  408;  (or  cban- 

nelers,  388.  390;  IngersoU-Rand  reheater,  363;  internally  fired,  1G4)  Sullivan 

reheater,  165;  for  underground  work,  366;  wet  vtrsus  dry  reheating,  368 
Reheating  compressed  air,  145,  258-268;  results  of,  259;    temperatures,  259-261; 

thermal  cost  of,  258,  259,  261 
Reheating  temperatures.  259-262;  reheating  with  steam,  167,  168 
Repairs  of  machine  drills,  304;  costs  of,  305-307 
Resistance  due  to  bends  in  air  piping.  234 

"Return  air"  system  of  Cransmisnon,  246,  247;  applied  to  pumping,  347, 413-415 
Richards,  Frank,  90,  116, 145, 174,  346,  358,  367,  398 
Richard's  formula  for  compressed-air  pipe  lines.  230 
Riedleicompressors.8,  20, 132;  "express"disdiarge  valve,  113;  mechanically^Da- 

troiled  valves,  133-136 
Riedier,  reheating  experiments  by,  363 
flbdon  water-driven  compressor,  39 
Risdon  water  wheel,  26 
Rii  Compressor  and  Drill  Co.,  46 
Rix  compressed-air  locomotive,  458,  459 
Ril,  E.  A.,  on  compressed-air  pumps,  402,  404,  406,  411,  419 
Robey  &  Co  ,  compressors,  8,  30,  41;  plate  valve,  no 
Rock  drills  (see  Machine  drills) 
Rock  dust,  cause  of  Silicosis,  316 
Rockford,  111,  tests  on  air-lift  pump,  418 
Roee,  A.  H.,  on  Victoria  mine  hydraulic  1 
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Rose  Deep  mine,  South  Africa,  rock-dnll  tests,  300 

Rotary-bar  coal-cutter,  359;  Mavor  &  Coulson,  361,  36J,  363 

Rot&tion  devices  (or  machine  drills,  276-277,  378,  2S0,  318,  319,  331,  316 

"Rotator"  hammer  drills,  Sullivan  Machinery  Co.:  "aii-tube,"  319;  "auger. 

331;  mountings  for,  3301  "water-tube,"  J30 
Rutland  marble  quarries,  channeling  at,  389 


Saunders,  W.  L.,  compressed-air  data,  51 

Schneider  &  Co.,  Creusot,  Fiance,  air-Inlet  valves,  90 

School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  305 

Seeber,  R.  R.,  on  Anaconda  hoists,  149 

Seigeant  drill,  a74-S77,  S92 

Seymour,  L.  I.,  experiments  on  rock  drills,  300 

Sbaw  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  hammer  drill,  349 

"  Silent-chain  "  drive  for  compressors,  37,  40 

Silicosis  {"  miner's  consumption  "),  316 

Single-stage  compression,  wort  of,  54-60,  63-66 

Simple  air-driven  pumps,  396-398 

Sia'tol  drill,  aS? 

"  Skip-valve  "  for  Norwalk  high-pressure  air  cylinder,  to6 

Slimes  and  sands  pumped  by  aii-lift,  414-4:6 

"  Slugger  "  drill.  Chic.  Pneum.  Tod  Co.,  187 

Soap  and  water  for  cleaning  air  cylinders,  jo6 

Sommeillir,  i;  compressor,  1 

South  African  Associalht  of  Engineers,  Trans,  of,  300 

Spalding,  C.  M.,  on  compressor  explosions,  198 

Specific  heat  of  air:  at  constant  pressure  and  volume,  53 

Speed  governors,  175-190 

Speer,  F-  W.,  tests  on  Victoria  mine  hydraulic  compressor,  ai6 

Spiral-weld  steel  «r  pipe,  la 

Spool-valve  drills.  3J4-381.  j86-i88 

Spool  versus  tappet  valvei  for  machine  drills,  303 

Spray  inicction  for  compreiiars,  74,  75,  83,  85 

Spring -controlled  air-val-fes,  101-107,  iro-122 

Springs  far  inlet  valves,  101;    resistance  of,  101,  103-105 

Stage  compression,  theory,  60  et  seq..  86-98;   at  hifih  altitudes,  196 

Staje  compressors,  8,   13-19.   2j.  35,  36-30,  41,  86-08;    air  card  of.  deductlaf|i 

from,  97;  for  high  altitudes.  196;   ratio  of  cylinder  volume*,  90-91;  work  of, 

14' 
Stanley  heading  machine,  375,  376 
Steam  I'alv-es  (or  compressors,  2[,  23-2; 
Steam  versus  compressed-air  transmission  of  power,  3 
Slcam,  use  underground,  disadvantages  of,  3 
Sleam-drivcn.  direct-actinj;  pumps.  394-396 
Stephen;  &   Son,  Cam   Brea,   281;   "  Climax  Imperial  "  hammer  drill,  318,  319; 

rcdproratini!  iltill,  280,  2S1 
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St  Gothard  tunnel,  compressors  at,  74 

"Stopehamet"  drills,  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  343-346 

"Stoper"  drills  (with  air-feed  standard),  339-347 

Storage-batteiy  electric  locomotives,  431 

Storage  capacity  of  air  locomotives,  434, 435, 436, 440, 44I1  453. 4S8 1  m-!  "f  !»pe- 

lines.  448,  44g 
Straight-line  compressors,  8-14,  20,  iB,  35,  36  -    .         . 

Stroke,  length  of,  lor  compressors.  25 
Submerf^nce  of  air-lift  pumps,  417,  418,  4tg,  411,  416, 431 
Suction  valves  (see  Inlet  valves) 

Sullivan  channelers,  381,  383,  385.  388.  391;  foot -pieces  for  air-lifts,  4*3 
SulUvan  coat-cutters:   "Iron-cUd"  chain  machines,  351,  357,  359-361;  coal-[Nck, 

366.368,373 
Sullivan  compressors,  11,  14.  34,  35,  37,  99, 179;  governors  and  unloaders,  178, 179, 

iSo;  intercooler,  96;  plate  valve,  no,  115;  reheatei,  364;  air  valve  motions, 

99.  "9.  13' 

Sullivan  drills:  Air-feet  hammer  diills,  330.  33J,  333;  "Air-tube  Rotator,"  318; 
"Auger  Rotator,"  329,  331;  "DR-6'' hammer  drill,  316,  317;  "Hy-speied," 
18S.  289;  "Liteweight,"  177-179,  3"i  mountings,  171,  33J,  3,^;  "Water- 
tube  Rotator,"  329 

Summers,  L.  L.,  experiments  on  air  consumption  of  rock  drills,  399 

Surface  air  piping,  protection  of,  23$ 

Susquehanna  Coal  Co.,  No.  6  Colliery,  compressed-air  haulage  at,  ^61, 46^ 


Tailings  pumps  and  wheels  replaced  by  air-lift  pumps,  414-436 

Tanks,  capacity  of,  for  compressed-air  locomotives,  434,435,  436,440,441,453,458 

fi*^-  ,....'■ 

Tappet  drills,  288-190 

Tappet  verms  spool  valves  for  machine  drills,  303 
Taylor,  Chas,  H.,  210,  hydraulic  air  compressor.  209  tt  seg.,  167 
Trchnkal  SoeUly  of  Ike  Pacific  Coast.  ProCftdings  of ,  401,  ^ii,'4i& 
Temperatures  employed  in  reheating,  145,  34S,  151,  252,  257,  259-361,  166,  26S 
Temperatures  of  compression,  33,  44,  49,  5'.  5^.  73.  74.  86,  144,  I4S.  '99.  »«>.  ^oi, 

103,  204;  of  inlet  air,  33,  117,  144 
Temperatures  of  expansion,  13S 

Temperatures,  rate  of  increase  of,  in  compression,  50,  51 
Temple- Inge rsoll  "elcclric-air"  drill,  5,  290-291 
Tennessee  Copper  Co..  compressor  of,  11,  149 
Tests  on  compressors,  21,  45,  149-168 
Tests  on  machine  drills,  299-301 

Theoretical  horse-power  rcqulreil  to  compress  air,  54  ri  seq.;   138  el  ttq. 
Thermal  cost  of  reheating.  258-259 
Thermal  units,  English  and  French,  51 
Thermodynamic  lan-s,  47  rl  srq, 

"Thin-plate"  valves:  for  discharge,  112;  foriidet,99 
Thomson-Houston  turbo-compressor,  44 
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Thrae-iUge  compressioii,  work  of,  141 

Thice-sUge  campressoi^,  86,  453-455 

Tnck  ch&nneler,  Sullivan  Machinery  Co.,  3S1 

Track  resisUnce  of  mine  can,  453 

Ttansmission  losses,  comparison  of  air  and  steam,  3;   In  pipes,  311-254;   li 

power.  111;  loss  of  pressure,  112  et  leg. 
Tnnsmission  ol  power  by  coropressed  air,  331-334;  at  high  pressures,  355 
Tripod  mounting  for  drills,  170,  371 
"Triumph"  drill,  193-194 
"Two-pipe"  system  of  ctwnpressed-!U 
TWo^tage  compression,  work  of,  bo-64,  66-7 
Tuitio-coinprtssors,  41-45;  field  of  use,  44 


Undercutting  machines  for  coal,  350  et  seq. 

Undeigiound  air  receivers,  171,  171,  156 

Underground  compressed-air  hoists,  448 

Underground  reheateis,  166 

Unloadersforaiicylindeis,  181-190;  Allis-Chalmers,i85;  Ingersoll-Rand,  183-185, 

igo;  Nordl>erg,  185-18Q;  Rand  "Imperial,"  184;  Sullivan,  179 
Unwin,  W.  C.,  on  loss  of  pressure  in  pipe-lines,  331;  on  reheating,  163 


Valve,  adjustaUe  cutoff,  for  steam,  14 

Valveless  drills,  193.  '94.  3".  3".  3^7.  338,  336,  337 

Valves,  air-inlet,  99-118,  114-136;  Alii s- Chalmers,  99.  119;  area  of,  too;  Bailey 
ft  Co.,  136;  balanced  piston  valve,  14;  chattering  of,  101,  105;  clack,  99; 
Corliss,  9Q,  107,  135, '117,  130,  131;  Gutlerraulh,  110;  Humboldt,  ;i,  inertia 
of,  101;  IngersoU-Rand  "Hurricane  inlet,"  101,  107;  Koster  piston  valve, 
136;  Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon,9g,  101,  101,  113.  127;  Lcyner  Hat  annular  valve, 
no;  mechanically  controlled.  90;  mushroom,  loi,  107;  Nordbeis,  99,  117, 
185-187;  Norwalk,  99,  101,  106,  115;  requisites  of,  99;  resistance  of,  loi, 
103-105;  Riedler  double-seat  poppet,  132-136;  "skip"  vali-e,  106;  springs  for, 
101-106;  sticking  of,  106;   Sulhvan.  99,  131 

Valves,  air-delivery,   119-113,   124-136;    air-cataract,  121;    AllivChalmers,  129; 
area  of,  iii,  133:  Corliss,  121, 114,  135;  InKersoll-Rand,  120;  Laidlaw-Dunn- 
Gordon  "Cincinnati"  valve  gear;  129;  poppet,  119,  11;,  139;  T"     " 
Norwalk,  111,  125;   oil  cataract,  121;   plate  valves,  112;  Ried 
poppet,  131-136;   Riedler  "E^ipress,"  121;  Sullivan,  139,  131 

Valveo  for  steam  and  of  compressor;.  31,  33-35 

Valves  of  machine  drills,  374  d  seq.;  313  el  itq,   (see  under  individtu 

Velocity  of  flow  of  air  in  pipes,  131,  332 

Vertical  compressors,  8,  38,  4r 

Victoria  copper  mine.  Mich.,  hydraulic  air  compressor  at,  115,  aio 

Victoria  Falls  and  Transvaal  Power  Co.,  42;  turbo-comprcMon  of. 

Village  Main  Reef  mine.  So.  Africa,  driU  tests,  301 

Volumes  and  pressures  of  air,  at  altitudes  tlbove  s«a-level,  ipf ;  bflan 
ing  on,  258- 26  j 
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VolunKtric  output  of  compressors.  63,  79,  80,  i 
Vulcan  Iron  Woiks,  compressor,  46 


Wunwiigfat  water  heater  einptoyed  as  reheatn,  407 

Walter,  G.  Blake,  43,  44 

Walker  Bros.,  compressors,  10;  air  valve,  no 

Wandsworth,  England,  test  on  air-lift  pump,  411 

Water  attachments  and  tanks  for  rock  drills,  178,  179,  183,  311,  315,  3i8,'3i9t 

3",  i'S-  3*8,  329,  346 
"Water"  drills,  Leyner-Iogersoll,  386,  313-.116 
Water-driven  compressors:  at  Alaska-Tieadwell  mine,  lO;  at  Goleta  mine,  ag;  at 

Morning  mitK,  31-33 
Water-jackets  for  compressor  cylinders,  41,  jg,  76-79,  57,  100,  107 
"Water-tube  Rotator"  drill,  Sullivan  Machinery  Co.,  319,  330 
Water  wheels  for  driving  compressors:  Knight,  16;  Pelton,  16;  peripheral  velocity 

of,  31;  Risdon,  16 
Waugfa  hammer  drills,  Denver  Rock  Drill  Machinery  Co.:  "Clipper,"  335,  336; 

"Dreadnaught," 337;  stopen, 340-341 
Webb,  R.  L.,  compressor  tests,  151  et  ttq. 
Weber,  F.  C.,  on  work  of  air-enpnes,  344 
Weight  and  volume  of  dry  air,  48 
Westinghouse  Electric  Co.,  turbo-compressor,  4a,  43, 45 
Weston,  E.  M.,  book  on  "  Rock'  Drills,"  305 
Wet  compressois,  71  d  seq.;  objections  to,  84 
"Wet"  reheating,  367,  36S;  vrrsus  dry  reheating,  z6S 
Wet  versus  dry  compressors,  8j 
Weymouth,  C.  R.,  on  reheating,  j68 

Whitcomb,  G.  D.  Co.,  Harrison  coal-pick,  366, 367;  hammer  drill,  349 
Wickes  Machinery  Co.,  Murphy  drill,  1S9 
Wilson  colliery.  Pa.,  compressed-air  haulage  at,  461 
Wilton,  tests  on  air-lift  pumps,  434 
"Wonder"  hammer  drill,  3)0,  311 

Wood  drills:  hammer  type,  335;  reciprocating.  179,  iSo 
Woodbridge,  D.  F..,  on  Victoria  mine  hydraulic  compressor.  116 
Work  of  compressors,  with  clearance,  63-71;  without  clearance,  54~63i  ^  stage 

compressors,  60-63,  66-71,  97, 141' 
Worii  done  by  air  engines,  339-143 
Work  done  by  air-lift  pumps.  410,  411.  411.  436 
Work  gained  by  reheating,  358,  359,  361.  161.   168 

Work  required  to  compress  air,  54-71 ,  83.  138- 143 ;  in  stage  compression,  97-141 
Worthington  compound  pump  at  Gwin  mine.  407 
Worthington.  Henry  R.,  direct -acting  pump,  394 
Worthington  Pump  and  Machine  Co.,  compressors,  46 


Zkhner,  "Transmission  of  Power  by  Compressed  Air,"  74,  7j 
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